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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1906 


Art Studies . 

Miss Paula Edwardes, Miss “Edna Goodrich, 

Miss Marie Doro, Miss Desire Lazard, Miss 

May Hamilton, Miss Pauline Thorne, Miss 

Edna Sidney, Miss Florence Rockwell, Miss 

Evie Greene, Miss Violette Pearl, Miss Pearl 

Landers, Miss Gertrude Quinlan, Miss Rhea 

Clemmens, Miss Nellie M’Coy, Miss “Lillian 

Blauvelt, Miss Margaret Anglin, Miss Adele 

Ritchie, Miss Ada Lewis 
On Revering Riches—A Sermon . R - Charles Battell Loomis 
Frontispiece to ‘‘Among the Nihilists’’ 5 : ; § ; 
Among the Nihilists—(Serial)—Illustrated - Mary J. Holmes 
Municipal Ownership—Its Meaning—Illustrated Gaylord Wilshire 
A Dead ’Un—(A Story)—Illustrated ‘ . Arthur Morrison 
What Was the Star of Bethlehem ?—TIllustrated Ray Hamilton 
Trade Winds—lIllustrated . Wallace Irwin 
A Formidable Personality (Charles E. Hughes) ; 

Illustrated 
Aunt Cornelia’s Christmas—(A Story) . .  * Mary C. Francis 

Illustrated 
The Ethics of Flirtation—Illustrated : . Lilian Bell 
Our Christmas Philosophy A 4 A ; 
Raising the Grade of Galveston—Illustrated | . Annette Austin 
The Point of View—(A Story) . : é F May Stranahan 


The Passing Hour 
An Illustrated Chronicle of the World’s Doings 


The Drama of the Month and the Beginning and 
End of George Ade—Illustrated . Channing Pollock . 
Rosanna Eden, Bookseller—Part II—(A Story) Kate Jordan 
Illustrated 
By Way of Interlude : : : ‘ : : ; : 
Molding Beauty from Within ? P : A. S. Atkinson, M.D. 
Ruperta— (Serial) —Illustrated ? : . Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
The Out-of-Town Girl in New York | : , Grace Margaret Gould . 
Illustrated 
A Missing Link of the Past—(A Poem) . . Ella M. Sexton . 
Diana’s Destiny—(Serial)—Illustrated . F Charles Garvice 
What Americans Are Thinking : 
The Latest Fashions for Limited Incomes 
Illustrated 








WARNI NG... Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you personally, 
- Compiaints reach us daily from the victims of such swindlers. 


YEARLY. SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS 


Monthly Publication issued by SmrtH Pustisninc House, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Copyright, 1905, by SmiTH rene IsHING House, in the United States and Great Britain. 
LL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned ‘uituik using anv of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, at the New York Post Office, according to an Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879, by SmiTH Pustisuinc House. 
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K&’ AN IMPROVED EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 
Brings Christmas Cheer All the Year 


No other gift yields such lasting pleasure as an Edison Phonograph. Everybody likes it— 
from baby to grandmother. No skill is required to reproduce perfectly brilliant band music; the 
finest vocal solos, duets, and quartettes; the funniest character songs and vaudeville skits. It re- 
places the opera and theatre for grown folks, and is unequaled for entertaining children. Edison 
Gold Moulded Records include thousands of popular, classic, sacred, operatic, or comic selections, 
and 24 are added every month. Thus the Phonograph provides more fun and music than any 
other automatic entertainer—yet is within the reach of all. Hear it at the nearest dealer’s before 


deciding on any Christmas present. ‘‘It speaks for itself.’’ 


Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records—Now on Sale At All Dealers 


I’m the Only Star that Twinkles on 





9122 Hungarian Fantasia....Edison Concert Band 9135 é 
9123 Mother o’ Mine—Song...... Theo. Van Yorx a oe see Tikeg i Jones 

i Vith tein..Collins & Harlan | 9136 Pretty Mary—Duet...... arlan and Stanley 
ging Se Oe ee ee eee vate 9137 Dancing in the Starlight....... Edison Band 


Friendly Rivals—Cornets..Clarke and Hazel 9138 Sweetest Flower that Blows...Marie Narelle 


9125 
Honeymoon Hall—Song...Harry MacDonough Have You Seen My Henry Brown?. ..Collins 





9126 91 
9127 In Timbuctoo—A Monkey ditty..Billy Murray Phd Irish Girl I Love—Tenor....Edward Barrow 
9128 Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me..Anthony & Harrison | 9141 Sweet Little Daisies—Bells Solo..... Benzler 
9129 Bold Front March.... - Edison Military Band 9142 Fol-the-rol-lol—Comic Song, Edward M. Favor 
9130 Wait ’Till the Sun Shines, Nellie....Harlan 9143 Courtship of Barney and Eileen— 
9131 And the World Goes On—Song. . Bob Roberts Comic Sketch. .-Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9132 Betty—Duet...... MacDonough and Biehling 9144 When the Evening Breeze is Sighing 
9133 Roses and Thorns......... Edison Orchestra Home, Sweet Home........ Male Quartette 
134 We'll be Together When the Clouds 9145 Everybody Works but Father........ 
Roll By—Descriptive Song...Irving Gillette WMT 6.d-00a%s a bee .-Edison Military Band 
An Edison Phonograph Makes Send for new booklet, “Home 
Entertainments With the Edison 
the Best Christmas or Birth- Phonograph,” obtainable only from 
Orange, N. J., office. Our Latest 


Record Catalogue will be sent to 
any Phonograph owner who gives 
the number of his Phonograph. 
Write now to 


National Phonograph 


Company 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
London 


day Present for Anyone 


Every genuine Edison  Phono- 
graph bears the _inventor’s trade 
mark signature. Do not be misled 
or prejudiced by the distressing 
noises of inferior imitations. Go 
to the nearest Edison dealer and 
hear the genuine Phonograph, and 
you will instantly appreciate its 
marked superiority. Edison’s signa- 
ture is also on every Edison Gold 
Moulded Record. dison Phono- 
graphs cost from $10 up; Records, 
35c. each. 


NSS Ser EE RS Se 


I. C._S. Language Courses Taught 
With Edison Phonographs. 
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Ainslee’s Magazine 


*‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 


3 + pla, 
FOR JANUARY [aU eone 

will be an especially strong number, even [= 
better than December’s. Like every issue ‘ 
of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, it will contain the 
very best material—stories, essays, poems— 
that it has been possible to secure up to the 
time of going to press. We have no un- 
worthy matter to work off, sandwiched in, 
possibly, between strong features. If there 
is any doubt in the minds of the publishers 
as to the eligibility of story, poem or 
essay, it is promptly rejected. JANUARY, 190 


EDITH WHARTON’S “THE INTRODUCERS,” 


perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the January number, is the latest 
story by the author of ‘‘The House of Mirth,’’ and one of her best. 


EDGAR ‘SALTUS’ “VANITY SQUARE” 
is a novelette dealing with New York society. There is a vein of mystery 
running through it which is sustained to the very end. Mr. Saltus has never 
written a better story. 


MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE’S “MADEMOISELLE CRAPAUD” 
is a short story of unusual beauty. It tells of the strange friendship between 
a man and an imaginative little girl, and how the game they played affected 
her whole future. 





Other interesting features in this issue will be “The Rose of the Marquise,” a stirring tale 
of old France, by Catherine Thayer; “A Practical Joke,” a story of strong emotional interest, by 
Frederic Johnston; “The Trespasser,” an amusing little story of the West, by B. M. Bower; 
“A Matter of Inches,” a clever character study, by Johnson Morton; “The Republic of Susan 
B.,” a humorous tale, by Ellis Parker Butler, and “The Integrity of Miss Ascher,” by Frances 
Wilson. There will also be another of Anne O’Hagan’s immensely entertaining “Elfen Berwick” 
stories, in which are depicted the experiences of a young woman who comes to New York and 
goes into business; another of Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s delightful “Conversations with Egeria,”’ 
and the first of a very notable series of essays dealing with “Society as a Merry-go-round”— 
in this case “The Hangers-on”—by Mary Manners. Robert Stewart has a charming essay on 
Riverside Drive,” and Alan Dale tells of the doings of the theatrical world. There are the 
usual complement of poems, and the department “For Booklovers.” 
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STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 














The BLACK SPANIEL 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” etes 


‘The Black Spaniel,” the long story that with several 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual and orig- 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us previously. 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisection, the 
story hasas its theme a most curious and realistic psycho- 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatment of a 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against his will, 
holds his attention to the last pee. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian desert 
—the fascinating background and : absorbing presence of 
“The Garden of Allah.’”’ 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 























The SPECULATIONS 
of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Asthor of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 


A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid and interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 























The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “Rose of the World,”’ “The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


i “might be called ‘A Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a shrew. Shrew, no doubt 
is eee hase a tear ae so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is perhaps 
an over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, but 
—— of courtesy.”’ : ; . 

“In the eyes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career o 
“Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the presses sae may 
derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty,” who “still guides the plot an 
leads the cantrips.” With four superb illustrations in colors, by ETHEL FRANKLIN 
BETTs, and with decorative title page, head pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, by 
FREDERICK G. HALL. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 























A SERVANT of the PUBLIC 
The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S 
Big, clever, interesting, new novel. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 
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We could safely guarantee to refund the money of dissatisfied purchasers of 
GHE POPULAR MCAGAZINE, but the number of them is so infini- 
tesimal that it would hardly be worth while. Most people know a good 
thing when they see it. 








The Popular Magazine 


For January will be an earnest of what the publishers are 
planning to do during the year 1906. If you do not obtain 
a copy both you and they will suffer a distinct loss ; but 
your loss will be infinitely greater than that of the pub- 
lishers. Here are a few of the leading features: e- 


The Skipper of the “Seraphim” The Gray-Green Powder 

By Cutcliffe Hyne. Another episode in the 
career of Commander McTurk—the new Captain 
Kettle. Mr. Hyne’s ability as a writer is too well 
known to require comment. 


By George Parsons Bradford. A complete novel. 
This is a fascinating story dealing with a com- 
munity as strange as it is romantic—the Gloucester 
fisherfolk. It relates how a wealthy New Yorker 


went on an involuntary cruise under circumstances * oy 
well nigh unparalleled either in fact or in fiction. The Family Failing ; 
By B. M. Bower. A Christmas story deali 


: with the “Happy Family” of the “Flying U" 
At the Court of the Maharaja wnch, ‘A. delighth 


ul story, humorous and interesting. 
By Louis Tracy. A serial story, beginning in ‘ 
this number. This is a stirring tale ba ful The Last Post Pinnacle 





of strong situations. By the author of “The Pillar By F Savill si 8 

ng st 3 : y Frank Savile. How an American's love 
of Light” and “The Wings of the Morn- for a beautiful Mexican senorita led to an ad- 
bo venture thrilling and unusual. This is a story 


° ° idedl 1 it th ¥ 
Captain Abe’s Recl ation decidedly novel in both theme and treatment 


By Charles Bryant Howard. A Christmas story. A Pearl of Price es ‘ 
An intensely dramatic tale of the Philippines be- By Percival Whitfield. This is another story 


fore the war with Spain brought them under the remarkable for its originality. The scene is laid 
control of Uncle Sam. among the Australian pearl fisheries. It is an 


absorbing story, though a bit tragic. 


The Blizzard A Plunge Into the Unknown ’ = 
By J. E. Calkins. A realistic story of the far By Richard Marsh. This, the second instalment 
West in winter time. A type of the strenuous of Mr. Marsh’s great story of mystery, takes the 
life which it is pleasanter to read about than to reader into the yf heart of the narrative. A full 
experience. synopsis is given of the preceding chapters. 


d 
u 
b 
a 
4 


There are numerous other stories, long and short, which we 
cannot tell you about, owing to lack of space. It is quite 
possible that you will find some of them even more to your 
taste than those we have enumerated. Don't fail to get the 
January issue. It will be on sale everywhere December 9. 





STREET & SMITH, 79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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If You Earn Less 


1 Can DOUBLE Your Salary or Inccme 


by teaching you how to write catchy, in- 
telligent advertising. 

My system of correspondence instruc 
tion is the only one in existence that 
has the hearty indorsement of the great 
experts and publishers, and I am anxious 
to mail my two free books—Prospectus 


and “Net Results,’’ which lay ‘tare the 
great possibilities and supply the most 


remarkable testimony ever given in the 
history of correspondence instruction—if 
you are interest ed. 

I will show you how to earn from 
T,200.00 to $6,000.00 a year. The demand 
ior good ad writers far exceeds supply. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1645 Temple Court, New York 








OUR ART PICTURES 


The beautiful copyrighted pictures by 
celebrated and well-known artists that 
are published on the front covers of 
Ainslee’s will be reproduced without 
any lettering and sent to our readers 
on receipt of fifteen cents. They are 
suitable for decorating library, parlor 
or den, are known as artists’ proofs, 
and for framing equal in some respects 
to the originals that cost hundreds of 
dollars. The edition will be limited, 
and we therefore bespeak early re- 
quests, as the demand may be greater 
than the supply. Address Art Depart- 
ment AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New 





York City 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily a by few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the d 
bookkeepers an sencgrepeere. * °No charge for tuition 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 

aa MICHIGAN | RUSLnsSe INSTITUTE, 











50 1090 PerCent 


ON BOOKS FOR X-MAS. 
A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


We — the entire stock of new ond up-to- 
date boo Weare closing them out at from 10 


to 50 coats on the dollar. 


These are Sample Prices. 


hts were $1.50. Our price 38 ce 


- | Late copyrig 
The 38 cent list tacbudes “ The Christian,” Cali 
of the Wild,” ‘“‘Brewster’s Millions,’’ “ Graust- 
ark,” “The’ Mod " “David H Harum,” etc. 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, 10 vols., half leather, 
regularly $36.00, our price $1.75 15. Charles Dickens’ 
complete works, 15 volumes, regularly $15.00, our 
rice, $2.95. Alex Dumas and 25 other standard 
vol. oe  Tepuler £9.00 .00, our price, 75 cents set. 
X-M. World’s Best hype 
sas Longfellow and 48 others. 
Luxe edition. Full oo rye NW sped gold Saux 


lar $1.50. Our pri ris 

recy book guaranteed to ae pate ney and sat- 
peer or your money pack without question or 
qu ng. 

Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price WHILE THEY LAST, 
Get our free bargain list before ordering. 

Write for it to-day. 


THE DAVID B. CLARKSON CO., 
Dept.68 CHICAGO, ILL, 








SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


WE have just issued a new catalog, the 
largest and best ever published; ; list- 
ing nt, with titles at the lowest 
prices ever sold, thousands of the best 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 
and POST CARD ALBUMS 


THIS catalog and six handsome samples 
mailed for 10c. silver or stamps (no 

free copies). 
NATIONAL POST CARD CO., 606 Logan Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


zaneewite MOtON Pictures 


pede cay oo a a Tinees Gaide” “8 tells i. 

We farni furnish Com Outfits with Big Adver- 
Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, trav: el, history, religion, temperance 
ne man can doit. 


work and songs illustrated. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little apie d to show in churches, 





school houses, lodg alls, ear etc. 
Profits $10 to overs $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not 





you? it's cas easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 0., 466Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 














WHY NOT LEA 
2 SIGN PAINTI 


e Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction. We 
teach by mail and guarantee success. Write 
for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 

The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 











Easy terms. 
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SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Greatest successes of recent years have been made by M 
Order firms. Note the large number of advertisements in Pha 
and monthly Pe ublications; nearly all transact business through the 
mails. For the beginner in Mail Order business, the principal 
thing is to start right. By following our plan, which has been 
tested for years, you are certain to start right; it tells how a profit- 
able Mail Order business may be started; best line of goods for 
beginner; hints on advertising, etc. Plan free to interested parties. 
CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1002S Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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November 2, 1905. 


Mr. J. He Browns 
C/o Ainslee'’s Magazine, Oity. 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

You know we had a half page in Ainslee'’s for September, and, 
with great reluctance on the part of the writer, used a half page in the 
Popular for Ootober. Under the ciroumstanoes it is only fair to you to say 
that on our strictly traceable advertising, the record of which we have only 
just: completed, Ainslee'’s proved to be the very best of all the magazines that 
we used (a list of nearly twenty) and the Popular Magazine ran so close to. 
Ainslee's that there is hardly any difference between tle two publications 
in the cost of replies. The page we have in Ainslee's for November is 6x- 
ceeding this record more than twice over, and you shall-have a page for the 
Popular for December, which is quite a distinction, by the way, as it is our 
intention not to use any other publications that month, owing to pressure of ‘ 
business. 

Very truly yours, 
Sherman and Company, Inc.» 


President. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVER'IISEMENTS 


HERE is nothing mysterious about the mak- 
ing of money. It is only a matter of good 
sense. Children think that by planting dollars 

in the garden they will grow, and we are all children 
in thought about things we know little or nothing. 
To acquire the largest sums of money you must get 
into the business where the largest sums are being 
expended; and this business is advertising, in which 
is spent annually, millions upon millions of dollars. 

Everywhere you look, advertisements stare you 
in the face, from newspapers, magazines, bill-boards, 
street-cars, sidewalks, fences, hand-bills, etc. No 
man of real discernment can be indifferent to the 
power this tremendous factor holds in the business 
world. Common-sense tells you that where such 
large sums of money are invested, trained men are 
needed. Small is the number of men who have 
worked their way up to advertising positions with- 
out training, and far smaller is the number sufh- 
ciently strong in their knowledge to hold their own 
against the Page-Davis man. Today the business 
man of sound judgment demands the thoroughly 
prepared, efficient advertisement writer, and he is 
willing and glad to pay him a salary of from 
$25.00 to $100.00 a week. 

Mr. Joseph Roth, our student, was immediately employed 
by a large Furniture Co., of Helena, Montana, and is pushing 
this business tremendously; Mr. W. E. Gill had hardly grad- 
uated when a large Shoe Manufacturing firm of Lexington, 

ass., secured his services as advertising manager, where he 
is still employed at a splendid salary; this is a rapid rise from 
a clerkship. Mr. J. Evia was engaged, at once, by C. J. 
Heppe & Sons, of Philadelphia, to do all their advertising, 
mail order and follow-up work. He wrote us: "I could not 
for a moment hold this position but for your instruction." 
Gusky’s, one of the biggest department stores in Pittsburg, 
placed Mr. R. D. Reynolds in the advertising manager's 

osition. He had been a clerk in an office up to that time. 
le has made several changes since, each time increasing his 


Edward T. Page 
The founder of and instructor in this Educational Insti- 
tution is the onlyman ever recognized as Expert on ad 
vertising instruction by the United States Government. 


THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 





salary, and today he is advertising manager for one of the 
largest firms in Clevelienl, Ohio. 

If you wish to double and treble your own busi- 
ness, as hundreds of business men have done, let us 


make it possible. There is Prof.S. B. Fahnestock, 


who has promoted McPherson College, putting it - 


in a highly prosperous condition by applying our in- 
struction to its needs; and Mr. W. A. Jackson, of 
Quincy, Ill., who writes us that the sales in many 
departments of his store have increased 25% since 
he began applying our system of advertising. Mr. 
W. P. Perkins, of New York City, has more than 
trebled his income in the general advertising busi- 
ness since studying with us. We could go on and 
fill "SMITH’S" with names of our students 
who have prospered through applying our instruc- 
tion, but enough has been said to make the matter 
plain to the man who can see further than his nose. 
We don’t care to hear from dullards. They are 
better where they are. 

We are ready with our long years of successful experience 


to prepare you thoroughly, by mail, for a fascinating profes- 


sion that pays from $25.00 to $100.00 a week, andthat .< 
will increase a business man’s ability 25 to 100 per Ls 
- beat at — for our ar which is care- AS AYA“ 
ully outlined in our Jarge beautiful prospectus. “4, 

We will gladly send it free of cost. Ld Pr 


Page-Davis fe 





> «o 
Company #.«* 
Address either office ig Oe 
90 Wabash Avenue “9 7 of, 5> 
CHICAGO a Pes “ 
150 Nassau Street ies ae 
NEW YORK ee’ oie gf aa8 
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Size of books, le in. 
Ail velomes aby aon ae 





DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 





Make Your Own Selection Only 





E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall dispose of C. a 


at a sacrifice. Each and every one of the volumes is a 


standard. 


They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers M th 
the world has known. If you have not in your kaping é the books on 
le 


here represented, this is your opportunity to secure at 
them. 
These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, ty, 


and printing are the best, the binding is genuine half-leather—the 
i bindings, full gold back stamping, gold tops with head 


richest of all 


ast one of 





bands, marbled sides—a genuine de luxe book invevery respect; in JUST THE 


fact, a book cannot be more attractive or better made than these 


volumes. 


You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as you 


BOOKS 


desire and pay us, if the books are found to be satisfactory after you YOU 
receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) months for each WANT 


volume you select, and we deliver to you. 


This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents each, an extremely 




















low price for a book of such high character. 
This being an odd lot sale, we have of some | pyt 



















































16 Conquest of Peru 

17 Count of Monte Cristo 
18 Cranford 

19 Daniel Deronda 

20 Data of Ethies 

21 David Copperfield 

22 Descent of Man 

eecees 23 Dombey and Son 
eeeee-| 24 Education 

25 Egyptian Princess 


27 Emerson’s Fssays 















15 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater pe the volume delivery charges prepaid. 


eee--+| 26 Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes 





DeQuincey oney refunded if you do not care to keep 
Prescott | the volume. 
eens This is the best opportunity to place in 
Mrs. Gasket! | YOU" home some of the most interesting 
i standard volumes at a price far below what 
Eliot } the books are worth, and you have an entiré 
Spencer | year to pay for the books you select. 
Dickens As our stock is limited we will fill orders 
Darwin | aS received. 
Brad These are absolutely new goods, and in 
complete sets the lowest price is $2.50 


Spencer | ner volume. 
Ebers 








Cut this advertisement out, mark volumes]... 




















Rtssse 28 English Traits Emerson | desired sent for inspection, sign your name|.... .| 74 
Races 29 Fair Maid of Perth Scott |} and address and mail to A. L. FOWLE, 

vaecee 30 Familiar Quotations 16 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 75 
aie 31 Felix Holt Eliot 76 
sees ss 32 First Violin Jessie Fothergill | — 77 
gia en saben ee You may send me upon inspection ‘the ]@ 
isaos7| ae ones eee Zales volumes I have placed an X mark before. |*""""” is 
poset 35 Hypatia Kingsley || will, if the books meet with my approval, # 
testes 36 Hunehback of Notre Dame Hugo | remit you 8 cents a month for 12 months 8r 
Feveus 37 In His Steps C. M. Sheldon | for each volume. If I do not care to kee 82 
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| __ WHAT IT WILL DO DURING THE COMING YEAR __ | 

















HIS is the first annual announcement that SmitH’s 





wT has ever made. We have told you from time to 
fe as time what our ideals were. You know that we 
RANA) are trying to give you the biggest, most interest- 





ing and most helpful home magazine that money can 
procure, but we have never hitherto taken the space to discuss 
ways and means and to tell you about the working forces 
which we have enlisted to help us in our undertaking. A good 
magazine is never the product of one mind. It is the result of 
a number of people bringing various kinds of mind and ability, 
but all spurred by the same aspirations and ideals. Such an 
association of minds is hard to secure, but once secured it be- 
comes one of the most potent intellectual forces that man can 
devise—it means certain and unprecedented success for the 
magazine that has secured it, and, more than this, an incalcu- 
lable power to entertain, interest and influence the public 
mind. We believe that we have secured such an association 
of people, and we want to tell you about it. We want to in- 
troduce you personally to the people who are helping us to 
make Smitu’s ‘‘the magazine of ten million.” You will find 
some of their photographs on the pages immediately following. 
The closer the association between those that make the maga- 
zine and its readers, the better. 
































WRITERS OF SPECIAL ARTICLES “a 





























A. FREDERICK COLLINS is easily 
among the foremost of writers on 
> Scientific top- 
ics. During 
the coming 
i year he will 
contribute a 
number of ar- 
ticles, written 
in a popular 
way and 
showing just 
what is be- 
! fing done by 
the scientists and how they are 
increasing man’s power and 
knowledge. 














ANNETTE AUSTIN'S specialty is the 
world of practical effort and indus- 
try. She will 
keep you in 
touch with 
the people 
who are do- 
ing things to 
make life 
more easy 
and comfort- 
able. She 
will tell you 
soon of a 
man who 
has built two successful towns on 
a humanitarian basis. - 





















MarTHA McCuLtocH WILLIAMS is 
well known for her short stories, her 
book, 
her special articles on various phases 
of American life. 
is the keynote of her work, and it is 
felt in every line she writes. She 
will furnish a series of special articles 
on various topics. 


“Next to the Ground,” and 


‘*‘Human interest” 




















ALEXANDER 
Hume Forpb 
is spending 
his time at 
present in 
investiga- 
ting Ameri- 
can progress 
in com- 
merce and 
manufacture, 
His articles 
will show you how America is 
reaching out for bigger opportuni- 
ties in every part of the world. 











CHARLES 
COCHRANE 
will contrib- 
ute articles 
tending to 
mould pub- 
licsentiment 
by plain 
truth-tell- 
ing. ‘‘Mun- 
icipal Own- 
ership; Pos- 
sibility only with Honest Politics, 
‘‘Wanted: A Parcels Post’’—these 
are the first two of his articles. 
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os HUMOROUS _ PHILOSOPHERS a 








WALLACE IRWIN is known to you all as a 
poet, humorist and philosopher—for there 
is philosophy and wisdom in his verse if 
you will only look for it. A critic in the 
Saturday Evening Post says of him: ‘*Wal- 
lace Irwin has succeeded in making the 
world laugh, therefore he has accomplished 
a great deal.” He is thirty years old, and 
he has spent his thirty years in such devious 
places as lumber camps, mining settlements 
and cattle ranches. His father failed in busi- 
ness when he was about to enter. high 
school. He supported himself through Le- 
land Stanford University, where he took the 
literary prize in his junior and sophomore 
years, but. he left suddenly, because, as he 
says, he ‘‘paid too much attention to Omar 
and too little to Homer.’’ He started his 
literary career with $1.15 in his pocket, but his first book, ‘‘Love Sonnets of 
a Hoodlum,” sold 70,000 copies. Since then his success has been marvel- 
ous. His newest series of poems, ‘‘Nautical Lies of a Lubber,” are being 
written specially for SMitH’s MAGAZINE. 









CHARLES BATTELL Loomis is also a hu- 
morist and philosopher of the optimistic 
school. It has been said that he is the 
ideal representative in letters of ‘‘humor- 
ous, common sense Americanism.” The 
work that he will do for Smirn’s during 
the coming year we consider one of the 
most important features of the magazine. 
He will have a brief talk with our readers. 
every month, and we can promise you that 
you will be interested in what he has to 
say. You will find in his remarks kind- 
ness, optimism and good hard sense 
brought to bear on subjects that are up-to- 
date and vitally interesting to every one. 
The articles which Mr. Loomis will con- 
tribute are not sermons, nor are they edi- 
torials, but you will find them more helpful than many sermcns and de- 
cidedly better reading than most editorials. 


























WRITERS OF SHORT STORIES 
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Miss INEZ Hatnes GILMOrE, whose short 
stories have won a marked success in the 
magazines recently, has written for us a 
novel which will appear in two parts. It 
is by far the best work that she has yet 
done. ‘‘May Eve; or, What You Will,” 
is the title. This story is sure to create a 
sensation. It is so out of the commonplace 
and ordinary that it is sure to catch the at- 
tention of any one who glances at it. It is 
filled with the glamor of romance and ad- 
venture, and has a distinctive interest and 
atmosphere that will make its publication a 
literary treat. It will appear in the May and 
June numbers. 





Ina month or so there will appear a 
story by WILLIAM HaMILTON OssBorNE, of a 
woman who lived ona big Western wheat 
farm and took upon herself the work of 
raising the wheat and selling it. You 
know what a big influence the wheat 
speculators have on the prosperity of the 
Western farmers, and how many of the 
people who raise the wheat are defrauded 
and ruined by the men who control the 
market in Chicago. Mr. Osborne shows 
in this story how the system works. It is to 
be followed by others on the same theme. 














Every magazine reader knows the work 
of Mrs. MARAVENE KENNEDY. She is bet- 
ter acquainted with life in New England 
farming communities than any writer now 
contributing to the magazines. Besides 
this, her stories have a heart interest that 
grips the reader and makes him feel the 
life she is depicting. Mrs. Kennedy ranks 
with the foremost writers of fiction in 
America to-day. It is another indication 
of the excellence of Smitu’s that her work 
will appear in it during the coming year. 

















WRITERS OF SHORT STORIES 








ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL has recently 
made a tremendous success with her 
novel, ‘‘Rebecca Mary,” and is now en- 
gaged in writing a number of short 
stories for SmitH’s MaGazine. She knows 
what American home life in the country 
is, and her stories show its humor and 
pathos so that you feel it yourself: Her 
latest story, ‘‘A Pair of Number 11s,” 
will appéar soon. Every woman who 
reads it will lay it down with eyes a 
little moist but with heart glad for the 
love and kindness that it breathes out. 
We consider Mrs. Donnell a representa- 
tive SmitH’s writer. Short stories such 
as she writes are sure of fastening a 
hold on the heart of the reader. Her 








stories appeal to all classes, high and low, on account of their broad 


humanity and true feeling. 


Whether a man is well educated or 


ignorant, no matter what his position in the world is, he must recognize 
the charm of Mrs. Donnell’s work. 








Cuarves Fort is a new writer whose 
work will appear in SmitH’s MAGAZINE 
during the coming year. He has a 
power of depicting character and of 
making the reader laugh and feel sad 
at the same time that is a rare gift. His 
Series of short stories entitled ‘‘The As- 
pirations of Mr. Lannigan” will com- 
mence in the near future. ‘‘Mr. Lanni- 
gan” is a character who will make a 
name for himself. He is a product of 
the New York tenement house, and his 
“aspirations” make him try hard to get 
into what he conceives to be good so- 
ciety. You have read of social climbers 
before, but never of such a one as Mr. 
Lannigan. Undaunted by the rebuffs he 
receives, he struggles upward with a sort 


of bulldog determination that is funny and admirable at the same time. You 
will find Lannigan distinctive, refreshing and original. He is not only a 
































WRITERS OF SHORT STORIES 








new character in fiction, but he represents a new type—a type that exists in 
real life, but has never been depicted yet. When he appears he is sure to 
have a host of imitators, but you will find there is only one Lannigan. 
Lannigan was born in a tenement house, of parents scarcely respectable, 
and their lapses in decorum cause him untold grief at first. His highest 
ideal of what he calls ‘‘swell society’ is represented by a cheap boarding 








house. Later on he meets a number of college men, and tries to become 


one of them with startling results. 
SmitH’s MaGazine during the coming year. 


You will follow his upward progress in 








AN AUTHOR WHO UNDERSTANDS BOYS 








No magazine which pretends to 
represent the home 
without stories about boys. 


Epwin L. Sasin is 
at present engaged 
in writing a series 
of stories of boy 
life for SmiTH’s 
MaGazinE. He has 
shown that he is 
well-fitted for the 
task by the success 
which has been 
made_ with his 
book, ‘‘When You 
Were a Boy.” Mr. 
Sabin understands 
his characters and 
has enough of the 


boy’s heart in him - 


tosympathize with 
their troubles and 
their triumphs. In 
SMITH’s, during the 
coming year, he 


will sketch the adventures and esca- 














‘The Adventure of the Postponed 
Spanking,” the title of the first in 
the series, will bring up a host of rec- 


ollections to almost 
every one, and as 
you follow the 
twins fromincident 
to incident of their 
adventurous career 
you will get closer 
to the days of your 
own _ childhood, 
and feel toward the 
twins as you feel 
toward old friends. 
Boyish pranks, tri- 
umphs and mis- 
haps are interesting 
to every one the 
world over. The 
twins whom Mr. 
Sabin will intro- 
duce to you in the 
“‘Tiddle-Toddle 
Stories” are des- 


tined to become famous and perma- 











pades of twinboys. The escapades _ nent figures in literature. You will 
are largely of a domestic setting. meet them ina short time in Smitn’s, 
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REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 














‘In each month’s issue of Smitn’s will appear an 
article on the drama, illustrated, with photographs, 
so that the readers may keep closely in touch 
with the big new productions, and know what to 
expect when they go to see them. Mr. CHANNING 
PoLLOcK will write these articles. Mr. Pollock is 
well-known as a dramatist and critic. His intimate 
connection and knowledge of stage-life makes his 
work of unusual value. 








Grace MarGAreT GOULD has charge of the depart- 
ment known as ‘‘The Out-of-Town-Girl in New 
York.” She tells in each issue the newest tads and 
fancies in feminine apparel. Any new fashion, not 
only in dress, but in furniture, table decorations, 
entertainments, and any of the other things that in- ¥ 
terest women, will be discussed in this department. 
The girl who wants to give a smart luncheon, who 
wants to decorate her room in the latest and pretti- 
est style, who wants to do anything, in short, in 
which taste and fashion play a part, will do well to watch this department. 








LitiAN Bett has been retained by Smitn’s as an ex- 
pert in affairs of the heart. In each issue she has 
something to say on ‘‘the eternal question,” which, 
after all, interests women more than anything else in 
the world. The ethics and esthetics of love-affairs, 
proposals, engagements, flirtations, and successful 
married life are all handled with the ability of one 
who knows. 








During the coming year a Physical Culture Depart- 
ment will be started in Smitn’s MaGazineE by Mrs. 
AUGUSTA PRESCOTT, a recognized authority on physical 
culture for women. Mrs. Prescott will answer letters 
and give general advice on the best and most rational 
methods for securing health and beauty. Her system 
of physical culture does not call for any unusual 
exercises or foods. It is founded on common sense 
and experience. 



























REGULAR DEPARTMENTS oe 














Under the head of ‘‘Safeguarding the Home” a num- 
ber of articles dealing with insurance, banking, the 
stock market and kindred topics discussed in regard to 
their bearing upon the wage-earner who wishes to 
,, know how to invest his money to the best advantage, 
we have been appearing in Smitn’s. During the coming 

year this department will be developed so as to make it 

_one of the most important and vital features in the mag- 
azine. Prominent men, public figures in various parts 
of the comiaiy, have agreed to contribute to it. We have an important an- 
nouncement to make in regard to this department in the near future. 





The fashion department in Smitn’s will continue 
during the coming year to be one of the prominent 
features. No expense will be spared in making it 
the best and most up-to-date in the world. The 
SmiTH fashions are the latest and most approved, and 
the illustrations and directions are really and practi- 
cally helpful. Additional expenditures are being 
made now to make this department bigger and more 
complete. 











The Passing Hour department will keep you in close 
touch with men and events. New figures appear every 
day before the public in kaleidoscopic procession. If you 
read ‘‘The Passing Hour’’ in Smitn’s you are looking 
into the kaleidoscope, and seeing all that is going on. 
We will give you in a nutshell all the news of what peo- 
ple are doing and what sort of people they are,—the 
photographer will help you to see them more plainly. 








ACK OF SPACE prevents us from telling all we have prepared for 
the coming year. Such authors as Charles Garvice, Mary J. Holmes 
and Mrs. Georgie Sheldon, who write for us exclusively; C. N. Wil- 

liamson, George Bronson-Howard, Stanley DuBois, Emma Lee Walton, 
Frederick Walworth Brown, Carmen Sylva, Vincent Harper, and a host of 
others, are all helping to make the 1906 Smitn’s ‘“‘The Magazine of Ten 
Million.” “Step by Step,” Mrs. Georgie Sheldon’s newest novel, 
commences in the February issue. 
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MISS EDNA GOODRICH 
In ‘‘The Genius and the Model” 
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MISS DESIRE LAZARD 
With Fay Templeton in * Forty-five Minutes from Broadway” 











oby C. H. Anderson, 
Francisco, Cal. 


MISS MAY HAMILTON 





























MISS PAULINE THORNE 
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MISS EDNA SIDNEY 
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MISS FLORENCE ROCKWELL 
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MISS PEARL LANDERS 














MISS GERTRUDE QUINLAN 


Playing the part of ‘‘Flora Wiggins” in **The College Widow” 
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by Chas. Emerson Cook 
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This season in a new opera comique, 
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MISS ADELE RITCHIE 


“The Dresden China Comedienne” in vaudeville 
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MISS ADA LEWIS 


The original ‘Tough Girl,” this season with Joseph Cawthorne 
in ‘‘Fritz in Tammany Hall” % 
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ON REVERING RICHES 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


OME one told me yesterday that there are still people 
in this world who revere riches; that is to say, there 
are those who look up to ordinary people who have 

money just because they have it. 

I refuse to believe it. It is preposterous. 

What? To-day? Now? Here? When the money 
kings are almost all getting into disgrace and are become 
the laughingstock of the newspapers and the public? Why, 
it can’t be. 

We all know that money plus kindliness, generosity, 
right feeling, is better than kindliness, generosity, right 
feeling, without money, for the reason that money converts 
kindly impulses into charitable acts; but money plus, it 
may be, pomposity, narrow-mindedness, ostentation and 
selfishness—why, what is there to admire in that? And 
who with brains would admire wealth in that guise? 

You, a poor clerk with the desire to make the world 
happier and a wish to do your work well, are a bigger fig- 
ure than your rich employer, if he is a Gradgrind, or if he 
thinks that his mere riches add a whit to his character. 

I know very well that there have been those who taught 
us to look up to the man who, by a strict looking out for 
number one and a royal disregard for the rights of others, 
had amassed a fortune, and at the age of fifty was gray 
side-whiskered, respectable—and supercilious. 

But now we are being forced to believe that no man can 
be absolutely honest and become what is called a pluto- 
crat, a master of tens of millions; and therefore we who 
are poor but honest, like our parents before us, are coming 
to see that, as Americans, we are every bit as good as the 
men who scatter middle-aged benefactions where they will 
make the most noise. 

Now, mind you, dislike for the rich simply because 
they are rich shows narrow-mindedness and a petty dispo- 
sition on your part. Don’t think that just because you are 
a poor clerk and your employer is rich you are better 
than he is. It is possible that he, with his thousands, does 
more good proportionately than you do with your talents 
and your miserable salary. 

It may be that his brains are of a better kind than yours; 
that he had kindlier ancestors; that his instincts are purer. 
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There are rich men with an admirable ancestry behind 
them, with splendid brains in their heads, and with big, 
warm hearts, that pump money as well as blood, and just 
because you are a poor clerk, it does not follow that you 
are better than they. 

In the matter of ancestry--it isn’t a bad thing to look it 
up. Family pride, if it have a common-sense basis, is far 
better than purse-proudness. 

You are what you have made yourself and what your 
associations have made you, plus-—I’m fond of that word 
plus—what your father and mother and your two grand- 
fathers and two grandmothers and your four great-grand- 
fathers and great-grandmothers and your eight great-great- 
grandfathers and great-great-grandmothers made you; and 
if they were of sturdy stock, you have not only reason to 
be proud, but you have also incurred a duty. You should 
so live as to reflect credit on them who made you what 
you are. 

In other words, if your father was a minister and your 
grandfather a doctor, and your great-grandfather a farmer 
or a Continental soldier, you certainly have good cause to 
poise your head straight above your backbone when you 
come into the presence of your rich employer, who may 
not know who his grandfather was. Your good family 
is worth as much as his money. 

But don’t on the strength of it ask him to Sunday sup- 
per. You with your ten dollars a week and he with his 
eighty thousand dollars a year—-why, he might not under- 
stand your motive. He might think that, instead of con- 
descending to him, you were trying to placate him for 
some maladministration of office on your part. 

In fact, it is well to have as little to do with your rich 
employer as you can. Don’t bow down to his riches, but 
also don’t use up his noon hour in trying to explain to 
him that you esteem him only as a man, and that his dol- 
lars can go to Ballyhack for all you care. Rich employ- 
ers never understand philosophic clerks, and a clerk with 
too much expressed philosophy is oftentimes a clerk with- 
out a job. And if, jobless, you rail at riches, people are 
sure to cry “sour grapes.” 

But let your despising of riches take the form of making 
the most of your opportunities, and try to get more out 
of life than most rich men are able to extract. 

Perhaps, in spite of your miserable salary, you have a 
better ear for music than your rich employer has. Culti- 
vate your love for music. Go to good concerts and the 
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opera and sit up in the “peanut gallery,’ for music, like 
smoke, ascends, and harmonies blend as they go up, and 
you in the cockloft get a better tone picture than your 
howling swells in the five-dollar seats, who perhaps don’t 
care for music at all. 

It may be that even if you are underpaid by that rich 
employer of yours, you have a more ardent love for nature 
than he. He may be blind to the beauties that lie in a 
walk through the country. If he is, take my word for it 
that not all the money in the world will buy him a better 
love for it. So there you have——perhaps a legacy from one 
of your plain ancestors—a gift that he has not. Culti- 
vate it. 

It is not beyond belief that through your love of nature 
you have a taste for pictures that he with his expensive 
gallery, made up entirely of Old World paintings, does 
not have and never will have. His pictures were bought 
for him by his agents, and he relies on their word as to 
their value as works of art. But you, with your love for 
nature and through your love for nature, are able to appre- 
ciate the beauty of a sincere picture without having any- 
one at your elbow to point it out. 

And remember that you have galleries that are free if 
you live in any of the large cities—galleries where you can 
compare the native with the foreign work. Remember, 
also, what is getting to be a greater truth day by day: that 
it is in this country that some of the best landscapes are 
being painted, and that when your rich employer pours 
out his dollars in European capitals for French and Italian 
modern landscapes, he could have got for a tenth of the 
sum better pictures of his own land painted by his own 
countrymen. 

You see, his riches have not taught him to know that 
American landscape art knows no superior, and is still in 
the ascendant. When his pocketbook tells him so, then 
he will believe it. But you, using your own eyes and com- 
paring the spontaneous work of our American masters 
with the great nature that lies out of doors, already believe 
it. And for your consolation let me tell you that the 
French critics indorse your opinion. 

So when they tell me that there are still people in this 
world who revere riches, and I look about and see that 
a man may be a good American citizen, and love nature 
and the arts and attend to his business dutifully, with noth- 
ing in the world but a poor salary to back him, I say that 
if such a man does revere mere riches, he is a fool. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Lucy Harding, a Massachusetts woman, who tells the story, visits Russia She has been taught the language by a young 
nihilist named Nicol Patoff, and on reaching St. Petersburg she tries to find him, but without success. He has disappeared and 
his house and belongings are owned by a gendarme, Michel Seguin, who becomes interested in Miss Harding. One day a thief 
snatches her bag. Seguin’s dog, Chance, springs upon him, but upon the man’s urgent plea she calls the dog off. Paul Strigoff. a 
gendarme noted for heartlessness, rushes up and tells her t: at the man who has just escaped is Carl Zimosky, a notorious nihi- 
list, and that the previous day he entered Michel Seguin's house and stole a watch and some money. A woman introduces her- 
self to Miss Harding as Ursula, the aunt of Zimosky, and tells her a pathetic story of his imprisonment for another’s crime, and 

romises to restore the watch. Subsequently Miss Harding goes to Ursula’s home and receives the wateh, which she returns to 
Michel Seguin. A few days later Miss Harding is giving alms to a beggar when Strigoff appears and places the man under arrest, 
explaining that he is a nihilist. As he is led away he begs Miss Harding to communicate with a woman on the Nevsky, telling 
her of his arrest. She does so, and soon after leaves the city. Three years later she goes to St. Petersburg again, taking with 
her her nephew and niece, Jack and Katy Barton. On arrival she finds that Ursula has gone to Siberia to join her husband, taking 
Carl Zimosky with her. On the train they meet Sophie Scholaskie, a pretty, young Russian girl, who gives them an invitation to 
call. Accepting the invitation, Miss Harding is astonished to find that Sophie’s mcther is the widow of the nihilist arrested by 
Strigoff. Her husband had been sent to Siberia, where he died. After this Miss Harding is frequently seen with the Scholaskies, 
and Sophie and Katy become fast friends. One day when skating on the Neva Strigoff, the gendarme, approaches Sophie and de- 
nounces her as Ivan Scholaskie, a noted nihilist, masquerading as a girl. A sensational arrest follows ana Ivan—who has posed 
as his sister—is led away. 


———— 








CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 

HE next day the hotel, which was 
full of guests of various nation- 
alities, was humming with ex- 

citement. A man dressed in woman’s 
clothes had been arrested on the ice the 
previous night and was lodged in the 
fortress waiting examination. This 
was the first piece of gossip which came 
to my ears as I sat with Jack taking my 
breakfast at a small table a little apart 
from the others. Katy had a violent 
headache, and could not come down, 
and I was glad, as she thus escaped the 
scrutiny of the many eyes turned to- 
ward us as the talk flowed on in low 
tones, but not so low that I did not 
catch much of it. The man arrested 
was Ivan Scholaskie, masquerading as 
his sister, and a noted nihilist and head 
of every plot which had been hatched 
in Russia for the last twenty years, one 
would suppose, to hear the remarks 
made in Russian, German and Italian, 
all of which I understood, but was glad 
Jack did not, especially when, in low- 


ered tones and gestures, we were indi- 
cated as the Americans who had been 
with Ivan—three of them, they said, 
and one a young lady who had fainted 
and been carried off the ice. Hurrying 
through my breakfast, I went to Katy, 
whose face was very white and whose 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“We must do something to save him,” 
she said, while Jack echoed her words. 

He was in a very defiant mood and 
ready to fight the entire Russian Gov- 
ernment, if necessary. But what could 
we do? I thought of M. Seguin, whose 
influence was great; but he had once 
searched for Ivan himself. There could 
be no help from that quarter, and I sat 
down by Katy, trying to soothe her and 
ascertain why she was so unstrung, and 
whether it were possible that in her 
heart there had been born a feeling for 
Ivan different from what she had felt 
for Sophie. But she was noncommit- 
tal on that point. 

There was nothing we could do, ex- 
cept to see the poor mother, and this 
fell to me. She had heard of the arrest, 
and was very glad to see me. 


(Copyright, 1905, by MARY J. HOLMES) 
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“The girl Zaidee came here on her 
way home,” she said, “knowing I would 
be very anxious when Ivan did not 
come. She gave me her account; per- 
haps yours is different.” 
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eloquent, and makes stirring speeches. 
I don’t know of anything worse. But 
when once they suspect a person there 
is little hope, for every act, every move- 
ment, is exaggerated. You are kind to 


Fanning her with the feather duster she had been using, the effect of which was 
to make the lady sneeze vigorously. 


I told her all I could recall, and tried 
to comfort her. But she shook her 
head sadly. 

“There is no bright spot,” she said, 
“and I must bear it. They have wanted 
Ivan for along time. He is shrewd and 


come here, but you must not stay. I, 
too, am a suspect, though Heaven only 
knows why! When Ivan’s father was 
banished, he took an oath that he would 
do what he could to help the nihilists. 
He was only twenty-one—a rash boy, 
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with his father’s love for secrecy and 
adventure and hate of the government. 
He is short for a man, with a fair, 
smooth face, on which he could never 
make a beard grow. He was in Eng- 
land at school two years with his sister 
Sophie, and conceived the idea there of 
personating her, which he did to per- 
fection, and he has often eluded the 
police in that guise. He has been in 
Paris two years at the Bon Marché. 
Sophie is in Paris, too. I wanted to see 
him and he wanted to see me. He is a 
great mother’s boy, and he came, choos- 
ing a woman’s dress, partly for safety 
and partly because the excitement 
pleased him. His own hair is light and 
rather thin. The hair you saw was a 
wig made in Paris, and so natural that 
it could not be detected. He is. very 
popular and has many friends. Some 
met him at the frontier; others at the 
station here, and they have called on 
him in greater crowds than I liked. I 
was always dreading some evil, and now 
it has come. If he had kept in Sophie’s 
clothes the evil might have been averted, 


but he would go to their meetings in his 


own dress, and this is the result. The 
night you were here and Michel Seguin 
came, I felt my life strings snap, for I 
was nearly sure he knew it was Ivan, 
and refrained from arresting him for 
your sake. He can be very stern on 
occasion, but is also kind. He was kind 
to my husband, and will be to Ivan, if 
he is sent to Siberia, as is probable. I 
shall follow him in time and die there. 
When I can I will write you, if you will 
leave me your address.” 

I gave it to her, and asked if there 
was anything more I could do. 

“Yes,” she said; “bring me your 
niece. I can tell you in confidence, Ivan 
was very fond of her. From the mo- 
ment he saw her, she took so strong 
a hold of him that he could think of lit- 
tle else. ‘If I were an American I’d try 
to win her,’ he often said, and, as it 
was, he thought of going to America 
and becoming one of its citizens, hoping 
this might help his cause. Poor Ivan! 
My dear boy! All his hopes blasted! 
Nothing but Siberia now!” 

She didn’t cry—she couldn’t; but her 
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face quivered and her red eyes had in 
them a look I did not like. The next 
day I took Katy to see her, and found 
her with the same drawn expression on 
her face, but it relaxed at sight of Katy, 
and it seemed to me there was a faint 
moisture in her tired, sunken eyes. Katy 
saw it, and with her soft hand she 
closed the lids gently, saying to the 
poor woman: “Try to cry; it will do you. 
good.” 

I watched the process anxiously, and 
was delighted at last to see a great tear 
force its way under the lids and roll - 
down her cheek. It was succeeded by 
another, and another, until they fell like 
rain, amid moans and gasps, as if cry- 
ing gave her pain. : 

“T believe you have saved my life,” 
she said, when the paroxysm had sub- 
sided. “I had not cried before since 
they took my husband away, and there 
was a pressure like fire in my head and 
eyes.’ 

She did seem better, and at last fell 
asleep, with Katy smoothing her white 
hair and forehead. 

That night M. Seguin called, seem- 
ing at first under some restraint, as if 
he had lost favor with us. He did not 
mention Ivan until I asked where he 
was, and what would probably be his 
fate. 

“Siberia, undoubtedly; but not for a 
long time, as they can find nothing 
criminal against him,” he said. “He 
is an agitator—a stirrer-up. He kept 
the thing simmering wherever he went. 
A very fine fellow, but a dangerous 
man, with his principles and pleasing 
personality. We had to arrest him to 
keep him out of mischief. I am sorry 
that you were present at the arrest.” 

I think he said all this on Katy’s ac- 
count, but she made no comment. 
There were two red spots on her cheeks 
and her eyes were unnaturally bright as 
she listened to him. 

“Since you have been so intimate with 
Ivan, and came from Paris with him, 
you will probably be questioned as to 
what you know of his movements,” 
Michel said to us. 

“Oh, no!” Katy gasped; and the red 
on her cheeks faded to a deadly pallor. 
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“T can't be questioned. I have done 
enough. My scarlet cloak betrayed 
him.’ 

Michel looked pityingly at her as he 
tried to reassure her by saying the ex- 
amination would be a mere formality, 
and she had nothing to dread. He did 
not stay long after this, but before he 
went, he told us his mother was soon 
going to Monte Carlo, and would take 
Zaidee with her. “She is very fond of 
Monte Carlo, and very successful, as a 
rule—or Zaidee is. I am told she fre- 
quently tells my mother where to put 
her money, and mother listens to her as 
she never listens to anyone else. You 
did a good thing when you gave your 
hat to that girl! She has it yet, and 
wears it sometimes, I believe; at least, I 
occasionally see her with a most won- 
derful headgear.” 

After he was gone Katy began to cry. 
She dreaded the ordeal that lay before 
her should we be questioned with re- 
gard to our acquaintance with Ivan. 
Jack rather anticipated it. 

“All you have to do is to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” he said, adding, with a boy’s 
bravado: “But I shall do more; I shall 
tell ’em what I think of ’em. I’ve 
wanted a chance at ’em.” 

The next day he had his chance, and 
we were questioned separately and in- 
dividually with regard to our connec- 
tion with the Scholaskies, and as each 
told the same story without any varia- 
tion, we were believed and not molested 
as partisans. I heard that Jack called 
the officials fools, and said some very 
uncomplimentary things of the Russian 
Government, and when the officers 
laughed, and called him a silly boy to 
fall in love with a man, he called them 
liars, and when one of them threatened 
him for contempt, he told them to do 
their worst, if they wanted his father 
about their ears with the U. S. A. and 
a war ship and the President, and a lot 
more. 

M. Seguin was present, acting as in- 
terpreter, and softening a good deal 
that Jack said, but the officers knew he 
was a reckless boy, and were more 
amused than angry. Poor little Katy 
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was white as a sheet at first, but, gath- 
ering courage as the examination pro- 
ceeded, told what she knew in a 
straightforward way, and then, with 
streaming eyes, pleaded for Ivan, that 
his punishment might be of the mildest 
form. She was not taunted with being 
in love as Jack had been, but was 
treated with a kindness and deference 
one would hardly expect from those 
grim Russians. Try as we might, we 
could hear nothing definite of Ivan until 
Zaidee brought us the news that he was 
to go to Siberia for three or four years, 
and his mother would follow him as 
soon as she was able. 

“T’d go, too, and see to ’em, if I 
didn’t have to look after old Madame 
Seguin, and keep her from drinking too 
much,” she said, with a queer grimace. 
“She is very fond of wine, and would 
get as drunk as a fool if I did not stop 
her. I touch her arm, and she knows 
what I mean. That’s why I stand be- 
hind her, and when I think she has had 
enough, I go for her. At Monte Carlo 
she gets so excited that she don’t know 
anything, and I have to tell her to put 
up the money she has won and when to 
put it down. She’s a queer one.” 

For Michel she had only words of 
praise. “A splendid man that! No one 
need be afraid of him except they are 
bad,” she said, forgetting the time when, 
a poor street waif, she used to run at 
the sight of him. 

We tried to see Ivan; but that was 
impossible. We could only send him a 
message and a good-by through Michel 
Seguin, who promised to do for him all 
he consistently could. 

“Perhaps he may write to you,” he 
said, looking at Katy, who had been 
like a wilted flower ever since the ar- 
rest, caring for nothing except to leave 
the city as soon as possible. She went 
once alone to call on Madame Scho- 
laskie, and when she returned she 
seemed much happier. Madame had 
promised to write if Ivan could not, and 
sundry messages, I was sure, were given 
to his mother for him. 

Two days later we left St. Peters- 
burg, with only M. Seguin at the station . 
to say good-by. He was there officially, 








and was looking tired and worn, I 
thought, and sorry that we were leav- 
ing. As I stood by him for a moment, 
when no one was near, I said: “Do you 
think Nicol Patoff is in Siberia?” 

“I know he isn’t,” he replied, and I 
continued: “It is very strange that he 
should disappear so absolutely, and for 
so long a time.” 

“Yes, very strange!” he said, and I 
went on: “When you do hear from him, 
whether for good or bad, will you let 
me know?” 

“Certainly,” he said, and added: “You 
have not forgotten him, I see.” 

“No,” I answered. “I shall never 
forget him. If I have said less of him 
during this visit to your city, it is be- 
cause sO many exciting things have 
taken place. You remember the mes- 
sages I gave you for him?” 

“Ves.”’ . 

“You will give them to him?” 

“Yes; and shall I tell him that if he 
were a free man among men you might 
possibly listen to his suit, if he cared to 
press it?” 

“No; oh, no,” I said, quickly, feeling 


ghoe { 
As I sat with Jack, taking my breakfast. 


as I never had before that Nicol’s place 
had been taken by the man before me, 
and between whom and myself there 
could never be anything but friend- 
ship. 

“T am sorry for Nicol,” he said; “and 
now'you must go, but. you will come 
again.” 

I nodded negatively as I gave him 
my hand, .which he held till the last mo- 
ment; and I felt his warm clasp long 
after our train had left the city and we 
were plunging into the snow and ice 
which lined our way to the frontier. 
As we crossed it, and shook off the 
Russian soil or snow from our feet, I 
said “Thank God!” with more fervency 
than I had done before when I left the 
country behind me. 

In his journal at our first stopping 
place Jack wrote: 


Thank the Lord we are out of Russia and 
can sneeze if we want to. I have had a 
jolly time, too. An adventure with a real 
nihilist; and seen him arrested. I always 
said she had big feet and hands. But she 
was game, and I liked her. I don’t under- 
stand Katy, unless she was in love with him. 
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She says she suspected it was Ivan and not 
Sophie that night at Madame Scholaskie’s. 
Well, I had a squabble with some gendarmes 
and told ‘em what I thought of ’em, and I 


PART 


CHAPTER I. 


LETTERS FROM’ RUSSIA. 


From St. Petersburg we went to 


Italy for the rest of the winter; and 
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guess I just missed Siberia. I ought to be 
satisfied with my Russian trip, and I am, 
and don’t care to repeat it; but what a lot 
I shall have to tell when I get home! 


Ill. 


much like Ivan that I did not wonder 
he could pass for her so easily. She 
was delighted to see us, especially Katy, 
in whom, she seemed to feel she had a 
particular right of ownership, and 


I gave him my hand, which he held till the last moment. 


April found us again in Paris, at our 
old quarters, the Bellevue. As soon as 
we were settled, we looked up Sophie 
Scholaskie, whom we found up three 
long flights of stairs in a very pretty 
little apartment where she lived alone, 
with a woman to come morning and 
night to see to her rooms. She was a 
very handsome young woman, and so 


whom she scrutinized very closely all 
the time we were with her, and kissed 
at parting, saying, “For Ivan’s sake!” 
She talked a great deal, but in a 
pleasant, ladylike way, asking many 
questions about her mother and Ivan. 
She had tried to keep him from going 
to St. Petersburg, she said, knowing 
how hotheaded he was when among his 
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own friends. But nothing could deter 
him, and Siberia was the result. He 
had been there some time. Indeed, she 
believed he had started on his north- 
ern journey the day we left the city. 
He had been treated with a good deal 
of kindness—thanks to Michel Seguin, 
who had used his influence all along the 
line. Did we know Michel? 

The color in my face was a suffi- 
cient reply, and she went on: “Of 
course you do. I remember hearing of 
the American lady whom he would 
marry if she were willing, and it were 
not for his termagant old mother.” 

“No,” I exclaimed. “M. Seguin 
neither wants me nor I him. We are 
friends, that’s all; and his mother need 
have no fear of me.” 

Sophie laughed, and replied: “It 
would be good, pious work to live with 
her, I think. She is here now at the 
Grand Hotel, with her maid, spending 
what she won at Monte Carlo. Per- 
haps you’d like to call upon her? This 
is her day.” 

“Never!” I answered, quickly, with 
a vivid remembrance of her manner to- 
ward me the night I dined with her. 

I had had enough of Madame Se- 
guin, but did not express myself to 
Sophie, who spoke next of her grand- 
mother, who lived in London, 

“I think old ladies all get queer,” she 
said; “and grandma is the queerest of 
all, but I want you to call upon her. In 
fact, she expects you. She is half Eng- 
lish, you know. Her mother was a 
Londoner, but her father was a Rus- 
sian. She may amuse you.” 

I was not in a very good mood to be 
amused, but I took Madame Reynaud’s 
address and promised to call, if I had 
time, and the next day we left Paris. 
There was some misunderstanding with 
regard to our passage, which we had 
thought secured, and we were obliged 
to stay in London several days. 

As time hung rather heavily upon 
our hands, I suggested one afternoon 
that we call on Madame Reynaud and 
see what she was like. We found her 
in a fine apartment on Piccadilly, near 
Hyde Park, and attended by a butler, 
cook and maid. She was a little, wiz- 


ened-up old woman, painted and pow- 
dered, with many rings on her shrivéled 
hands and large solitaires in her ears. 
She received us with a great deal of 
ceremony, and ordered tea at once. 
She had heard of us from her daugh- 
ter and from Sophie, whom she sup- 
posed we had seen at her treadmill 
work, she said. Then began a tirade 
against Sophie for earning her own liv- 
ing—“teaching every kind of brat, when 
she might live with me and be some- 
thing besides a breadwinner. I see a 
good deal of society, for there is blue 
blood in my veins—English as well as 
Russian, and I am as proud of the one 
as of the other.” 

I thought I should greatly prefer 
Sophie’s life to one with that blue- 
blooded woman. She took up Ivan 


next, but not until she had nearly 
thrown Katy into hysterics by saying, 
in a very brusque way: “And this is 
the little girl Ivan fancied when mas- 
querading as Sophie; and did you fancy 
im! 


“Madame,” Katy replied, with great 
dignity, “I liked your’ grandson as 
Sophie very much. I have never 
known him as Ivan.” 

“Well put—well put;” and madame 
laughed with a kind of cackle which 
I detested. 

“You’d better never know him as 
Ivan,” she continued.. “I’ve. warned 
him what he’d come to, and he has 
come to it. I have no patience with a 
nihilist, or anarchist, or striker of any 
kind. They deserve Siberia, or some- 
thing worse, and I’m glad Ivan has his 
deserts at last—masquerading in petti- 
coats! Yes, he has his deserts. It’s 
the Scholaskie blood, not mine—not 
the Rubenstein on the Russian side, nor 
the Burnells on the English. I’m 
proud of both. And my daughter is go- 
ing to join her scapegrace son? Well, 
let her; her husband died there. He 
played the rdle of a beggar and was 
caught; Ivan played the fine lady and 
was caught—served ’em right, served 
’em right! I would not turn my hand 
to save him. Have some more tea?” 

She spoke to me, but I declined. She 
suggested that I should drive with her 
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in the park, but I was anxious to get 
away from the dreadful old woman. As 
we were leaving, she put her hand on 
Katy’s shoulder, and said: “You are a 
bonnie little lassie, as the Scotch say, 
and if Ivan were not such a fool, and 
you were not an American, I think it 
would do, and I should know where to 
leave my diamonds. I lie awake nights 
thinking about it. There is no one but 
Ivan’s wife and Sophie, and diamonds 
would be out of place on her as a 
ao teacher. They are worth having, 
e ?” 

She touched the large pendants in her 
ears and held up both her hands, on 
which seven rings were sparkling. Katy 
made no reply; she was as anxious to 
leave the house as I was, and we both 
breathed more freely when out in the 
open air in the bustle of Piccadilly. 

A few days later we sailed for home, 
and, as my brother’s house in Wash- 


She held up both her hands, on which seven rings 
were sparkling. 
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ington was rented for the year, Jack and 
Katy came with me to Ridgefield, 
where Jack found ample scope for his 
talent in narrating to the boys of the 
place his adventures in Russia. Katy 
was very reticent. Something had come 
over her spirits, and for hours she 
would sit silent, with a look on her face 
as if her thoughts were far away. 
Once I spoke of Ivan, when there came 
a look of intense pain on her face, and 
she said: “Don’t auntie; I can’t bear 
it. To think we are so happy here and 
so free, and he is a prisoner in Siberia, 
doing I don’t know what—working in 
a chain gang, maybe.” 

I disabused her mind of that idea, and 
a few days later there came to me a 
letter, worn and soiled, as if it had been 
long on the way, and had passed 
through many hands. It was from 
Ivan, who was in southern Siberia, and 
his mother was with him. He was hap- 
pier, he wrote, than he had thought it 
possible for him to be as an exile and 
prisoner. He had met his fate, and it 
was not as bad as he had expected. 
Southern Siberia was not like the dreary 
north. He was a prisoner, it was true, 
and under surveillance, but he scarcely 
felt it, as he had nothing to conceal, 
and, since his mother joined him, he was 
tolerably content. He had heard of 
Jack’s daring defense and Katy’s ear- 
nest appeal for him, and thanked them 
for it. . 

Then he spoke of Katy particularly, 
saying : 


Under my woman's dress a man’s heart 
was beating, and I was not insensible to the 
loveliness of your niece. She attracted me 
the moment I saw her in the train, and the 
attraction grew until I think I was as much 
in love with her as a man ever is with a 
pure, innocent girl, and my love was _ in- 
tensified from the fact that I had to conceal 
its nature. It was not Sophie who kissed 
her, but Ivan, the man who longed to take 
her in his arms, and who sees her now 
shrinking from me as if she half divined the 
truth. Did she, I wonder, and is there in 
her heart anything which responds to my 
love? am a Russian, but I can live in 
America and conform to American customs. 
I am a prisoner, but that does not count. 
There are many men here who stood higher 
in the social world than I did. Four years, 
the term for which IT am banished, pass 
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quickly, and when I am free I shall come to 
America, if Katy gives me the least encour- 
agement to do so. She may not care to 
write to me, as other eyes than mine would 
see her letter, but tell her to write to mother 
a friendly letter, making no mention of what 
I have written. I shall take it as an answer 
in the affirmative, and nothing in Siberia can 
trouble me again. By the way, you have 
some old friends here—Ursula and _ her 
nephew Carl, who, I imagine, is naturally a 
hard ticket. But he is doing his best as 
a farmer, and will be quite a respected citizen 
in time. Mother joins me in love to you all, 
and says tell you that old Drusa is with us 
and we are not very unhappy. She knows 
what I have written and will look anxiously 
for Katy’s letter. God bless you all. 
IvAN SCHOLASKIE. 

I heard from Sophie that you called on 
my grandmother in London and that she 
gave you her opinion of myself quite freely. 
She is a holy terror! 


This letter Katy read several times, 
but it was some days before I spoke of 
it to her, and asked if she intended writ- 
ing to Madame Scholaskie. For some 
moments she made no reply, and when, 
at last, she did, her voice was very low 
and her face flushed, as if she were 
ashamed. 

“To write to madame will be en- 
couraging Ivan, and I don’t know as 
I ought to do that, I have such pecul- 
iar feelings with regard to him. I 
loved Sophie as I have never loved any 
other girl, and yet there was always 
something queer about it, and when I 
knew she was Ivan, I recoiled from her 
for a while. I have never known Ivan 
as a man; never seen him in a man’s 
clothes. If I had, I should know bet- 
ter what to do. I must think.” 

She took a week to think, and then 
one day surprised me with a tetter she 
had written to Madame Scholaskie. It 
was very short—very commonplace, I 
thought, and had in it no mention of 
Ivan,-except at the last, when she wrote: 


We 


Please remember us all to your son. 
are glad he finds Siberia endurable. 


I thought it very cold, but it was a 
letter, and would answer Ivan’s ques- 
tion. For three days it lay upon the 
library table, directed and stamped, and 
then one morning I missed it as I came 
to breakfast after the postman’s call, 
and Katy said to me: “I have com- 
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mitted myself. The letter has gone, 
but may never reach its destination.” 
Weeks passed, and months, and no 
answer came to Katy’s letter. Her face 
wore a look of disappointment, but she 
never mentioned Russia voluntarily. 
Jack, on the contrary, was never tired 
of airing his exploits, and telling of 
Ivan’s arrest in a woman’s clothes, and 
what he said to the gendarme in Ivan’s 
defense; and when these topics failed, 
Chance was a fertile theme. Unknown 
to any of us, he wrote to M. Seguin, 
and received an answer, written, I think, 
as much for my benefit as for Jack’s. 
There was a long account of Chance 
and his doings, which pleased Jack. 


You will of course show this letter to your 
aunt [Michel wrote] and tell her she is not 
forgotten, and that I have only to mention 
her name to Chance, telling him to find her, 
when he springs up, racing all over the 
house, and, if the door is open, rushing into 
the street in his mad search for her; and 
when he fails he comes back and puts his 
head in my lap with a sorry, human look in 
his eyes, as if asking where she is, and why 
she does not come. I ask that, too, some- 
times. I am very lonely now, as mother is 
in Monte Carlo with Zaidee, who is growing 
to be a tall girl, quite unlike the tousle- 
head to whom your aunt gave her hat. That 
hat is still in existence, hanging in Zaidee’s 
room in place of an icon, I verily believe. 
The girl says she does not believe in icons. 
She believes in the religion of the United 
States, and when I asked her which one, tell- 
ing her there were many creeds and isms 
there, she promptly answered, “Miss Hard- 
ing’s religion, of course.” 

I have heard of Ivan—that he is doing 
well and feeling well. His sister has been 
to St. Petersburg to dispose of the furniture 
of the house. Some of it she sold, some was 
rented with the house, and some she stored, 
in case her mother should return, which is 
doubtful, as she is very feeble. Tell your 
aunt that I bought the square table at which 
she was playing cards when I came looking 
for Ivan. I hardly know why I bought it, 
when our house is full of tables, but I did, 
and it has a place in what I call my den. 
Tell her, too, that I am writing on Nicol 
Patoff’s desk, and that I know no more of 
him now than when she was here. Your 
sister was a beautiful little girl. Give her 
my love, if she cares to take it from an old 
man like me. And give it to your auntie, 
too. I always think of her as a girl, she 
looks so young. Tell her that the old drosky 
man who, the winter she was here, was keep- 
ing his bones warm in his mud hut on the 
plains, has come back with a new establish- 
ment and new horse, and loudly laments that 
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he did not have the pleasure of driving little 
madame. He thinks he lost a great deal— 
not so much in kopecks as in honor. He 
took Zaidee out one day, rather against his 
will, as he remembered the tousle-haired girl 
who had your aunt’s hat, and hardly thought 
it fit that she should ride in his new drosky, 
even if she is transformed into a fine-looking 
girl, with a tongue in her head, he said, and 
a devil in her eyes! He nearly upset her, 
he drove so fast, and she was glad to escape 
with whole bones. Zaidee is what you call 
a case—a rank nihilist at heart, I believe, but 
she covers it so well that mother does not 
suspect. If she did she would not tolerate 
the girl a moment. She is death on anarchy 
of any kind. 


There was more in the same strain, 
and Jack did not think much of the 
letter as a whole. It was more for me, 
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Her shriek might have been Pie! on the Nevsky as 
she fell against an old serving woman. 
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he said, than for himself, and I'd better 
answer it. But I didn’t, and time went 
on, and Russia seemed to me far in the 
past, and as something I should never 
see again, when in the summer, two 
years after our winter’s experience, I 
was there again, the companion or guest 
of a lady who took me with her because 
I could speak the difficult language. 
There was no Sophie Scholaskie with 
us this time—no M. Seguin at the fron- 
tier. Instead, there were plenty of of- 
cials, rather brusque and rough, as they 
examined our baggage and passports, 
and scrutinized me curiously, as if they 
had seen me before, and wondered why 
I was there so often. I wondered, too, 
before the long, dreary journey came 
to an end, and St. Petersburg, with 
its gilded dome and spires and palaces, 
loomed into sight. Then I began to feel 
at home, for I knew nearly every foot 
of the great city, and I recognized some 
of the officials whom I had seen before. 
The hotel did not suit my friend, who 
wished for a more quiet place, and, after 
a few inquiries, we found it by a strange 
chance in the very house where the 
Scholaskies had lived, and where MI. 
Seguin had come searching for Ivan. 





CHAPTER II. 


MRS. BROWNE. 





It was a boarding house, kept by a 
Mrs. Browne, an English woman, who 
had seen better days, as she constantly 
reminded her boarders, whom she pre- 
ferred to call guests. She was particu- 
lar to impress upon her guests that she 
spelled her name with a final “e.” That 
was more aristocratic! Many of her 
boarders were away, and for this reason, 
perhaps, I was offered as a sitting room 
the one where madame had received us 
and we had played whist with Sophie. 
I could almost have sworn that some of 
the furniture was the same; especially 
the chair in which madame had sat, 
clutching the arms so tightly with a 
look of terror on her face which I could 
see so plainly; and a kind of creepy 
feeling came over me, as if the place 
were haunted. 
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“Yes, this is very nice,” I said, “but 
have you no other rooms I can look 
at?” : 

Mrs. Browne was a woman with a 
square jaw, and it fell at once, as she 
repeated, “Other rooms? Yes, but the 
likes of you don’t want them. Ain't 
you an American, and don’t they always 
want the best? What ails the room? It 
has been occupied by nobility !” 

I saw that she must be conciliated, 
and hastened to assure her that the 
room was all that could be desired by 
nobility or Americans. 

“In Heaven’s name, what’s the mat- 
ter, then?” she asked; and I replied that 
to me it seemed haunted by the people 
whom I once knew. 

Her shriek might have been heard on 
the Nevsky as she fell against an old 
serving woman who was just entering 
the room and kept her mistress, from 
falling. 

“Haunted? Explain! What do you 
mean? What do you know of the peo- 
ple who once lived here? I was told 


by the proprietor, of whom I rented it a 
year ago, that it was perfectly respect- 


able every way. There isn’t a more 
first-class house in St. Petersburg. Do 
you think I would have anything that 
was not first class—I, who wasn’t 
brought up to keep boarders?” 

“Of course not,” I said, taking a 
chair and removing my hat, for the day 
was very warm. 

The woman’s manner was so offen- 
sive that I resolved to tell her the truth 
about her first-class house, and was 
rather anxious to see the effect, espe- 
cially as her first question to us after 
learning that we were Americans was 
to ask if we sympathized with the an- 
archists, of whom America was full, and 
who were always killing a President or 
somebody, just like the nihilists. She 
detested them, she said, and would not 
have one in her house if she knew it. 
She did have one, as she found after he 
had left, and she burned sulphur candles 
in his room for two days to remove the 
taint. Her servants were all loyal to 
the government, such as it was. She 
thought it might be improved, but it 
was the duty of its citizens to stand by 
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it. All this she had said, and more, and 
I was wondering if she knew that nihil- 
ists had occupied her house and were 
now in Siberia. 

“Did you ever hear of the Scholas- 
kies?”’ I asked, when I could get in a 
word. 

“Scholaskies?” she repeated. “The 
name sounds familiar. Alex”—and she 
turned to the old woman against whom 
she was still propped, and who seemed 
to be her prime factor—‘‘Alex,” she 
screamed, saying apologetically to us, 
“she is deaf as a post. Alex, did you 
ever hear of the Scholaskies ?” 

The old woman shook her head, and 
Mrs. Browne continued in Russian, 
which she had no idea I understood, 
“This American woman speaks as if the 
Scholaskies had something to do with 
this house—this room. Think hard!’ 

The old woman looked at my friend, 
Mrs. Whitney, and myself, curiously, as 
if we were some rare specimens, while 
she seemed to be thinking, and her tan- 
colored face wrinkled up into folds; 
then she shook her head again, and Mrs. 
Browne said to me: “Alex never heard 
of them; but then she has only been 
a year here from Moscow; have you, 
Alex?” 

Alex didn’t answer, and the ques- 
tion was screamed into her ear. 

“Faith of my fathers!” she exclaimed, 
backing away from her mistress. ‘‘Mad- 
ame needn’t yell like that. Take my 
good ear”’—and she turned her right 
toward Mrs. Browne—“and I hear fair- 
ly well. I don’t know the Scholaskies. 
Shall I dust now? I see some on the 
furniture.” 

Mrs. Browne nodded, and the old 
woman began her dusting, moving very 
slowly, and not letting a particle escape 
her, I was sure. Addressing us again, 
but watching her servant narrowly, to 
see that she was doing her duty, Mrs. 
Browne continued : 

“These Scholaskies could not be dis- 
reputable, or Alex would have heard of 
them. She knows everything, deaf as 
she is. She was highly recommended 
by a titled English family, who had her 
for a short time, but long enough to 
know her value. She is old, to be sure, 
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though not as old as she looks, I imag- 
ine. I have never asked her age. She 
was worked to death as a serf on a farm 
when young—was abused, I believe, 
though she never talks about it. She 
does not talk much, anyway, and is true 
as steel to her friends, poor thing !—she 
has had so few. I asked her once if 
she had seen a great deal of trouble, 
and ‘she replied: ‘I have been in hell; 
don’t ask me any more.’ Dreadful, 
wasn’t it? I dare say they beat her 
on the farm. They used to before the 
emancipation, you know.” 

I began to think I should never get 
the Scholaskies in if Mrs. Browne kept 
on with her eulogy of Alex, when there 
came a little break, as Mrs. Browne 
went forward to show Alex a spot of 
dust she had missed. 

“IT. know the Scholaskies,” I said: 
“They once lived here. They were 
nihilists, all of them—father, mother, 
son and daughter !” 

As Alex was not near enough to lean 
upon, Mrs. Browne fell back into her 
chair with a scream, which Alex’s good 
ear must have heard, for she came at 
once to her mistress, asking what she 
could do for her, and fanning her with 
the feather duster she had been using, 
the effect of which was to make the 
lady sneeze vigorously. 

“Go ’way, go ’way,” she said, push- 
ing Alex aside; then, turning to me, she 
continued: “You must excuse me, I 
have such delicate nerves. It is in our 
family. But tell me what you know of 
the Scholaskies.” 

I told her of meeting Sophie on the 
train—of all she was to us as a friend; 
of the evening when, with my nephew 
and niece, I sat in that room playing 
whist and a gendarme came in 

“In here? In this room?” and there 
was a gurgling sound in her throat as 
she called for Alex, whose good ear 
was at the end of the room and did not 
hear. “Go on,” she said, at last. “I 
shall throw up the lease. Gendarmes 
and nihilists both in this room!” 

I went on and told her the whole 
story, in which she at last became great- 
ly interested, especially in the arrest on 
the Neva. 
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“Dreadful! Horrible!” - she  ex- 
claimed. “Didn’t you die with fright 
and shame?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied. “I was shocked 
and astonished, but not ashamed. I 
would have saved Ivan if I could.” 

“You would?” she exclaimed. ‘Are 
you a nihilist or an anarchist?” 

“Neither,” I answered her. “Ivan 
was my friend, and I was sorry for 
him; a young man in his prime to be 
banished from all that made life worth 
living. But suppose we come to busi- 
ness about the rooms, I’ve told you 
why they seemed haunted, but, sitting 
here as long as I have, that feeling has 
vanished, and I rather think I’d like 
them for the sake of old times, if my 
friend is agreeable;”’ and I turned to 
Mrs. Whitney, a frail little body, who 
had been an amused listener to the con- 
versation, and who left everything to 
me. 

She was quite willing, she said, but 
what was it about giving up the lease 
because the house had been contami- 
nated by nihilists? She would not like 
to get settled and then have to move. 

Mrs. Browne was taken by surprise. 
She had made a good bargain with the 
landlord. The house was well situated 
for boarders. Those she had had in the 
last winter were to return the coming 
winter. She could not afford to throw 
up the lease, as half her rent was paid 
in advance. This she explained, and 
added: “I’m in a tight place.” 

I think it is in my nature to give 
advice, whether asked for or not, and I 
said to her: “If you burned sulphur 
candles two days for one nihilist, burn 
them eight days for four—Monsieur 
and Madame Scholaskie, Ivan and 
Sophie. That surely would clear the 
atmosphere.” 

I felt nearly certain that I heard a 
chuckle from Alex, who was wiping 
a window, but as her bad ear was to- 
ward me, I might have been mistaken. 
For a moment Mrs. Browne’s gray 
eyes shone angrily; then she laughed, 
and said: “It is so long since those peo- 
ple were here that I think I'll risk the 
house without the candles. Will you 
take the rooms ?” 
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She was coming to business, which 
was settled at once, although I thought 
her price rather exorbitant, but Mrs. 
Whitney paid the bills without a mur- 
mur. Indeed, I don’t know that I 
should have dared protest under any 
circumstances. I was somewhat cowed 
by Mrs. Browne with her blue blood 
and the “e” at the end of her name. She 
was a wiry little woman with a tongue, 
and after we had agreed upon the rooms 
—to her evident satisfaction and surprise 
that we had not tried to beat her down 
—she began very volubly to descant 
upon the great privileges we enjoyed as 
her guests: the best the market could 
produce; the cleanest house, and most 
attentive servants, especially Alex, 
whose virtues she began again to extol. 
Incidentally, she called our attention to 
the fact that Alex never went out but 
once a week, and not always that. 

“To-night happens to be her evening 
out,” she said. “Where she goes I don’t 
know. She is never late, and when she 
comes in, she takes off her shoes so as 
not to make a noise. She will not dis- 
turb you. Come, Alex, you have dusted 
this room enough.” 

With a bow she left us, followed by 
Alex, who was a little lame, and limped 
as she walked. 

“Broke her leg at hard work, and it 
was not set right,’ Mrs. Browne ex- 
plained, as she saw us looking after her. 
“Poor thing, she has been through fire 
and water, but is strong as an ox. Can 
pick me up as if I were a little child. 
Good-morning.” 

I was glad when she was gone, with 
her enumeration of Alex’s virtues. I 
had taken a prejudice against the old 
woman, and believed she could hear 
more than she pretended. That after- 
noon we moved into our new quarters 
and took our first dinner with Mrs. 
Browne. Everything was homelike, 
well cooked and well served. The linen 
was spotless, the china pretty, and the 
silver real, as Mrs. Browne took pains 
to inform us, saying she would have 
no shams about her house, if she knew 
it. 

That night was warm and bright, 
with a full moon, but I could not sleep 


for the thoughts crowding so fast upon 
my brain. Where were Madame 
Scholaskie and Ivan? And where was 
Michel Seguin, and should I see him 
again? I would not ask Mrs. Browne 
if she knew anything of him. I would 
wait and let him find me. Attracted 
by the beauty of the night, I arose at 
last and went to a window, where I 
stood looking out, when, just as a clock 
struck twelve, I saw Alex stealing soft- 
ly up to the house, and taking off her 
shoes, as her mistress had said. 

“She is not a very early bird, with 
all her virtues,” I thought; but I heard 
no sound as she entered the house; and, 
going back to bed, I fell asleep at last, 
and dreamed of M. Seguin and his dog. 


CHAPTER III. 
ZAIDEE IN MOURNING. 


The next day I went for a drive with 
Mrs. Whitney along the Court Quay 
and the Nevsky Prospect and past the 
Seguin house, which had an air of be- 


ing shut up. The old porter was, how- 
ever, at his post, and in the third story 
a window was open and a bird cage 
standing in it with a bird straining his 
little throat with his song, while near 
him was a vase of flowers. 

“Somebody is home,” I thought. 
“Zaidee, probably, and that is her room. 
If so, she will find me.” 

Then I wondered if Chance was 
there, and, like a foolish young school- 
girl, I called his name twice as we 
passed the house. There was an an- 
swering roar from some quarter—a rush 
of feet and a tussle with the porter, 
whose voice was very high, mingled 
with another which I recognized as Zai- 
dee’s, and then, when we were some 
distance from the house, the dog broke 
away and came rushing after us with 
barks of delight. He had recognized 
my voice and was in hot pursuit. I 
knew it would not do for him to over- 
take us, as I didn’t know what he might 
do in his excitement, and Mrs. Whitney 
was afraid of dogs. 

“Drive fast and don’t let him overtake 
us,” I said to the coachman, who had 
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turned his head and needed no second 
bidding to hurry, so that it was now a 
race between the horse and the dog, 
and the horse beat, for it seemed to 
dawn on Chance that he was doing a 
ridiculous thing, and he began to 
slacken his speed, while Zaidee came 
running bareheaded and _ bare-armed 
along the Nevsky till she reached the 
animal, and, seizing him by the mane, 
led him back to the house. 

I knew then that Zaidee would find 
us very soon, nor was I mistaken, for 
that evening as it began to grow. dark 
Mrs. Browne appeared at my door say- 
ing there was a young person who 
wished to see me. 

“T think she is some lady’s maid, or 
upper servant,” she said. “I thought she 
might have some message, and asked 
her, but she said no, she came to see 
Miss Harding—that you were her 
friend. She is in the kitchen. Will 
you see her there?” 

“It’s Zaidee,” I said. “I’m sure it’s 
Zaidee. Bring her in here.” 


“Here in your sitting room?” Mrs. 
Browne asked, with a look of surprise, 
and I knew that with her blue blood and 
the “e” at the end of her name, she did 
not approve of what she probably at- 
tributed to American democracy. “Well, 


’ 


if you say so,” she said, and in a mo- 
ment Zaidee came in, taller than when I 
last saw htr and improved in every 
way. 

There was still a peasant air about 
her, but there was also an air as if she 
had lived with cultivated people and 
profited by it. She was in mourning for 
some friend, and my heart gave a great 
thump with fear of what she might tell 
me. In her hand were the flowers I 
had seen in a window of the Seguin 
house. 

“TI brought these to you,” she said, 
putting them into a vase which stood 
on a small table in the center of the 
room, 

She was very quick and handy in 
what she did, and I could understand 
why Madame Seguin liked her so much. 
I was about to ask her some questions, 
after thanking her for the flowers, when 
there came upon the door the same 
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pounding and scratching and whining I 
had heard twice before. 

“Chance!” I exclaimed. 
with you. Let him-in. 
him.” 

I thought Zaidee looked frightened as 
she cast hurried glances around the 
room. 

“Chance! The wretch!” she said. “I 
didn’t know he followed me. I must 
send him home.” 

“No, let him in,’ I insisted. 

Mrs. Browne now appeared, armed 
with a cane and looking very scared. 

“There’s a brute of a dog as big as 
a cow pounding at the door enough to 
tear it down. Did you bring him? If 
so, send him home at once. I will not 
have him here,” she said to Zaidee. 

“But, Mrs. Browne,” I interposed, 
“he is an old friend of mine and harm- 
less as a kitten. He has come to see 
me.” 

The pounding and pawing were very 
loud by this time. Chance was in ear- 
nest. He had heard my voice, and he 
meant to come in. Opening the door 
just a crack, Mrs. Browne stood behind 
it out of harm’s way, while with a bound 
Chance was in the room, making the cir- 
cuit of it first, and with his bushy tail 
knocking over a chair and upsetting the 
little table, which went down with a 
crash, taking with it the vase of flowers, 
which rolled on the carpet, while the 
water followed in little puddles. 

Having paid his respects to the room, 
Chance turned to me, and, putting both 
paws on my shoulders; looked me stead- 
ily in the face a moment, then dropped 
his head on my neck with a satisfied 
bark. Mrs. Browne was in the midst 
of the débris with her cane upraised to 
strike the dog, but when she saw him 
with his paws around my neck her jaw 
dropped and her cane dropped with it. 

“Well, if that don’t beat anything!” 
she said. “Ain’t you afraid of him?” 

“Afraid! No,” I answered, putting 
his paws from me, but keeping my hand 
on his mane, as I thought I saw in him 
signs of another circuit around the 
room. 

“Where’s Alex? She must clear up 
this litter,” Mrs. Browne said, and Zai- 


“He came 
I must see 
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dee answered quickly: ‘Don’t call her, 
nor anyone. I can do it.” 

But Mrs. Browne was bent upon hav- 
ing Alex, and went in quest of her, 
while Zaidee stopped in her work of 
picking up the flowers and bits of the 
vase and laid her hand very firmly on 
Chance’s collar. Why, I did not then 
know. He was quiet enough with me, 
but Zaidee held him with a strong grip 
until Mrs. Browne came back with an- 
other maid, whom she ordered to wipe 
up the water and remove the table, a leg 
of which had fallen out. I had a sus- 
picion that it was just ready to fall, for 
it had swayed a little wlien I placed it in 
the center of the room for the lamp, 
which, fortunately, had not been put 
upon it. 

“Alex has gone to bed with a bad 
headache, and I told her to stay there, 
poor thing,” Mrs. Browne said, and in- 
stantly Zaidee’s hand relaxed its hold 
on Chance’s collar, and she seemed re- 
lieved as she dropped into a chair. 

“Whose brute is this?” Mrs. Browne 
inquired, and Zaidee replied: “Mon- 
sieur Seguin’s. You’ve heard of the 
Seguins on the Nevsky?” 

Mrs. Browne shook her head. The 
Seguins were as strange to her as the 
Scholaskies. 

“Are they  nihilists?” she asked, 
sharply, and I replied: “No, indeed! 
Madame Seguin is as bitter against 
them as you are, and her son is a gen- 
darme.” 

“Oh,” she said. “And he owns this 
beast? Seems to me I have heard of 


him. He can track anybody if he has: 


once known them and smelled their 
clothes or hands. He seems very fond 
of you.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “I believe he’d 
do anything I told him to do; even fly 
at you!” 

“Oh, good Lord!” and she threw up 
both her hands, and, picking up her 
cane, left, as I hoped she would, for I 
wished to be alone with Zaidee. 

Mrs. Whitney, who was not strong 
and very nervous, had gone to her room 
at the first sound of Chance at the door, 
and so I had the girl to myself as soon 
as the maid had wiped the floor and left 


the room, with a look at Zaidee which 
made me think they were not strangers. 

“How did you know I was here?’ I 
asked, when we were alone. 

“Alex told me. I met her last night,” 
was her answer. 

“Do you know Alex?” I asked, in 
some surprise. 

“Slightly,” replied Zaidee. “Every- 
body does who ever saw her once. She 
looks so queer, but she is a good old 
woman. And then, you know, you 
called Chance when you were opposite 
our house. I saw you, and we had a 
great tussle with the dog—the porter 
and I—to keep him in. The porter fell 
down and swore so hard, and I laughed 
so that Chance got away and followed 
you. I did not mean to have him come 
with me to-night, and didn’t know he 
had till I heard him at the door. He is 
hard to manage when his master is 
away. He is in Moscow, and the house 
is like a tomb without him.” 

I was conscious of a feeling of hap- 
piness in knowing that Zaidee’s black 
was not worn for Michel, and my next 
question was for Madame Seguin. 

“Dead and buried,” was the response, 
while Zaidee tried to look sorry. 
“Dead!” I repeated. ‘When did she 
die?” 

“Last winter at Monte Carlo. We 
went there early in November,” Zaidee 
said, beginning her story, and surprising 
me with the good language she used. 

Madame had certainly taken a great 
deal of pains to teach her, and Zaidee 
had been quick to learn. 

“\Madame was in her usual good 
spirits,” she said, “and in a hurry to get 
to Monte Carlo. She played every night 
in the same place at the same table, and 
lost at first; then she began to win and 
played so high that I was frightened 
and tried to stop her. 

“‘Tet me be,’ she said. ‘My good 
angel is helping me,’ and I guess he 
was, or something else, she had such 
luck, and won more than she had ever 
done before. Then she began to lose, 
and when I asked where the good an- 
gel was now, she answered: ‘Gone to 
heaven, and the devil has taken his 
place, but I'll outwit him yet.’ 
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“TI believe the devil was there, for she 
lost every frane she had gained, and I 
led her from the room a ruined woman. 
She, was sick three days; then she ral- 
lied, and, in spite of all I could say, she 
went back to the Casino. 

“She had grown so old in the few 
days, her face was like a corpse, and 
she was bent over, and sat huddled up, 
wrapped in furs, like a mummy, and 
said she was going to break the bank 
or die. It was awful to see her so white 
and trembly, her head shaking and her 
hands like claws as she put down her 
money, small sums at first, then, as she 
won, more and more and more, win- 
ning all the time, till people stopped to 
look at the old Russian woman breaking 
the bank. 

“T don’t know but she would have 
done it if she hadn’t got dizzy with the 
awful big lot she made at her last ven- 
ture. The croupier looked surprised, 
as if he wondered how long he could 
hold out. But madame’s time had come. 
She made her last play and fell back 
against me witha cry: ‘Zaidee, Zaidee! 
I can’t breathe!’ 

“We got her into the open air and up 
to the hotel and in bed, with hot-water 
bags around her, for she was cold and 
stiff. as a stone, and clinched tight in 
her hand was some gold she was going 
to put on the table when the spell took 
her. I pried it out, and she snarled at 
me like a dog and _ talked all night of 
breaking the bank. She was much bet- 
ter the next day and made me figure up 
how much she had made, and she looked 
so queer sitting up in bed, shaking all 
over, with her teeth out and her night- 
cap on, chuckling when I told her the 
amount. 

“*You have been a good girl,’ she 
said to me. ‘You’ve helped me win 
many times when I would have put my 
pile somewhere else. I’m going to make 
you a present, and then make my will.’ 

“She gave me—how-much do you 

ess ?” 

“A hundred rubles,” I ventured in 
reply. 

“A hundred!” Zaidee exclaimed. “A 
thousand! And she counted it all out 
and handed it to me. Then she said: 


‘That is you dot when you marry.’ 
Then she asked for pen and paper and 


made her will. Everything here be-. 


longs to her son. She’d nothing to will 
but the money she had won at Monte 
Carlo, and this, after a few rubles to 
each of the servants, she gave to mon- 
sieur on condition that he did not marry 
that woman. ‘He will know what 
woman,’ she said. ‘I’ve kept him from 
her a good while.’ If he married her, 
the money was to go to some charities.” 

As Zaidee said “that woman,” she 
gave me a knowing look, and I felt a 
chill run down my back, for I was sure 
I knew who was meant by “that 
woman”; and that she had thrust out 
her hand to strike me from her grave. 
She need not have worried, I thought. 
He does not want that woman, and she 
does not want him. 

“She was to have her will executed 
the next day,” Zaidee continued, “but 
she grew worse that night, and raved 
about monsieur and breaking the bank, 
which she meant to do the next day, but 
just before morning she died. The 
bank had broken her. I did not think 
it worth while for monsieur to come 
all that distance for her, and I took her 
home alone. I sewed my money into 
my petticoat for fear of losing it. They 
put madame in a lead coffin and we 
started. I had always gone second 
class in the train as her maid, but with 
a thousand rubles in my skirt I could 
afford something better. I came first 
class and she as baggage—and liked 
it! 

“They gave her a big funeral, with 
piles of flowers, and nobody cried but 
Chance, who was shut up in his kennel, 
to keep him out of the way. They gave 
the money to monsieur, and I handed 
him the will, which she had given me to 
keep till it was signed and witnessed. 

“T saw him read it with a queer look 
on his face, and then he threw it into 
the fire and watched it burn to ashes. It 
was no good, of course, anyway, and 
the money was his. I am quite sure he 
has given every ruble of it in charity, 
and he seems like a different man. 
Everything is different, house and all.” 

“Who keeps it?” I asked. 
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“We all keep it,” said Zaidee, “but I 
do the most of the ordering. He wished 
me to wear black because his mother 
liked me so much, and he gave me my 
clothes, and we get on fine with no 
dread of anybody. I told him about the 
money madame gave me, and he takes 
care of it and sees to the interest. I 
feel quite rich!” 

“Do you ever hear from Carl?” I 
asked. 

I saw a flush on her face as she an- 
swered: “He wrote to me once. He is 
on a farm, and doing well and is re- 
spected, he says. He wants me to write 
to him. Do you think it would do?” 

I knew what she meant, and, con- 
trasting the tall, well-dressed, well-man- 
nered. girl with the young man whom 
I only remembered as trying to snatch 
my bag from me, I didn’t know whether 
it would “do” or not. 

“Do you care for him?” I asked, and 
she replied: “Not much. I used to like 
him when I was a little girl, and he was 
always kind—ready to divide his last 
crust. Many a time I have warned him 
when the police were coming, and once 
I hid him from them and lied. How I 
did lie for him! We were both brought 
up in dirty mud puddles. Mine were 
dirtier than his, but I think some of the 
mud has been rubbed off me, don’t 
you?” 

“Ves, a great deal,” I answered, 
thinking of the tangle-haired girl I had 
first seen on the Nevsky, barefooted 
and barelegged. “You are greatly im- 
proved,” I said, “and possibly Carl is 
the same. Write for him to come to 
St. Petersburg. You can soon tell if it 
will ‘do.’ ” 

She shook her head. “Carl mustn’t 
come here,” she said. “The old places 
and friends might tempt him. He has 
a kind of itching at the end of his fin- 
gers. I have thought I’d like a trip to 
Siberia to see how the land lies. I 
have money, you know.” 

She spoke with the air of a million- 
aire, and I think her thousand rubles 
made her feel like one. 

“That is better,” I said, and as I saw 
her making a move to go, I detained 
her, and, speaking very low, said: 
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“Zaidee, you know everything. Have 
you ever heard of the Scholaskies since 
Ivan was sent to Siberia?” 

Zaidee’s face grew pale for a mo- 
ment, and her eyes were unnaturally 
bright as she looked at me and then at 
the door opening into the hall. It was 
shut, but under it was a wide crack, 
where it had shrunk, admitting light 
from the hall, and across that bar of 
light it seemed to me a shadow fell. 
Zaidee saw it, and, to my surprise, 
asked if I spoke French. 

“T picked up quite a little in Monte 
Carlo. It came easy. I speak it some, 
and understand it better. If madame is 
willing, we will try that language. Mrs. 
Browne does not understand it, and can 
listen all night. It is like her, I know.” 

She nodded toward the door where 
the shadow had moved. Some one was 
there, and I said: “I understand you. 
Go on.” 

She spoke very low, and in very bad 
French, but I comprehended, and my 
blood curdled as I listened. 

“Madame Scholaskie died within 
a few. months after reaching Siberia,” 
she said. “Sophie—-the real Sophie— 
was with her when she died, and then 
went back to Paris, leaving Ivan alone, 
and after a while he escaped, and he is 
in the city, and has been over a year, 
and has cheated the police every time, 
so they didn’t dream he was here till 
lately, when they learned it somehow, 
and I believe that is why they have 
sent for M. Seguin to come home. They 
have faith that he can find anybody. 
3ut he’ll not find Ivan! No, ma’am!”’ 

She spoke in a low whisper, with her 
head bent toward me and a strange 
light in her black eyes. 

“Zaidee,” I said, ‘““do you know where 
Ivan is?” 

She did not answer me, only her eyes 
grew larger and brighter and more de- 
fiant. 

“Have you seen him?” was my next 
question. 

“Yes, at some of our meetings; he 
speaks, and we believe all he says. He 
has a wonderful way with him. You 
ought to hear him. He’d make you be- 
lieve your black gown was white 
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That’s why they are afraid of him and 
want to get him again.” 

“Where do you meet?” I asked. 

She was silent a moment. Then she 
laughed till the tears ran down her 
cheeks, — 

“I must tell you,” she said. “It is 
too good to keep. Every one of mon- 
sieur’s servants believes as I do, and we 
met once in madame’s drawing room, 
when monsieur was in Moscow and 
there was nothing to be feared from 
him. Ivan spoke, and such a speech! 
But he advised us never to meet there 
again. We should respect the dead, he 
said, and it was a wrong to Monsieur 
Seguin. I think we are ashamed of 
it, but it seemed a big joke at the 
time.”’ " 

“When was this?” I asked, with some 
sternness in my tone. 

“Last night,” she answered, after a 
little hesitancy, and suddenly I remem- 
bered how late old Alex was out. 

.““Was Alex there?” I asked. “Is she 
one of you?” 

Zaidee’s face was a study for a mo- 
ment, then she said: 

“Yes, Alex was there—that queer- 
looking old woman! It makes me 
laugh to think of her. But I have 
talked too much,” she continued. “Mrs. 
Browne would not keep Alex an hour 
if she knew she sometimes came to our 
meetings—but I can trust you, and now 
I must go.” 

She put her hand on Chance, who 
had been sleeping at my feet, and went 
noiselessly to the door, opening it so 
swiftly that Chance nearly fell over 
good Mrs. Browne, who was in a 
crouching position and had not time to 
straighten. 

“Oh, my _ conscience!” she ex- 
claimed, picking herself up. “You here 
yet? I was just coming to see if the 
ladies wanted anything before shutting 
up the house.” 

Zaidee said nothing except “good- 
night” as she left the house with her 
hand on Chance’s collar, for he showed 
signs of not being very happy, and 
growled a little at Mrs. Browne. I 
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knew the woman had been listening, 
and knew, too, that she could not have 
understood Zaidee’s French, which was 
spoken very low, and sometimes in a 
whisper. Ivan was safe so far as she 
was concerned. 

“I hope that girl is not a plotter,” 
she said. 

“She is in Monsieur Seguin’s em- 
ploy, and he is a gendarme. That ought 
to vouch for her,” I answered, feeling 
myself a plotter and hypocrite, and 
everything bad, as I went to bed, but 
not to sleep. 

Ivan escaped, and in the city, and 
making speeches in Madame Seguin’s 
drawing room! It made my head whirl, 
and I wondered how it would end. He 
would be captured, of course, and sent 
back, or to the fortress or the knout. 
I shuddered, and grew sick as I thought 
of it. Where was he, and what was 


there about this girl Zaidee that she 
should know so much and be in the 
thick of everything, as she seemed to 
be? 

I laughed to myself as I thought of 


a nihilist meeting in Madame Seguin’s 
drawing room, but resolved to speak 
seriously to Zaidee on the subject the 
next time I saw her. 

I could understand now, I thought, 
why Ivan had never answered Katy’s 
letter. He had left Siberia, perhaps, be- 
fore it reached there, or he had been 
too busy taking care of himself to think 
of writing. He had escaped detection 
for more than a year, and I began at 
last to have some faith in Zaidee’s as- 
surance that he would never be caught. 
I hoped not. I could not think of him 
hiding here and there with this cloud 
on his young life unless he escaped to 
America, and I was not quite sure 
whether I wanted him there or not. I 
had never known him as a man. It 
was Sophie, a handsome young girl, 
with a pleasing personality and gra- 
cious address, who always came before 
me; and it was her voice that was 
sounding in my ears when I at last fell 
into a troubled sleep, just as daylight 
was beginning to show in my room. 


CONTINUED. 





Municipal Ownership--Its 
Meaning — 


By Gaylord Wilshire 


UNICIPAL ownership is ad- 
mittedly the political question 
of the hour, and the problem 

our politicians are now bothering their 
heads about is whether it is destined to 
be the question of the future, or will it, 
like the silver issue, burn fiercely for 
a while and then die out without a 
flicker left to remind us of its existence ? 
For years prior to 1896 the politi- 
cians of both parties were flirting with 
free silver. The good or bad of the 
free coinage of silver was not a ques- 
tion with them. Free silver was popu- 
lar with many of the people, and -as 
the advocacy of it seemed so remotely 
.connected with any possibility of real- 
ization, those against silver did not take 
the advocacy of it seriously enough to 
deny their votes to its advocates. 
Advocating free silver was all to the 
good for the politician until, at last, the 
nomination of Bryan upon the free sil- 
ver platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic party suddenly made silver a 
living issue. The politicians were then 
forced to reverse their position, for a 
man could no longer fervidly declare 
himself for free silver and take the 
chance that the sincerity of his senti- 
ments would never be put to the test. 
It became evident to all that unless the 
most strenuous work was done the 
Democrats would win and the coun- 
try go upon a silver basis. However, 
the strenuous work was done, as we 
all know, most of the politicians eating 
their words wherein they had declared 
fealty to silver, and becoming earnest 
advocates of “honest money.” It may 
be remembered that President McKin- 
ley himself, not so many years before, 
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had cast his vote in Congress for free 
silver. But the campaign was not car- 
ried on upon what men had advocated 
before 1896, but upon what they ad- 
vocated in 1896. 

Municipal ownership as a political 

policy has a number of features not al- 
together different from free silver. Un- 
til recently it has been an issue so re- 
mote that the politicians felt no fear 
in advocating it. However, like the 
free silver question, which was once 
looked upon as merely the dreaming of 
faddists, it has all at once become the 
active political issue of the day, but, 
unlike free silver, it has so much the 
stronger economic basis, that the hos- 
tility of the larger capitalists cannot 
defeat it by an array of statistics and 
appeals to sound common sense and 
“strenuous work,” such as were found 
Oi in the Bryan campaign of 
1896. 
Now that the silver fever is dead and 
passed away, most of its advocates will 
usually admit that it was really an eco- 
nomic heresy, and an extremely fortu- 
nate thing for the country that a Mark 
Hanna was at hand with his general- 
ship and his immense contributions 
from the Trusts in hand to show the 
nation the errors of sixteen to one and 
the necessity of defeating Bryan. 

It is noteworthy that most of the old 
free silver shouters are in line for mu- 
nicipal ownership. The explanation of 
the connection between free silver and 
municipal ownership is found in the 
fact that there is a tendency for a po- 
litical party to form in this country as 
representative of the moderately well- 
to-do people as against the very rich. 
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The free coinage of silver was an at- 
tempt of the poorer classes to put 
themselves more upon an economic 
equality with the richer classes, and the 
only reason it has been abandoned is 
that it was recognized to be a futile 
method, an attempting to raise oneself 
by one’s bootstraps. 

It was not an impossible task to show 
the American voter that as long as Mr. 
‘Rockefeller owned the oil refineries, 
and Mr. Vanderbilt owned the railways, 
and Mr. Belmont owned the street cars, 
and as long as the American voter 
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ever dissipated all such crude ideas. 
The people generally now see that there 
is but one earth, and that if Rockefeller 
owns it, the other fellow cannot own 
it, any more than the baby can have his 
cake and eat it too. However, while 
there is a pretty fair knowledge of this 
very elementary proposition, the impos- 
sibility of getting the earth away from 
Mr. Rockefeller by any commercial 
method is so palpable, and the possibil- 
ity of taking it away from him by any 
political method appears so dangerous, 
that the people are rather in despair 
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himself owned practically nothing, no 
matter whether his wages were paid 
in silver or in gold, he was sure to be 
rapidly separated from his money when- 
ever he bought oil or rode on a rail- 
way or street car. 

Before 1896 there were many men 
who had a kind of a hazy idea that some 
sort of juggling with the medium of 
exchange would institute a millennium, 
wherein the common people would have 
all the comforts of life and some of the 
luxuries, while at the same time the 
rich people would not only have all 
they have to-day, but more too. The 
Republican party and Mr. Hanna for- 


as to getting a better share of wealth. 
Rockefeller certainly does not spend 
the half, or even a tenth, of his income; 
in fact, he cannot spend it, and no one 
could spend a hundred million a year, 
and as long as he is “saving”? up so 
many millions a year, there is no hope 
of getting or of his losing his wealth. 
The old theory of the decentralization 
of wealth by waste and extravagance 
does not apply to such fortunes as 
Rockefeller’s. ; 

As for his losing it by investing in 
foolish ventures, that, too, is impossi- 
ble. First, because with his income of 
a hundred millions a year he can afford 
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to lose tens of millions annually and 
still have millions left to add to his capi- 
tal. Secondly, the investment of his 
surplus is in the hands of his own staff 
of experts, who go about the matter so 
scientifically and mathematically—tak- 
ing no chances and nothing for granted 
—that where a poorer man will find it 
cheaper to forego investigation and 
chance a loss, with Rockefeller, such is 
the magnitude of his investments, that 
he can always afford such a careful in- 
vestigation of every proposed invest- 
ment that a loss is practically impossi- 


When a political method to effect a 
fairer distribution of wealth is sug- 
gested without any specific details, the 
ordinary citizen has a horrid vision of 
the country having fallen into the hands 
of a mob, and a holiday set when all the 
property of the rich will be divided up 
among the poor. 

He not only knows that any such di- 
vision would be futile, inasmuch as it 
would not be many years before Rocke- 
feller or somebody worse would have 
all the money again, but he also objects 
to throwing his own wealth into the pile 
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ble. And what is said regarding 
Rockefeiler applies in only a slightly 
minor degree to many others of our 
larger capitalists. Then, again, many 
of the smaller capitalists invest their 
savings cooperatively, so to speak, in 
a trust company, which, making large 
investments, can afford to apply the 
Rockefeller method of scrutiny to its 
ventures, thus giving to the small capi- 
talist something of the safety enjoyed 
by Mr. Rockefeller. 

It is evident that by no commercial 
methods now prevailing will the peo- 
ple ever see Rockefeller & Co. lose 
their grip on the wealth of the country. 


with no certainty of getting back in the 
grand division as much as he is now in 
possession of. 

Thus, while there is certainly a gen- 
eral desire for a better distribution of 
wealth, still the method of obtaining it 
seems so impossible that the desire has 
not as yet come into the realm of prac- 
tical politics. Free silver, as said be- 
fore, had its run of popularity because 
of this underlying feeling of the people 
that something should be done to estab- 
lish more of an economic equality. 

Now, while it can be easily shown 
that municipal ownership is unquestion- 
ably a very important step toward an 
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equalization of economic opportunity, 
it is doubtful if its popularity as a 
movement can be rightly ascribed to 
any definite knowledge on the part of 
its advocates to this effect. 

In fact, a great many of them—such 
as Judge Dunne of Chicago and Mayor 
Johnson of Cleveland—would no doubt 
attempt to deny it, or, admitting it, 
would minimize it.“ 

But that such is really the truth re- 
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There will have unquestionably been 
a transfer of wealth and power from 
Rockefeller to himself, and, although 
the citizen may hardly realize the im- 
port of the transaction, there is little 
doubt but that Mr. Rockefeller under- 
stands it, and very thoroughly, too. 
There has been no confiscation of 
the street-car line, for Mr. Rockefeller 
will have been paid full value in money 
or bonds for his property, but the fact 
remains that the property it- 
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ITS USEFULNESS AND COM- 

FORT HAD DEPARTED 


garding municipal ownership 
can be seen by a moment’s re- 
flection. 

Now, when we speak of a 
great capitalist like Rocke- 
feller owning the earth, what 
do we really mean? We 
mean he owns some _ land, 
some railways, some oil re- 
fineries, some street-car lines, etc. Or, 
rather, we mean he has large amounts 
of stock in certain corporations which 
own such properties. 

If the city of Chicago buy the street- 
car lines from Mr. Rockefeller, it cer- 
tainly is self-evident that each and 
every citizen of Chicago has acquired 
by that operation a share with his fel- 
low citizens in the ownership and man- 
agement of a property where formerly 
he had neither ownership nor direction. 






self has had a change of own- 
ership from him to the public. 

It might here be remarked 
en passant that the changing 
of the coinage from gold to 
silver would have accom- 
plished no such change of 
ownership of property, and as 
it is this latent desire of the 
people to equalize the owner- 
ship of property that is, in my 
estimation, forming the basic 
impulse of the movement for 
public ownership, I therefore 
see for it a great and growing 
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future success where the free silver 
movement met with dismal failure. 
However, while this vague desire of 
the people for economic equality is the 
power behind the municipal ownership 
movement, still I would be the last to 
deny that there are certain superficial 
conditions connected with the private 
ownership of public utilities which have 
given municipal ownership its present 
importance. 

In the first place, the bad service ren- 






































HAVE BEEN LIKELY TO DO, 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE OF THREE SEPARATE THINGS DONE BY A CITY WHICH A PRIVATE CORPORATION WOULD NEVER 
THE FIRST IS WASHINGTON BRIDGE, OVER THE HARLEM RIVER, BUILT PRIMARILY 


FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE AND NOW DEFACED BY A PRIVATE TROLLEY LINE. THE SECOND IS THE HARLEM 


RIVER SPEEDWAY, AN 
THE PEOPLE. 


$8,000,000 DRIVE AND PROMENADE, BUILT FOR THE PLEASURE OF 
THE THIRD IS WASHINGTON PARK, LAID OUT AT A GREAT EXPENSE 


TO MAKE THE WHOLE NEIGHBORHOOD AN IDEAL RESORT FOR LOVERS OF 


BEAUTY. 


dered by the private corporations has 
been a powerful stimulus to the desire 
for a change. 

When Yerkes said “the dividends are 
in the straps,” he gave us the whole 
theory of private ownership of street- 
car lines. It is not to serve the public 
that the private corporation was 
formed, but to make dividends for the 
private stockholders. If one car can 
be used to carry a double load by the 
simple expedient of making half of 
the occupants stand up and hang on to 
the straps, then why should money be 
wasted in buying more cars and paying 
wages to two conductors and two mo- 
tormen instead of to one? 

If people must have water, anyway, 
pure or impure, then. why waste money 
upon a filtration plant, which may save 
lives from typhoid, but will never in- 
crease the profits of the private cor- 
poration owning the waterworks? 

The waterworks were not built by 
the private company to furnish pure 
water, but to pay dividends. 


THIS IS WHAT MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP REALLY MEANS 


Every organism must obey the fun- 
damental law of its existence. The 
fundamental law of a private corpora- 
tion is to develop profits, while ~ the 
fundamental law of a public corpora- 
tion is to develop life. 

When the waterworks are privately 
owned profits come first, and when the 
works are publicly owned pure water 
and good health come first. And this 
law of the private corporation holds 
good even when the stockholders are 
of the greatest virtue and respectability. 

For instance, take the following case 
of private ownership of water in Ithaca, 
New York, given by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, in a recent number of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine: 


For two years, in Ithaca, in 1903, the 
water had been so obviously unfit to drink 
that the water company, a private enterprise, 
was constantly in receipt of complaints from 
the local board of health and from private 
citizens. Its contract called for water free 


from disease-producing organisms; the State 
law required reasonable guardianship of its 
watershed. Contract and law seem to have 











been matters of equal indifference to the cor-' 


poration. As subsequent testimony showed— 
after the tragedy was over—the watershed 
which supplied the city was lined with pig- 
stys, manure piles, garbage heaps, cattle 
pens and outhouses, many of them discharg- 
ing their contents with only a few yards’ 
flow, direct into Six Mile Creek, or the 
streams that supplied it. Whoso reads the 
evidence adduced at the investigation needs 
to have a strong stomach. For some years 
intestinal diseases and “enteric fever,” also 
called “Ithaca fever’—another phase of: the 
polite fiction that we have found in Cleve- 
land—had been common. In the winter of 
1902-1903 the water company was aroused 
to action and began work upon a dam pre- 
paratory to installing a filtration plant. It 
was just a trifle too late. Whether from a 
little group of shanties back of Six Mile 
Creek, which had been throwing slops from 
the sick rooms of several typhoid patients 
into the stream emptying close to the intake, 
or from the Italians employed on the dam 
who established their sinks within a few 
- yards of the bank—an illuminating instance 
of the kind of protection afforded by the 
water company—the fever appeared in epi- 
demic form in the middle of January, 1903. 
By the time the disease had run its course 
there were 1,380 known cases out of a popu- 
lation of 15,800; more than one to every 
dozen inhabitants. Happily, the fever was 
not of the most virulent type; only about 
eight per cent. of the reported cases died. 
But even with that low rate the mortality 
reached the appalling ratio of nearly 725 per 
100,000. 

Early in the trouble Cornell University 
assumed a prominent part in the manage- 
ment of affairs. Fortunately, the water of 
the campus, supplied by a separate system, 
was not contaminated, though it was far 
from clear; so that among those students 
who used the campus water exclusively there 
were no cases. Only a small part of the 
student body, however, lives on the college 
grounds. The rest are scattered about the 
city. The disease early appeared among 
them. Therefore, it was only natural that 
President Schurman and the trustees of the 
university should have taken an active inter- 
est. Unhappily this took the form of mini- 
mizing the peril, a policy which may well 
have cost a number of lives. It is but fair 
to the tniversity authorities to say that at 
this time they utterly failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. While the health 
authorities were warning the public in terms 
which seemed to the university “sensational,” 
there emanated from Cornell reassuring 
statements. The attitude of the institution 
was, frankly, that there was no great danger. 
It strove to allay the rising panic, “in the 
interests of the college,” just as Cleveland, 
St. Louis and other cities have kept down 
their typhoid rates “for the good of the 
city’; but with this difference, that the in- 
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stitution must be credited with insistence 
upon the utmost precautions. 

In the latter part of February the State 
Board of Health looked into the situation at 
Ithaca, and its official head was closeted for 
some time with President Schurman. Im- 
mediately after this conference the following 
statement was given out in pamphlet form 
from the president’s office: 

“Dr. Daniel Lewis, the State Commis- 
sioner of Health, who is here to-day, after 
having studied the situation carefully from 
every side, makes the statement that the 
plans which are already in operation, and 
which are this day being extended by the 
city authorities, make it perfectly safe for 
anyone to return to Ithaca who so desires.” 

At this time there were 400 to 500 fever 
cases in the city; new cases were appearing 
in large numbers every day, and every weary 
and overworked physician in the place knew 
that never had the disease been less under 
control. Some misconception seems to have 
entered into the conference between Dr. 
Schurman and Dr. Lewis, for, as soon as the 
optimistic pamphlet appeared, the local board 
of health wired the State commissioner, ask- 
ing if he were willing to go on record as say- 
ing that students might safely return to 
town. Response came promptly; he was not. 
Until certain measures should have been 
taken he would not regard it as safe. There- 
upon the pamphlet was withdrawn from cir- 
culation and another substituted. 

The Cornell Infirmary, to which many of 
the students were taken, was under lay man- 
agement. There seems to have been little 
regard for professional opinion. One mem- 
ber of the medical faculty of Cornell re- 
signed from the managing committee because 
“the opinions of a physician were not worthy 
of the consideration of the laymen of the 
committee.” Another was rebuked in writ- 
ing because he took a member of the New 
York Cornell medical faculty to the hospital, 
which seems, curiously enough, to be against 
the rules. At a time when all the obtainable 
aid was necessary, the medical faculty was, 
as far as possible, excluded from any direc- 
tion of the infirmary. The result: 


Percentage of deaths] Percentage of deaths 
to cases among to cases among 
students treated at students treated at 
the Cornell Infirm-| the City Hospital.6.7 
BUY. svg vceas sky 


Conditions of overcrowding and the class 
of patients considered were the same. That 
nearly seventy-five per cent. more cases were 
lost in the Cornell institution than in the 
City Hospital may fairly be regarded as the 
measure of difference between efficient and 
inefficient management. Finally, the death- 
rate of the infirmary was one and one-half 
per cent. higher than that of outside non- 
hospital treatment. That is, putting it barely, 
it was somewhat better not to go to a hos- 
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THIS IS A MEXICAN THEATER BUILT IN THE CITY OF MEXICO, WHERE FAIRLY CAPABLE STOCK COMPANIES DO AS 
MUCH FOR DRAMA AS ANY PRIVATELY OWNED THEATER——AND, SO SAY THE ADVO- 
CATES OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, MORE 


pital at all than to trust to the management 
of the well-meaning trustees of the uni- 
versity institution. 


THE PESTILENTIAL “BEST CITIZEN.” 


For six weeks the epidemic raged; then 
subsided, though its effects were felt far into 
the summer. The stricken town had time to 
consider. Investigation followed. As I have 
said, the testimony does not make pleas- 
ant reading. It proved, with iterated and 
heaped-up evidence, that the water company 
was either culpably ignorant or culpably 
negligent of the watershed which had been 
intrusted to its care. On my visit to 
Ithaca I asked several representative citi- 
zens what was done with the responsible 
managers of the company. They seemed 
surprised. 

“Nothing,” they said. 

“Was no attempt made to call them to 
account ?” . 

“Certainly not.” 

“Weren’t they even indicted?” 

“Indicted? Why, the very best people in 
town were in that water company.* Our 
leading financiers, merchants, church mem- 
bers, etc.” (The list is a familiar one; it’s 
the same kind of list that one finds owning 
the disease-breeding tenements in Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia.) 

Punishment did follow the crime, how- 
ever. But not the crime of poisoning the 


*The secretary and treasurer of Cornell Uni- 
versity was at that time a director of the water 
company; several of the university trustees had 


been directors up to within a short time, and 
their families were still financially interested in 
the company. 


water, the crime of honestly attempting to 
let people know the truth of their peril. A 
member of the faculty of Cornell University 
printed in the local paper which he owned 
the facts of the typhoid epidemic. Warned 
that he was jeoparding his university. in- 
terest by this course, that the policy of the 
university “deprecated sensational reports 
tending to incite alarm,” he replied that the 
policy of his paper was to tell the truth as 
it appeared. After the scourge had passed 
this man found himself persona non grata 
with the controlling interests of the institu- 
tion. Owing to the unusual success of his 
department, he was in line for a full pro- 
fessorship. Now he learned that as long as 
he remained at the head of the department 
it would continue to be merely an assistant 
professor’s department. He resigned. 

One of the Ithaca physicians had for years 
been connected with Cornell University on 
the medical side. When Cornell began its 
policy of optimism at the height of the 
epidemic, this physician took the other side. 
Optimism seemed to him out of place under 
the circumstances. He supported the policy 
of the local health board. Despite warnings 
he continued to hold to his course. Toward 
the end of the year his friends learned that 
he need not expect a reappointment to the 
university staff. To save himself hurailia- 
tion he resigned: Other cases might be 
cited where the outspoken were penalized 
socially, commercially and even politically. 

Ithaca has learned its lesson now; wit- 
ness its vote of 1,335 to 30 for municipal 
ownership. Cornell has its own filtration 
plant, which bears Carnegie’s name, in agree- 
able variation to the long line of libraries. 
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I have given somewhat extended attention 
to Ithaca, not because it is, per se, the most 
typical epidemic, but because it exemplifies 
most completely the unpunished criminal 
carelessness which may at any time become 
murderous, the peril that lies in “the best 
interests” of an institution or a city when 
infection is abroad, and the influence of “our 
leading citizens” against anyone who dares 
to oppose their harmful policies. 


I give the case of Ithaca at length 
because it must at once be admitted, if 
a place with as high a standard of in- 
telligence as that university city finds 
it impossible to get pure water with 
private ownership, how much more im- 
possible must it be for our large cities 
with a much 
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control of a boss who derives his politi- 
cal power from the private corpora- 

tions which own the public utilities. 
The boss often has the control of the 
machinery of not only one, but both of 
the great political parties. The mayor 
and the aldermen are his creatures. 
Dependent upon him for their places, 
the least infraction of his wish means 
the loss of their political heads. The 
boss deals directly with the gas com- 
pany when it wishes to lay more mains 
or to do anything requiring political 
consent or action; a new franchise, for 
instance. The same is true of the elec- 
tric light company, the street car com- 
panies, the 





lower stand- 
ard of intelli- 
gence? 

The case 
of Ithaca is 
also illustra- 
tive of the 
demoral- 
ization of uni- 
versity life 
itself as the 
result of the 
private own- 
ership of 
Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is 
true that Cor- 
nell is not 
operated for 
the sake of 
profit, but it 
is true, on the dine hand, that such was 
the fear of the diminution of prestige 
and income owing to the students leav- 
ing if they should gain knowledge of a 
bad water supply, that President Schur- 
man was willing to suppress the in- 
formation and fatally risk the lives of 
his students. 

The public is not only dissatisfied 
with private ownership of public utili- 
ties, because of the bad service ren- 
dered, but it has another and a greater 
and deeper grievance—namely, the cor- 
ruption of public officials by the private 
corporations. 

It is notorious that practically all our 
larger American cities are each in the 








HERE IS A RESTAURANT LOCATED ON ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SITES OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER IN NEW YORK. IT IS 
OWNED BY THE CITY AND MIGHT WELL BE RUN BY THE CITY, 

BUT A PRIVATE COMPANY HAS LEASED IT AND CHARGES 
THE HIGHEST RATES FOR FOOD THAT WEALTHY 
LOVERS OF BEAUTY CAN BE MADE TO PAY 





telephone and 
other com- 
panies own- 
ing the pub- 
lic utilities. 
The boss di- 
rectly or in- 
directly gets 
money from 
the corpora- 
tions, and he 
has the pow- 
er not only 
of appoint- 
ment to the 
usual _ politi- 
cal offices of 
the city, but 
also to many 
positions with 
corporations. 

Boss Cox, for instance, can get his 
man a place upon the police force of 
Cincinnati, or a place as a street-car 
conductor, or a lineman with the tele- 
phone company, with equal facility. 

The control of a man’s job means 
very nearly the control of his life, and 
hence it is not surprising that the giv- 
ing of so small a commodity as one’s 
vote to the boss in exchange for the 
job is a very ordinary and usual trans- 
action with many thousands of our 
fellow American citizens. 

The private corporations are under 
compulsion to play politics as much in 
order to prevent themselves being black- 
mailed as they are to gain illegal rights. 
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Buying the good graces of the boss 
is never, of course, entered upon the 
books of a corporation in such a man- 
ner that the uninitiated would know 
what the money went for. Legal ex- 
pense is a broad, elastic term that can 
cover all such underground expense. 

While the facts of corruption by our 
private corporations are not denied, the 
opponents of municipal ownership re- 
ply that if the public officials of to-day 
are so easily corrupted, what hope is 
there in putting still more power into 
their hands. They forget that the 
source of the corruption is in the pri- 
vate ownership of public utilities, and 
the more of these utilities that are mu- 
nicipalized, the more will the corrupting 
stream be narrowed. When one im- 
pure rivulet poisons a great river, and 
gives a city an epidemic of typhoid 
fever, it is no argument against purify- 
ing the other contributary rivulets, but 
is merely an argument for the purify- 


ing of the single impure rivulet, so 
when we find, notwithstanding the mu- 
nicipal ownership of certain utilities, 
that corruption still continues, our rem- 
edy is not to stop our work, but to still 
further pursue our purifying process, 

For instance, C. E. Russell, in Every- 
body’s Magazine, declares that the Beef 
Trust in Chicago to-day steals thou- 
sands of gallons from the city water- 
mains without making any payment. 
It has bribed the city officials to wink 
at the stealing. This state of affairs 
certainly shows a state of corruption 
in Chicago waterworks, notwithstanding 
municipal ownership. But who does 
the corrupting ? 

Is it not owing to the private owner- 
ship of the other public utilities, such 
as the gasworks, the street cars, the 
telephones, and particularly the stock 
yards? 

In many European cities every one 
of these public utilities is municipally 


HERE IS A MYNICIPALLY OWNED AND CONTROLLED THEATER AT FRANKFORT, GERMANY, THE FRANKFORT OPERA 
HOUSE. IT IS DEVOTED, AS ITS ENTRANCE INSCRIPTION READS, TO THE TRUE, BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD 
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owned, so to propose the municipal 
ownership of such utilities by our 
American cities is proposing no untried 
experiment. The argument regarding 
the saving to the individual as the re- 
sult of public ownership, I will not 
dwell upon further than to say that, 
universally wherever there is municipal 
ownership, the price of gas, of water, 
of telephones, of street car transporta- 
tion, etc., is lower than under private 
ownership, and the service is always 
better. But I must return to my orig- 
inal argument for prophesying that mu- 
nicipal ownership is sure to be the 
next great and _ successful political 
movement in the United States; name- 
ly, because it tends to effect a wider 
and more equitable distribution of the 
wealth of the country. 

Man is a land animal, and land is 
his first requisite for existence. Next 
he must have the tools wherewith to 
work the land. 

In primitive days, man’s tools were 
primitive. He had a pine knot for his 
gasworks, he had a gourd for his 
waterworks, he had his donkey for his 
street car, he had his own knife and 
his own back yard for his stock yards. 

These tools were his own, and he 
could use them without asking any 
man’s or any trust’s permission. Land 
was his for the walking to the west- 
ward a few miles. The American 
then was indeed a free man, who owed 
no man obeisance. But to-day if he 
would use land, he must first ask per- 
mission of an Astor; if he would have 
light and heat, he must ask permission 
of a Rockefeller; if he would go from 
place to place, he must bend the knee 
to a Vanderbilt, and so on, and so on. 

Man has always resented serfdom, 
his eternal struggle has been for lib- 
erty, and so to-day the struggle is still 
for liberty—for economic liberty; for 
liberty to use the earth, to use the nec- 
essary tools to produce wealth, without 
asking the leave of an owner. 

Municipal ownership to the extent 
that it gives men the ownership of 
certain tools—to wit, waterworks, gas- 
works, street cars, telephones, etc.— 
frees man from bending the knee to 


any private owners thereof, and to that 
extent is an onward step to the com- 
plete emancipation of man from thral- 
dom to man, from thraldom to poverty. 

It is because it is such a forward step 
that it is bound to be made, for the 
course of man has ever been onward. 
But, after all, it must always be re- 
membered that it is but a step to the 
goal and not the goal itself of complete 
economic freedom and of the abolition 
of poverty. 

Glasgow to-day has municipal owner- 
ship of all her public utilities—water, 
gas, street cars, telephones—and yet 
poverty is not abolished in Glasgow. 
On the other hand, no one can doubt but 
that Glasgow is a healthier and better 
city on account of her municipal own- 
ership than she would have been with- 
out it, and also that her citizens are 
better prepared, owing to it, for the 
day when there will be a complete 
democratic and public ownership of all 
wealth, for the task of managing that 
wealth, than they would have been if 
they had not had municipal ownership. 
The final end of man, economically, is 
the joint ownership of the earth by all 
men, and the trend to municipal owner- 
ship shows the set of the current. 

The public ownership of part of the 
tools of production—for instance, the 
ownership of street cars and gas works 
by a city—is of little avail to abolish 
poverty, because competition for work 
between the workers forces them to lose 
the economic advantages of lower 
prices of gas and water and cheaper 
street car fares. 

If men live in a city where prices are 
low they can live on less wages, and, 
consequently, competition for work will 
force wages down to a lower point 
there than in another place where the 
cost of living is higher. 

The landlord is also ever ready to 
raise the rent when a lower rate for 
gas or water gives the tenant any sur- 
plus. However, public ownership, in its 
promise of better service on street cars 
and purer gas and water, offers some- 
thing tangible and something that no 
increase of rent nor decrease of wages 
can take away from the community. 








A DEAD UN 


ARTHUR MORRISON 





ILLY WILKS 
was a_ person 
most uncom- 

monly conscientious 

by nature and habit, 

and by trade a thief. 

He did not take to 

that trade by choice; 

it is not what a con- 
scientious person would do. There 
were several other things Billy Wilks 
would have liked better—a_ sleeping 
partnership in a large bank, for in- 
stance; or, in fact, a sleeping partner- 
ship in anything lucrative, his con- 
science told him, would have been far 
preferable. But his finer aspirations 
were cruelly defeated by his fellow 
man, who offered him no bank partner- 
ships, and refused in any way even to 
contribute to his bare support, except 
on conditions of intolerable personal 
exertion. 

He had made his attempts, too. He 
had once been a timekeeper on build- 
ing works—a job which had attracted 
him by the comparatively passive na- 
ture of its duties. Here he had dis- 
covered a kindly means of increasing 
the incomes of late-rising bricklayers 
which brought him grateful acknowl- 
edgment by way of weekly percentage 
from the beneficiaries. But a misan- 
thropic employer, abetted by a brutal 
system of law, brought the arrangement 
to a disastrous end; so that there was 
no more honest toil for Billy Wilks. 
But such was his reluctance to aban- 
don it altogether that he still main- 
tained it vicariously through Mrs. 
Wilks, who did what charing she could 
get, with her husband’s hearty approval. 
As for himself, he performed his thiev- 
ing with the most respectable compunc- 


tion. ‘He never re- 
moved an unattended 
bag from a railway 
station, an overcoat 
from a neglected hat- 
stand, nor an armful 





of washing from a 
clothesline = without 
sad pangs of com- 
miseration for the despoiled owners; 
but, then, as he always reflected, he had 
himself to think about. 

It is surprising to consider what a 
number of things can be picked. up 
casually in and about the streets of 
London by any conscientious seeker 


Billy Wilks. 
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who gives his mind to that task; and 
that, too, with no such great risk. But 
the pursuit affords a poor living, or 
scarce one at all. The trifles are not 
always easy to sell, and there is a sad 
lack of conscience among those that 
buy them; they pay in pence more 
often than not, and, the aid of Mrs. 
Wilks’ charing notwithstanding, there 
came a time- when things were very 
tight indeed. It grew plain to Billy 
Wilks that he must venture a little be- 
yond the comparatively safe limits 
which he had hitherto observed; had 
such a thing been customary in the 
trade he would have liked a sleeping 
partnership in a handsome burglary. 

But active burglars do not give them- 
selves to partnerships of that sort, and 
Billy Wilks’ prejudice against risk de- 
terred him from enterprise of too great 
boldness. He sought a middle way; he 
looked out for a “dead un”—one which 
he could have all to himself. A “dead 
un,” it may be explained, is a furnished 
house left to take care of itself. 

“Dead uns,” again, are surprisingly 
common about the suburbs of London, 
at all sorts of seasons of the year, and 
particularly in August; but all “dead 
uns” are not equally convenient to work 
on, and Billy Wilks was some little time 
in suiting himself. But when the ap- 
proved specimen was found, as it was 
before very long, it was very convenient 
indeed, and not half an hour’s walk 
from Billy Wilks’ own home at Hoxton. 

The “dead un” was at Highbury, in 
fact—the end house of a row, with a 
railing before it and a garden wall to 
the side street. A wholly walled gar- 
den was opposite, so that observation 
was to be feared from nowhere but next 
door—a matter easily provided against. 
Blinds were down everywhere, and Billy 
spent a whole day, with judicious in- 
tervals of absence, in assuring himself 
that his “dead un” was absolutely life- 
less. Pebbles stealthily pitched at win- 
dows were his main test, though he 
had others. 

It was a “dead un,” indeed, and a 
promising specimen. Not too large to 
be reasonably manageable, but large 
enough to promise profit; andthe back 
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of this sort of house was apt to be 
easy working. Billy Wilks left his prey 
to itself for the night, for he judged it 
best to get to work in the morning, and 
not too early; near midday, in fact. 
For, indeed, a “dead un” is best worked 
by day, if the thing be at all possjble. 
There is no need for artificial light, 
which may easily be seen through win- 
dows; also one can work more quickly 
and with less noise when all is plain to 
see, and at the same time a little noise 
by day is no such serious matter as by 
night, when the streets are still and the 
policeman listens. These little matters 
must always be kept in mind by the con- 
scientious parlor jumper. 

So that it was next morning, between 
the police beats in Cator’s Rents, when 
Billy Wilks set out to tackle his job. 
He took a roundabout way, avoided 
spots where he might be recognized, 
loitered in side turnings, and finally 
neared the house at about twelve. The 
traffic of tradesmen’s carts had quieted, 
leaving a favorable hour. He watched 
the leisurely policeman walk the length 
of the road, pause at the end to look 
about him, and turn the corner; and 
then Billy Wilks, his eyes all round his 
head, slunk through the front gate and 
made for a clump of shrubs that partly 
blocked the passage to the back garden. 

Down among these’ shrubs_ he 
crouched, and peered back toward the 
road. His entry had been unobserved, 
so far as he could tell, but it were well 
to make certain. So there he stooped 
and peeped till it was plain that nothing 
threatened him worse than pins and 
needles in the legs. 

Thence behind the house his way was 
screened from all eyes, and at the back 
he found the most convenient of all back 
doors—glazed, with a little square of 
red glass at each corner; tucked down, 
also, by the side of a flight of steps lead- 
ing to the first floor, so as to be wholly 
invisible from next door. 

He pulled out his knife, and, with a 
final glance about the neat little garden 
behind, set-to work to cut away the 
putty that fixed the little square of red 
glass nearest the lock. He was slow 
and awkward, and he hacked the wood- 
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work clumsily, for in truth he was 
trembling as he worked. The moments 
seemed hours, his little stabs and gashes 
rang like hammer strokes, and his hands 
weakened and quavered more and more. 
Worse than all, there grew upon him 
first the fancy and then the overpower- 
ing conviction that he was not alone; 
that he was watched from behind; that 
the watcher was close at his back— 





standing over him. And yet he dared 
not look round. 

He fumbled a little more, and stopped. 
He lifted his eyes to the main glass of 
the door, but it was a patterned ground 
glass, and reflected nothing at all; noth- 
ing of the staring, silent presence that 
he could feel behind him; and then as 
he peered he felt a breath—an actual, 
palpable breath—on his neck. 

The knife fell clattering, and with a 
gasp of agony he wrenched himself 
round and sank against the angle of the 


steps. A light breeze stirred the shrubs 


and trees, but the garden stood empty - 


and quiet as ever. It was fancy—mere 
nervous panic. He had been terrified by 
a breath of wind. 

He wiped his face with his sleeve, and 
reached for the knife. He was a little 
ashamed, but vastly more _ relieved. 
Nevertheless, when he set to work again 
it was with his left side close against 


There he stooped and peeped. 


the door, and his back to the wall of the 
steps. 

Now his hand was steadier, and sodn 
he lifted out the little pane between 
knife blade and thumb, and laid it 
gently on the ground. Was the key left 
in the lock? Yes, that precaution, in- 
valuable to the housebreaker, had been 
taken. The key turned easily enough, 
and nothing was left but a bolt—at the 
bottom. Some lucky chance—a break- 
age, or the neglect of a servant—had 
left the top bolt unfastened, and so 
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Billy Wilks was spared the further 
agony of cutting out a pane at the upper 
corner. As for the bottom bolt, that 
gave no serious trouble. In the same 
pocket with a screw-driver and another 
tool or two, Billy had brought a james 
—a thing which only the flippant lay- 
man calls a jimmy—and with a hand 
and arm thrust well through the open- 
ing where the red glass had been ahd 
the james in his hand, the bolt was 
easily tapped back and the door opened. 
It was with a catch of the breath in 
the throat that Billy Wilks took a final 
survey of the garden, and passed within 
the house. All was quiet. He closed 
the door behind him, and stood listen- 
ing. The house was so still that tiny 
sounds were clear—the drip of water in 
a far cistern, and a little, creeping click 
that might have been cockroaches in a 
near corner, or a mouse high up in 
the building. No clock ticked; that 
meant that the place must have been un- 
tenanted for a week at least. This was 
a thing that Billy Wilks had thought 
of, lying awake the night before. 
Right and left lay kitchen and scul- 
lery ; before him rose a flight of stairs; 
and as he tiptoed up there he saw that 
most of the room doors stood open. 
Now that he was alone in the quiet 
house, safe from external observation, 
he was easier and more confident; and 
yet, though it might have cost him a 
little more trouble, he could almost have 
wished that those doors had been shut. 
They were so uncommonly like great 
staring eyes ; and when he banished that 
image it was only to make way for the 
fancy that the doors moved; moved by 
inches at the hands of invisible spies. 
It even needed some resolution to 
force himself through the doorway that 
stood before him on the first landing. 
The room was the drawing room, he 
judged, and most of the furniture was 
covered with drab wrappers. Venetian 
blinds were down at the windows, and 
he went across and peeped into the 
street. All was quiet there; a man 
went by on a bicycle, and an errand 
boy dawdled past with a basket on his 
arm and his eyes on a penny novel. For 
some strange reason the sight of the bi- 
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cyclist and the errand boy calmed and 
heartened Billy Wilks, and he turned to 
set about his business with no more 
delay. 

There was an ormolu clock on the 
mantelpiece, but he preferred to take 
his first chance with more easily portable 
things. He pulled the wrappers from 
the furniture, and so uncovered a little 
glass show table, with silver knicknacks 
in it. A very gentle application of the 
james laid this open and splintered, and 
in four minutes the silver toys lay snug 
in his pockets. He might have felt a 
little remorseful at breaking this pretty 
furniture were it not for the reflection 
that people who would leave such a 
house unguarded must surely be insured 
against burglary. Moreover, he had 
himself to think about; and in view of 
that insurance he felt a moral, almost 
a legal, right to do as he pleased. 

So he pried open the lid of a little 
escritoire without considering the polish, 
and began to open its inner drawers in 
the same way. He knew that there 
were often secret places in such things 
as this, so he stooped to peer into the 
cabinet work; and with that his very 
soul sprang up to his eyes and ears at 
a sound behind him—a gasp. 

At the door by his elbow stood a 
man, open-mouthed and staring; and 
Billy Wilks squealed and sprang like a 
frenzied rat. The iron james beat 
down into the staring face, and again 
and again. The man went over, and 
the iron beat into head and face as he 
went—driven by some unseen power, 
and taking Billy Wilks’ arm with it, as 
things happen in a nightmare. 

Down went the face, and down, till 
the infuriate iron beat it into the floor. 
Billy Wilks, puling hysterically, rolled 
from off his victim, and reached for the 
door handle to draw himself up. 

As he rose slowly to his feet, so the 
cloud of nightmare began to fall from 
his senses, slower still. He knew he 
had been struggling, fighting to the 
death, and not dreaming; but it was 
with some unearthly thing, some hob- 
goblin without a name; the Watcher un- 
seen—the Presence that lurked behind 
the open doors. 
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laid his head against the door. -He took 
three great heaving breaths, and broke 
into a shaking fit of tears. 

The thing was real—present. He had 
killed a man. The poor, hammered, 
smashed object at his feet had been a 
living, reasonable man a few minutes 
back, a better man than himself. And 
now—— 

Billy Wilks had never even knocked 
a man down before. He was no fighter. 
He could never have supposed that a 
man was killed so easily. Indeed, even 
now, with the evidence of his waking 
senses before him, he could scarce 
realize that he had done it. In a little 
while his sobs subsided, and he found 
himself still leaning against the door- 
edge and. staring dully into space be- 
yond the landing. 

He shuddered and lifted his head, and 
before he could look about him there 
came, like a hurricane to blow him 
along, the impulse of self-preservation. 
He stumbled over the prostrate figure, 
across the landing, and down the stairs. 
The back door, which he had shut, 
stood open. He ran toward it, but 
stopped short on the mat. The open 
world was worse than the shut house. 

To escape, he must first think. A 
gardener’s wheelbarrow stood near the 
door, with rakes and hoes in it. This 
was the explanation, then. The jobbing 
gardener’s half day was due that after- 
noon, and the man had called to leave 
his tools on his way home to dinner. 
Doubtless he had tried the door—per- 
haps noticed the missing pane. Clearly 
the door should have been locked again. 
Oh, if the door had only been locked! 

Billy Wilks closed it now, but still did 
not lock it. He went slowly upstairs 
again to the drawing room. He found 
himself wondering, in a vague way, 
why he was not afraid to go back there, 
as he would have expected. But, in- 
deed, that now seemed to be the one 
room in the house he dared enter. To 
pass another of those doors—open and 
staring, or ajar and peeping—no. He 


stepped hurriedly over the dead man, 
and peered once more between the slats 
of a blind. 

All was well; there was no curious 
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‘knot of people staring at the house, no 


policeman in the front garden, as he 
had half expected to see. There had 
been no great noise, then; he had been 
wondering if there had been any noise. 
He crossed the room again, bending 
double, as he had done when he went 
to the window. That was because of 
the looking-glass over the mantelpiece. 

There was a little blood on his hands 
—not much. He wiped it off carefully 
on the dead man’s clothes. There was 
none on his own clothes, and he wiped 
his boots long and thoroughly on the 
thick carpet, in case he might have 
stepped heedlessly.. So far instinct car- 
ried him, helped by a mere shadow of 
thought. And then he sat in a chair 
and wept again—more wildly and freely 
than before, rolling his head on his . 
hands in anguish. 

For now the panic, the numbness, the 
spurring of instinct were gone, and the 
sense of his crime fell on him like an 
avalanche. The man’s wife and chil- 
dren were waiting for him—wondering 
why he was late at dinner. And here 
was the husband and father, beaten out 
of the shape of man, with not a feature 
they could know again. The murderer 
beat himself on the head as he thought 
of it. He saw himself now for what he 
was—coward, thief, vermin. All his 
elaborate excuses to himself, all his 
conscientious scruples—mere fraud over 
fraud. He had never been honest even 
to himself, from his mother’s knee. And 
here he stood at last, at the gallows’ 
foot. For it was that—that and no less; 
and the sooner the better. For to live 
and endure the agonies of the hunt, to 
live in this remorse -and to be tracked 
down, nearer and nearer till the end— 
that were to make the gallows loom the 
blacker when he came to it, as come he 
must. 

The way, then, was clear. An end of 
all. If he could not wipe out the past, 
could not cancel the horror of the hour 
now past his reach, he could at least 
give himself to just punishment—the 
punishment that there was no escaping. 
He would give himself over to the law, 
and cut the ugly knot of his life. 

He stood up, with a clear mind and a 
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strange, almost a pleasant, serenity of. 


soul. But first the silver in his pockets. 
One sin, at least, was not beyond re- 
pair. He pulled the trinkets out one 
or two at a time, as they came, and piled 
them on the glass of the broken show 
table, stand- 
ing erect be- 
fore the look- 
ing-glass to do 
it. Then he 
turned and 
stepped over 
the dead man 
for the last 
time, treading 
in the dry 
places, for 
now the thing 
repelled him 
as it had not 
done before. 
He went heav- 
ily down the 
stair, out into 
the_ garden, 
and so openly 
into the street. 

The street 
was quiet, as 
ever—he had 
chosen it for 
quietness. A 
boy, with 
hands in pock- 
ets, went dan- 
cing and 
whistling away 
at the far end, = a 
and a man had SS == 
humped his Se 
shoulders in a 
gateway to 
light his pipe. 
Billy Wilks 
turned the cor- 
ner by the 
gate. 

It was now for the first time that he 
thought of his wife. He would go 
home first to give her the few coppers 
in his pocket, and bid her good-by—her 
and the child. There was a sudden, 
palpable blow at his heart as he re- 
membered the child. 


5 





But he walked on, seeing little or 
nothing, falling, as he went, into some- 
thing like a brown study, and taking his 
way by habit. One who knew the 


neighborhood could approach Cator’s. 


Rents from behind, by paved alleys, 
dark archways 
and paths be- 
tween dead 
walls. It was 
Billy’s custom, 
in fact, since 
he often had 
reasons for 
keeping his 
home - goings 
private and 
unobserved; 
and the last al- 
ley came out 
under _ the 
house he lived 
in, so that it 
was possible to 
enter by a lit- 
tle gate in the 
back- yard 
fence. So by 


habit Billy 


Wilks fol- 
lowed these 
byways, and 
came at last to 
the rugged 
wooden gate. 
He _ pushed 
it, but found 
an unaccus- 
tomed resist- 
ance, and from 
between the 
railing came a 
yelp of child- 
ish laughter. 
“Tan’t tum 
in!” piped a 
small voice, 
and as Billy 
looked over the gate he saw the muddy 


little face of his child raised smiling’ 


toward his, and the familiar mop of 
ragged hair over it. 

He reached and lifted the child in his 
arms. Nobody else was in the squalid 
yard, and Billy crept quietly in at the 
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back door, and. gained his room on the 
first floor. 

The child clung at his neck and patted 
his face with grimy little hands. Tears 
and dirt in successive smears were the 
daily cosmetic of little Billy’s face, and 
to-day the mixture was thick and black, 
though now he smiled through it all. 
Billy put the child down on the tumbled 
bed, pitched his hat into a corner and 
threw off his 
coat and waist- 
coat—habit 
again. 

He remem- 
bered, now, 
that his wife 
had gone char- 
ing, and would 
not be back till 
evening. 
Well, it could 
very well wait 
till then. 

The child 
scrambled off 
the bed and 
pulled open 
the door at the 
sound of foot- 
steps descend- 
ing from 
above. It was 
Nuke Fish 
from the next 
floor. 

“Cheer O!” 
said Nuke, as 
he passed the 
door, glancing 
at Billy Wilks’ shirt and braces. ‘‘Ain’t 
seen you all day. On’y jist up?” 

“Ah, yus,” Billy responded,. deliber- 
ately, “I’ve been ’avin’ a turn in bed 
to-day.” 

“Ah! I could do with a day in meself. 
Missis out on a job?” 

Billy nodded. 

“Ah! she’s the sort. You can ’ave a 
bit of an ’oliday with a wife like ’er. So 
long!” 

Billy Wilks pushed the door to, and 
took little Billy on his knee. He must 
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-think over that idea of going’ to the 


police; things began to seem different 
when he looked at little Billy. It was 
rather a piece of luck Nuke Fish com- 
ing down like that, and assuming he 
was only just out of bed. It gave him 
time to think things over. More, Nuke 
would be able to swear he saw him get- 
ting up, or, at any rate, dressing at— 
what was it? Two o’clock or so—if— 
yes—— 





“Good-morning, sir,” he said, cheerfully. 


He leaned 
aside and 
looked out of 
the window. A 
policeman was 
turning into 
the Rents at 
the far end. 
He knew the 
policeman very 
well—this was 
his regular 
beat. Billy put 
the child 
down, pushed 
- up the win- 
dow, unbut- 
toned his shirt 
and __ leaned 
out, with his 
elbows on the 
sls. He 
yawned wide 
and long as 
the policeman 
drew _ near, 
stretched an 
arm in the air, 
and brought it back to the sill. The 
policeman looked up. 

Billy nodded quickly. ‘Good-morn- 
ing, sir,” he said, cheerfully. 


After all, what was done. was over, 
and at least one could refrain from 


making it worse. And when he con- 
sidered little Billy—besides, a man had 
himself to think about. 

So that Billy Wilks was hanged for 
quite another murder, after all. 
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OW when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem 
of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, 

behold, there came _ wise 

men from the east to Jeru- 
salem, 
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Saying, Where is he that 
is born king of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him. 

When Herod the king had heard these 
things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. 

And when he had gathered all the chief 
priests and scribes of the people together, he 
— of them where Christ should be 
orn, 

And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
Judea; for thus it is written by the prophet, 

And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 
art not the least among the princes of Juda: 
for out of thee shall come a governor, that 
shall rule my people Israel. 

Then Herod, when he had privily called 
the wise men, inquired of them diligently 
what time the star appeared. 

And he sent them to Bethlehem and said, 
Go and search diligently for the young child; 
and when ye have found him bring me word 
again, that 
may come and 
worship him 
also. 

When they 
had heard the 
king, they de- 
parted; and, lo, 
the star, which 
they saw in the 
east, went be- 
fore them, till it 
came and stood 
over where the 
young child 
was. 

When they 
saw the _ star, 
they rejoiced 
with exceeding 
great joy. 

And when 
they were come 








with Mary his mother, and fell down and 
worshiped him; and when they had :opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him 
gifts; gold,.and frankincense, and myrrh. 


And being warned of God in a dteam that 
they should not return to Herod, they de- 
parted. into their own country another way, 

This is the brief and beautiful story 
of the wise men of the east and: of the 
Star of Bethlehem, according to the 
gospel of St. Matthew. This extraor- 
dinary phenomenon has _ furnished 
abundant food for thought ever since 
its occurrence, and now, after nineteen 
hundred years, it is admittedly as great 
an enigma as it ever was, though many 
have been the attempts to solve it by 
the ablest theologians and astronomers. 

* These specialists, though they disagree 
on many 
points, are’a 
unit in the 
belief that the 
star was an 
actual- 
ity; while 
many expect 
that the time 
will come, 
probably _ be- 
fore the end 
of this cen- 
tury, when it 
will reappear, 
and another 
upheaval in 
the _ social 
and religious 
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CONSTELLATION OF CASSIOPEIA SHOWING THE POSITION OF TYCHO BRAHE’S STAR, BELIEVED BY SOME AUTHORITIES 
TO HAVE BEEN IDENTICAL WITH THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


The difference of opinion that exists 
between Bible commentators and as- 
tronomers as to the star may be 
summed up briefly by saying the for- 
mer usually considers that it was an 
angel of light which appeared by di- 
vine command for the express purpose 
_ of leading the wise men to the humble 

place where the child was born; where- 
as the latter are of the opinion that it 
was a natural phenomenon in the form 
of a temporary star, or that it was a 
conjunction of two or more of the plan- 
ets. 

According to the first conception, the 
star was of supernatural origin—that 
is, it was a miraculous effect that took 
place through some agency beyond the 
forces of nature, and which caused it to 
remain invisible to all except the wise 
men of the east. 

Again, there are those who regard 
biblical miracles as merely unusual oc- 
currences, and by them it is pointed out 
that such wonders do no violence to 
the physical laws governing force and 
matter, and that the mysteries of this 
star are not greater than those con- 
trolling wireless telegraphy, electric 
lighting, or any one of a hundred other 
inventions of our own time. 


Leaving these conflicting factions of 
the Church to work out their own dif- 
ferences, it is interesting to note the 
stand they have taken against the theory 
advanced by astronomers, and the rea- 
sons they put forth to prove that the 
star was not in reality a heavenly body. 

Foremost among these is the fact that 
the text of St. Matthew shows clearly 
enough that the star which guided the 
Oriental philosophers to the infant 
Saviour traversed the heavens before 
them from east to west until they 
reached Jerusalem, when it -disap- 
peared; but, on again taking up their 
journey, it reappeared as suddenly as 
when it first attracted their attention, 
though this time it changed its course 
and moved southward—for Bethlehem 
lies off some five miles in that direction 
from the city where Herod had his 
abode. 

If the star had been a luminous heav- 
enly body—as a fixed star, a planet or a 
meteor—then its light, which evidently 
stood out with greater brilliancy in the 
eyes of the Magi than any of the 
myriads of others in the Northern 
Hemisphere, would have certainly at- 
tracted the attention of the entire popu- 
lation of Jerusalem. 





WHAT WAS THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM? 


The Jews were firm in the belief that 
the promised deliverer of their race 
from the tyranny of the Romans was 
soon to come; and there is little doubt 
but that at the time that the Magi were 
following the blazing star, the heavens 
were being swept by the descendants 
of Abraham for some trace of a sign 
from God that they were at last to be 
freed. 

When they entered Jerusalem, the 
wise men must have created a deal of 
amazement with their strange story of 
the star, their search for the Child, 
their magnificent camels and spectacu- 
lar trappings; and it was not to-be won- 
dered at that Herod soon learned of 
them, and made strenuous efforts to as- 
certain just when and where they had 
seen the star; for it had not been ob- 
served in Jerusalem, and they were 
probably as mystified to learn that he 
had not seen it as he was to know they 
had followed it. 

Their story, however, sorely troubled 
him, together with all the people, from 
the influential citizen down to the pro- 
letariat. It was then that the king 
called to his aid the priests and scribes, 
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and demanded that they tell:him: where 
the Messiah was to be born; and; in 
turn, these seers informed him that, ac- 
cording to the prophets, it was to be in 
Bethlehem. ‘ 

Herod was thus enabled to direct the 
Magi in their search for the infant, and 
at the same time he asked them, when 
they had found him, to return and let 
him know, that he might come and wor- 
ship also. After the wise men had 
departed, and were again outside the 
gates of the city, the star appeared in 
all its effulgence and glory, and they 
followed it until they reached Bethle- 
hem; and here the radiant object hov- 
ered over a dwelling, which they entered. 

The erratic course of the star, its 
sudden disappearance while the tray- 
elers rested in Jerusalem, and the fact 
that when they reached Bethlehem it 
was no longer in the heavens, but close 
to the earth, makes it difficult to place 
it in the category of celestial objects; 
and, according to these writers on bib- 
lical subjects, it becomes impossible to 
accept the theories of the materially in- 
clined and coldly calculating astrono- 
mers. 
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One of the extraordinary incidents in 
connection with the star was that it 
again became visible to the Magi after 
they had left Jerusalem, and only to 
them, for its presence was not detected 


multaneously with the appearance of 
the star. These were the shepherds 
who were within a few hours of Bethle- 
hem, but they were directed. thither by 
the voices of angels. The star was, 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS 


by any of the inhabitants of Herod’s 
city, and, as far as the most profound 
investigation goes, shows that no one 
on earth was enabled to see it except 
the wise men of the east. 

It is true that there were others to 
whom divine guidance was offered si- 


then, according to some commentators, 
“an angelic messenger designed to con- 
duct the wise men on their sacred jour- 
ney, and visible to them alone.” 

This idea, however, does not satisfy 
the analytical minds of astronomers, 
who do not hesitate to state that the 
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phenomenon was based on other than 
purely physical laws, and the following 
will. serve to cover the different means 
by which an extraordinarily bright ob- 
ject could appear and disappear again, 
that would be visible to the chosen few 
and invisible to all the others. 

In 1572 Tycho Brahe, a famous 
Danish astronomer, observed the ap- 
pearance of a temporary star, which 
burst forth with great brilliancy in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia. Accord- 
ing to his record, it was much brighter 
than the planet Jupiter, and equally as 
brilliant as Venus, and could be seen 
even during the day. Many astrono- 
mers are inclined to think this was the 
Star of Bethlehem seen by the wise 
men fifteen centuries before. This cele- 
brated nova or temporary star is 
formed by nebulz, and when it fades 
away, it is usually resolved again into 
stellar nebule. 

Others hold that it was a variable 
star; that is, one whose brightness 
changes from time to time. Nearly all 
the fixed stars appear to remain of the 
same brightness night after night and 
year after year. A few of them, how- 
ever, are perceptibly brighter at some 
times than at others, and these are 
called variable stars. 

Another way by which the extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of the star of the Magi 
may be explained, is by postulating that 
iwo or more of the planets, as, for in- 
stance, Jupiter and Venus, or Saturn 
and Mars, were in conjunction at the 
time. By conjunction is meant the 
nearest apparent approach of two heay- 
enly bodies to each other when they 
may seem to the naked eye as a single 
star. This idea is derived from the 
writings of Flavius Josephus, and also 
the Rabbinical commentaries, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Numbers. 

From this it is taken that a_ little 
over three years previous to the birth 
of Moses, a conjunction between Jupi- 
ter and Saturn occurred in the constel- 
lation of Pisces; and it is stated by some 
- authorities that another conjunction of 
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these planets occurred three years prior 
to the birth of Christ. Moreover, it has 
been proven by calculation that the 
conjunction of these planets and the 
time in which it occurred were prac- 
tically correct. 

While this explanation satisfies some 
astronomers, the student of biblical 
lore will have none of it—for conjunc- 
tions between planets occur with a suf- 
ficent frequency to regard them as hav- 
ing no more than ordinary import. 
Again, it may have been that there 
were three planets in conjunction, when 
the brightness of the “star” so formed 
would have been exceedingly intense, 
and although such a condition of af- 
fairs would have more or less the ele- 
ment of chance in it, the phenomenon 
would come well within perfectly natu- 
ral laws. 

At the same time, the probability of 
its ever occurring in the future would 
be such as to lend an event of this kind 
the significance that is attached to the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

For this reason, commentators of the 
Bible, as a rule, refuse to accept any 
astronomical explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, since none, it is claimed, ade- 
quately fulfills the conditions imposed 
by the writings of St. Matthew, as 
found in the second chapter of his 
book. 

The modern scholar claims that the 
advance of science has made; a belief in 
the miraculous impossible,, and has 
tried, therefore, to explain not only the 
Star of Bethlehem, but other biblical 
miracles as well, as material things; 
that is, as opposed to the spiritual. An- 
other way to circumvent obvious dis- 
crepancies is to assume them to be 
purely allegorical, or to attribute them 
to deception, intentional or otherwise, 
or to the exaggeration of credulous wit- 
nesses. Miracles, nevertheless, go to 
make up many important portions of 
the doctrine of the Christian religion, 
and it is indeed difficult to explain 
away their ‘mysteries without destroy- 
ing its authority. 
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Chief counsel of the New York State Insurance Investigation 





A ¥orimidable Personality 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Who Conducted the Insurance Investigation in New York 


MAN who has come into sudden 
prominence in the country and 
who bids fair to hold it for some 

time, if not permanently, is the man 
who for several months past conducted 
the great life insurance examination in 
New York, and who previously looked 
into New York’s gas difficulties and the 
corporation—the Consolidated Gas 
Company—which created them: Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes is an exceptionally quiet 
and unostentatious person. He was pic- 
tured variously by a number of car- 
toonists during the early part of the in- 
vestigation as various animals and im- 
plements, but the picture which typified 
him best was that showing him as a hu- 
man corkscrew. He was shown as a 
spiral personality boring into a bottle 
marked official corruption, and_ that 
showed him in his best capacity. He 
is a sort of intellectual corkscrew, the 
boring and jerking power of whose 
logic has done as much to reveal the 
true nature of the insurance troubles 
as anything yet developed. 

Mr. Hughes is now a man of forty- 
three years of age, who has had a slow 
and labored career of development. He 
is not brilliant, never attempts to shine 
as a wit, and has no theories of life 
which do not accord with his plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact capabilities ; but he is a force- 
ful man, nevertheless, and one who is 
fitted for just the work he has been do- 
ing. As, a boy at school in Newark, 
New Jersey, where he was a pupil in 
“Old Thirty-five,” one of the most cel- 
ebrated high schools of Newark, he 
was given to writing ponderous essays, 
the subjects of which would in these 
days seem far beyond the capacity of a 
boy of his age. One of the most nota- 


ble of these essays had for its subject 
“The Limitation of the Human Mind,” 
and another “The Evils of Light Liter- 
ature.” At that time he was only thir- 
teen years of age! 

Following up this studious career, he 
was entered at Madison—now Colgate 
—University, at Hamilton, New York, 
in 1876, and remained for two years, 
when he decided that the course at 
Brown University would suit him, and 
transferred his energies to that institu- 
tion. There he distinguished himself 
as an excellent student, winning the 
Dunn premium for the highest standing 
in English literature and graduating 
with honors in 1881. He then returned 
to New York, and entered the Law 


‘School of Columbia College, paying his 


way by tutoring and conducting “quiz- 
zes,” which gave him, he claims, a bet- 
ter knowledge of law than he would 
otherwise have had. Still later, after 
being admitted to the bar, he accepted 
a professorship in the Cornell Law 
School, but soon wearied of that and 
returned to New York, where he took 
up the active practice of law and was 
shortly sent to Oregon, where he repre- 
sented the bondholders of a_ broken- 
down railroad. 

During his earliest law clerk days he 
had worked in the office of Chamberlain, 
Carter & Hornblower—three lawyers 
who had a very profitable practice in 
New York—and during his stay there 
met the daughter of Mr. Walter S. Car- 
ter, one of his employers, whom he mar- 
ried. On his return from his professor- 
ship experience his wife’s father had 
offered him an advantageous connection 
with a new firm he was about to or- 
ganize, and which he immediately ac- 
cepted. Thereafter he was known as 
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the court. member of the new firm of 
Carter, Hughes & Dwight. This con- 
tinued unchanged until two years later, 
when Mr. Dwight died and the firm en- 
larged and became Carter, Hughes, 
Rounds & Schurman. There was no 
change thereafter for a number of years 
in this arrangement until about two 
years ago, when Mr. Carter died. Then 
it became Hughes, Rounds & Schur- 
man, which it still is, with offices at 96 
Broadway. 

The technical career of any lawyer 
does not make very startling reading, 
and Mr. Hughes’ is no exception. He 
has worked upon a number of great 
cases, almost all local, however, and, 
with the exception of the last two, with- 
out national significance. Among the 
more important ones may be mentioned 
the fight of the New York, Westches- 
ter.and Boston Railroad Company be- 
fore the board of aldermen of New 
York for a franchise, in which he ar- 
gued for the Westchester company as 
against its rival, the Portchester ; he was 
counsel for the assignee of John E. 
Searles, the sugar magnate, who failed ; 
at the request of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, he made an address at the last 
meeting in support of Sheriff Erlanger’s 
effort to abolish arrest and imprison- 
ment in civil actions ; he was counsel for 
the Mercantile Trust Company in part 
of the litigation involved by the Ship 
Building Trust scandal, and he was one 
of James W. Alexander’s counsel in the 
initial stages of the fight to oust James 
H. Hyde from control of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company. As counsel 
in the gas inquiry last spring he con- 
ducted matters with such energy and 
directness, that he broke all records in 
the line of civic investigation. The first 
public investigation was not as popu- 
lar as the more recent one, for the rea- 
son that the people had come to believe 
that the forces inimical to the public 
welfare were not so earnestly assailed 
as they might have been. Mr. Hughes 
was a corporation lawyer, and that term 
has come to have a bad flavor in the 
mouth of the public. 
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However, in the life insurance inves- 
tigation Mr. Hughes proved himself 
eminently trustworthy and sincere, and 
worked so earnestly upon the facts and 
figures back of the insurance scandal, 
that the insurance magnates were be- 
side themselves with rage at the amount 
his steady examination has compelled 
them to reveal. He has.compelled men 
like Mr. Perkins and Mr. McCall to re- 
veal secrets which were obviously never 
intended for the public ear, and has 
thrown more light on the actual 
methods of high finance than any public 
investigator before him. To be sure, 
he is in a peculiarly advantageous po- 
sition for that purpose, but then he had 
the ability to command the position. 

As may be premised from his pic- 
ture, Mr. Hughes is not a robust man. 
He is only five feet ten inches in height, 
with a slight but well-proportioned fig: 
ure and a silent, thoughtful demeanor. 
He has blue eyes, set wide apart and 
deep, a full, dark beard, as his pictures 
show, and brown hair, once luxuriant, 
but now slightly thin on top. His fore- 
head is high and narrow, his nose 
straight and his ears only moderately 
prominent. He has a trick of allowing 
the lids of his eyes to droop, until his 
eyes are half concealed, giving him an 
air of drowsiness, which is entirely de- 
ceptive. For he suddenly flares up at 
the unexpected moment and fixes his 
listener or inquisitorial victim with a 
steely blue glance which is decidedly 
disturbing. He has a keen memory and 
a full command of language, which give 
him great ability as an examiner. 

Privately Mr. Hughes is a very mod- 
est and retiring person, living very un- 
obtrusively in West End Avenue, New 
York, where he has a charming home, 
presided over by his wife and two 
daughters. He loves to regulate a self- 
playing piano, to walk, climb mountains 
and read novels. He also confesses to 
a weakness for trout fishing, which he 
takes advantage of whenever the sea- 
son permits, tramping the Maine woods 
with his young son, Charles E. Hughes, 
Jr., who is now sixteen years old. 
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T was the afternoon of the fifteenth 
of December, and Miss Cornelia 
Worthington, driving from her 

house in Gramercy Park to upper Madi- 
son Avenue, to call on her sister-in- 
law, thought that in all the fifty-five 
years of her life she had never seen 
the town wearing such beautiful holi- 
day garb. She was bent on a philan- 
thropic errand, and as she leaned com- 
fortably back in the cushions of her 
carriage, she presented to discriminat- 
ing eyes a picture possible only to our 
modern civilization: a maiden lady of 
fully middle age, who is yet young and 
beautiful, who still has admirers, who 
is beloved by old and young, who has 
never lost her charms and never will. 

Aunt Cornelia was a serene and even- 

tempered person; not without reason, 
for none of the storms of life had ever 
beaten on her head. As she ordered 
the coachman to turn into Fifth Ave- 
nue and stop at a florist’s, she felt 
vaguely conscious that the holiday spirit 
had fully permeated her. Ellen was 
so fond of orchids, she would enjoy a 
generous supply, for Paul was so im- 
bedded in domesticity that such atten- 
tions no longer occurred to him; and, 
besides, did not Cornelia always think 
of doing the things that no one else in 
the family ever thought of? 

It was very good of Cornelia, but she 

had always done it, and it was nothing 
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more than usual. Not that Aunt Cor- 
nelia herself made these reflections. She 
only thought, after she had bought the 
orchids, that she might as well get some 
roses for the children, and—yes, very 
likely Rose would be there with her twin 
girls—some more roses and a liberal 
supply of lilies of the valley. 

As Aunt Cornelia reéntered her car- 
riage—she would none of automobiles 
—and the obsequious salesman- followed 
with the fragrant boxes, a tall and dig- 
nified elderly gentleman quickened his 
steps suddenly and, hastening to the 


door, bowed and held his hat in his 
hand after the manner of the old school, 
unheeding the lightly falling flakes of 
snow, and Aunt Cornelia’s urgent re- 
quest for him to replace it and not 
catch his death of cold. 

“My dear Miss Worthington,” he 


protested, smiling, “a young fellow like 
myself will never catch cold for having 
a little fresh air. The fact is, I had 
thought of warning you myself, for I 
saw you leaving the opera house last 
night with only a lace scarf over your 
head. Pardon me if I say it was so be- 
coming that you ought to wear one all 
the time.” 

As the carriage rolled swiftly up to- 
ward the park Aunt Cornelia looked 
guiltily into the glass. Yes, she had 
blushed again! Some of her good 
old Knickerbocker blood had rushed up 
into her cheeks, and she was as rosy as 
any girl. Also her eyes were bright 
and her mouth soft and tender, and all 
because Senator Lawrence had compli- 
mented her and had insisted that he 
must call that evening. 

Aunt Cornelia sat up very straight 
and was still thanking her stars that 
none of the women of her family turned 
gray early, when the carriage drew up 
at her brother’s door. 

The watchful servant flung the door 
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wide open before the footman could 
ring. 

“T’ll send down for the flowers in a 
few minutes, John” she said. In a 


=— o" 
| 
Aunt Cornelia crossed the floor, when Ellen's voice 

fell on her ears. 
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young and sportive mood she had on 
the instant planned a unique surprise. 
She would pretend that she had come 
empty-handed! What amazement would 
fill every face! What incredulity that 
Aunt Cornelia ever could come to see 
any of all the horde of sisters-in-law, 
nieces and nephews without a gift! She 
laughed as she thought of it, and has- 
tened up the broad stairway with nimble 
feet, and entered the little sewing room 
that was Ellen’s especial nook. 

It was empty, and the portiéres hung 
full and straight between it and the sit- 
ting room beyond. Aunt Cornelia 
crossed the floor and lifted her hand to 
part the draperies, when Ellen’s voice 
fell on her ear. 

“See, Rose, what do you think of my 
Christmas gift for Cornelia? It’ll come 
in handy for me some day, won’t it? A 
set of table linen is always acceptable, 
and, besides, it might serve as a wed- 
ding gift for one of the girls.” She 
laughed as she finished. 

“Very good,” said Rose. “I’m giving 
her a Rookwood vase; a lovely thing 
that I’ve wanted for a long time. The 
children have broken so many things 
that I’d be afraid to have it in the house, 
and it’s just like having it in storage to 
give it to Cornelia and know that it’s 
only a question of time until you get it 
back again.” 

“How fortunate that we found out!” 
said Ellen. “And we never would have 
known anything about it if’Cornelia’s 
discharged servant had not told my 
maid about it. ‘I saw her myself,’ she 
said, ‘sitting by the great open chest 
and writing on the labels that she pinned 
onto each article: “Christmas gift from 
Elien, 1889, to be returned to her af- 
ter my death,” “Christmas gift from 
Gladys, 1893, to be returned to her after 
my death,” and soon!’ Three immense 
trunks and chests filled with things 
from years back already! Mathilde 
made a thorough examination the day 
after her discovery, and her account of 
it was something rich and rare.” 

“I never heard of such an idea in 
my life,” declared Rose. “If it were 
any other woman but Cornelia, such an 
eccentricity would really seem to indi- 
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cate a mind not well balanced. But with 


her it is different. She is a woman of. 


sense and mind. Look how she has 
managed her fortune! It is simply im- 
possible to think that she has a screw 
loose.” 

“Really, Rose, I don’t know.” It 
was Ellen speaking, in her most ju- 
dicial tone. “When a woman doesn’t 
marry, and has nothing to love, noth- 
ing to fill her life, she’s bound to go off 
at a tangent somewhere, and do some- 
thing abnormal; and such an awfully 
peculiar idea as to have all one’s 
Christmas presents returned to the 
givers after one’s death shows to me— 
well, something terribly queer, to say 
the least.” 

“Well, thank goodness we found out, 
anyway! I only wish we had known it 
sooner. That was five years ago, and 
before that I had given her a lot of 
things that are just so much money 
thrown away for me—flowers ,and bon- 
bons and perishable stuff—but since 
then I’ve only given her things that I’ll 
need myself some day, and I’ve kept a 
list of them and what they all cost.” 

“Oh, so have I; weall have,” said 
Ellen. ‘Katherine and Margaret and 
I got together the very next day and 
compared notes, and among us we re- 
membered nearly everything we had 
given for three or four years before, 
and made out our lists. Katherine was 
so mad because she hadn’t known it 
sooner! She said she’d make up for it 
in future.” 

“T’m the lucky one,” laughed Rose; 
“IT only lost two years and you lost 
ten.” 

“Yes, but I’m catching up. I told 
the girls about it right away, and Flor- 
ence is embroidering her a set of pillow 
shams, and Ethel is hand-painting a 
tea set. I have instructed them never 
to give her anything but useful things 
for themselves.” 

“Of course it’s a lovely plan for us,” 
assented Rose; “but what if Cornelia 
should marry some day and conclude to 
use them herself? You know it is said 
that Senator Lawrence is looking for 
his second wife, and he has admired 
Cornelia for a. long time.” 
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“Oh, nonsense!” said Ellen. “Sen- 
ator Lawrence is sixty, and men of 
that age don’t marry women of fifty- 
five, no matter how handsome and well- 
preserved they are. He’s more likely to 
marry some débutante.” 

“Well, he may,” assented Rose, 
“but be . 

The sentence was never finished. 
From the nursery beyond, where the 





‘cousins had dwelt in peace for the un- 


wonted space of an hour or so, came the 
unmistakable sounds of warfare, and 
shrill cries for “Mamma!” 

Both mothers fled on the instant, and 
the spell was broken. Aunt Cornelia, 
her hand still outstretched toward the 
portiéres, realized that she had. over- 
heard a conversation relating to her- 
self, and she was down the stairs and 
in her carriage in an incredibly short 
time. 

“Home,” she said, and John noticed 
that she had forgotten to send for the 
flowers. 


II. 

It was really quite late when Sena- 
tor Lawrence left the stately old house 
in Gramercy Park; in fact, it was al- 
most midnight, though his buoyant air 
and alert step gave no evidence of fa- 
tigue. He had been through more tedi- 
ous sessions in Washington. 

But if the senator was fresh, Aunt 
Cornelia was blooming. She had has- 
tened from the drawing room to her 
boudoir, and as she stood before the 
glass and noted the telltale disorder of 
her hair, the color in her cheeks and the 
sparkle in her eye, she was thankful 
that her maid had fallen asleep. 

Smoothing back the strayed lock and 
thrilling to the finger tips with the 
memory of the caress that had dis- 
placed it, she gently wakened the girl 
and bade her go to bed. When she had 
gone, Aunt Cornelia took off her even- 
ing gown and slipped into a silk and 
lace négligée, though not before the 
glass again revealed charms which time 
had not yet withered, the mature and 
perfect beauty of a healthy, well- 
groomed woman, who in the autumn of 
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life may be more fascinating than in 
the unformed days of her youth. 

She looked taller than ever in the 
white, flowing draperies, and sweeping 
across the room with her most imperial 
air, she opened a door and entered an- 
other room, filled chiefly with old fur- 
niture, trunks and’ chests.- 

Lighting the candles in heavy silver 
candelabra on a fine old mahogany 
dressing table, she unlocked in succes- 
sion three large chests. Then, her 
thoughts poignant, she took out many 
things and spread them around her. 
This was all it came to. “Only the 
things they could use themselves!” 
Katherine’s pink silk lampshade, Ellen’s 
silver and table linen, Rose’s laces and 
embroideries, Margaret’s bric-a-brac, 
the personal fad of each one clearly dis- 
played. 

Even the more childish gifts of the 
younger members of the family indi- 
cated a guiding hand, for how else 
could Philip have thought of giving her 
a miniature toy engine, or Rosabelle a 
French doll? 

She continued to spread the gifts 
around her: a Noah’s ark, a point-lace 
handkerchief, a bronze ash tray, a dan- 
cing Topsy, a set of embroidered doilies, 
a hand-painted fire screen, a coaching 
parasol, a dozen silk stockings, a bottle 
of perfume, a box of writing paper, a 
paper weight—a strange conglomera- 
tion to surround a respectable maiden 
lady at midnight. 

Aunt Cornelia smiled—she could af- 
ford to smile to-night—and looked dis- 
dainfully at the unoffending gifts. 

“So it was for this that you are 
here!” she said. “It was for this that I 
have saved you all these years—for 
nothing but a sordid ingratitude, a 
spirit of commercialism and selfishness 
that would shame a savage! . Oh, the 
meanness of it! Is there no Christlike 
spirit left on earth to give for the joy 
of giving; to give because you love to 
give, because your heart overflows to- 
ward those nearest and dearest to you? 
Ah?!” : 

She pushed them away and buried 
her face in her hands. It was almost 
incredible. The piano she had given 
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Nellie last year because she knew it was 
_ what she wanted most, the season tickets 
to the opera for Rose, the sealskin coat 
for Katherine, the jeweled watch for 
Ellen—each year a small fortune spent 
in carefully gratifying the openly ex- 
pressed wishes of each; and in return— 
this! Not one book, her chief joy; no 
flowers, no bonbons. ‘Nothing per- 
ishable—only the things they could use 
themselves.” 

The affection of years for the wives 
and children of four dearly loved broth- 
ers seemed suddenly thrown back in 
her face. And Jack, the youngest, her 
pet, had died, and his wife soon fol- 
lowed him, leaving only their one child, 
whom she had never seen, now a girl 
of six making her home with a distant 
relative, out in Colorado. 

Aunt Cornelia reached down into 
one of the chests and brought up a pen- 
wiper that bore internal evidence of 
having been made by a crude hand. 
Opening the letter fastened to it, she 
took out the childish scrawl, while the 
little photograph fell to the floor. It 
was dated the preceding Christmas and 
it read: 

Dear AUNTIE CorNELIA: I send you this 
little pen wiper that I made myself. I love 
you very much, because papa and mamma 
said you were the dearest woman in the 
world, and I would like to be just like you 
when I grow up. I will try to make you 
something nicer next Christmas, and I wish 
you would tell me what you like best so I 


can make that. With much love, your little 
niece, - Marie WortTHINGTON. 


And then Aunt Cornelia, because the 
mother heart in her was full to over- 
flowing that night with a great joy, bent 
and picked up the little pictured face 
and kissed it many times with tears in 
her eyes. Aloud she said: 

“My darling, you shall come to me 
and be as my own.” 

Being a good business woman, Aunt 
Cornelia quickly dried her tears and 
went into her own room, there writing 
two letters, one to Miss Marie Worth- 
ington and her guardian, and the other 
to Mrs. Van Ness Cortlandt, the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
great charity fair to be given in Madi- 
son Square Garden on Christmas Eve. 








The latter lady was informed that Miss 
Worthington had changed her mind and 
would take pleasure in having charge 
of a booth at the fair. Also that Miss 
Worthington would personally furnish 
all the articles in said booth. 


III. 


Aunt Cornelia’s booth at the fair was 
a great success, and she was compli- 
mented on all sides on the originality 
of her idea. The booth itself was built 
to represent an old-fashioned room, 
filled chiefly with old furniture and two 
or three old mahogany chests whose 
depths gave up a bewildering assort- 
ment of toys, fancy work and bric-a- 
brac. 

Aunt Cornelia herself wore a won- 
derful and 
gorgeous bro- 
cade gown, al- 
most a century 
old. She 
looked like a 
beautiful pic- 
ture from the 
canvas of an 
old = master; 
and when she 
smiled in reply 
to the congrat- 
ulations show- 
ered upon her 
on account of 
her engage- 
ment to Sena- 
tor Lawrence, 
prospective 
purchasers be- 
came unsettled 
and paid fab- 
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greeted them cheerfully. “So glad to 
see you,” she said. 

“Cornelia!” gasped Ejilen. “What 


does this mean?” 

“Why, what do you mean, Ellen?” 
Aunt Cornelia spoke very sweetly, but 
she was every inch a Worthington. 
~  “These—these things,” 
Ellen faltered. “Why, 
they're, they’re——” she 
stopped. She had very 
nearly said: “They’re 


ours.” 

“Oh!” said Aunt 
Cornelia, “these are 
just a lot of old things 
that have been ac- 
cumulating for 
years. Really, 
I don’t remem- 
ber how I got 
some of them. 
I couldn’t use 
a single article 
that’s here; 
and if I didn’t 
dispose of 
them _ some- 
how, they 
would just get 
piled up to be 
divided after 
I’m dead and 
gone, so lI 
thought Id 
better get rid 
of them now, 
while I had 
the _ chance. 
Why, Ellen, 
you're ill!” 

“Oh, Cor- 


nelia !” 


ulous prices groaned Ellen. 
for toy en- — ghe looked like a beautiful picture from the canvas of anold “Hi ow could 
gines_ and master. you! 

roller skates. Aunt Cor- 


It was when business was at its 
height that Aunt Cornelia saw Mrs. 
Paul Worthington and Mrs. Charles 
Worthington approach. She saw, too, 


that both Rose and Ellen turned pale. 
In truth, the two stood stock-still and 
gazed, 


dumfounded. Aunt Cornelia 
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nelia smiled radiantly, and said: 

“It’s for charity, you know. Really, 
this is the happiest Christmas of my 
life. Let me get you an ice, Ellen, and . 
afterward you can look around and 
choose what you like. You'll find the 
prices very reasonable.” 
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ONE but a nation which has 
reached the highest point in 
civilization can boast of flirta- 

tion in its most refined and admirable 
form. But lest you mistake the true 


Flirtation as I define it for the purpose 
of “iis sketch is the dainty, coquettish, 
clean-minded American article, known 
and practiced by the most refined and 
admirable women. Therefore, it will 
at once’ be 





meaning 





of the term 
“flirtation,” let 
me hasten to 
give the defi- 
nition I attach 
to the word as 
I use it in 
these pages. If 
you confound 
it with the 
hollow _  co- 
quetry and 
sensual gal- 
lantry dis- 
played by Gal- 
lic nations in 
their before- 
marriage 
maneuvers, 
you will utter- 
ly mistake and 
misread every 
word herein 
contained. If 
your ethics. of 
life are so low 
as to include a 
knowledge of 
the cheap 
Sitt.eet —ac- 
quaintaneeships 








struck up _ between 
ignorant shop girls or factory hands 


and flashy clerks, which are often 
characterized as “flirtations,” you will 
be making an even more humiliating 
mistake. 


An idle flirtation to wile away an empty summer. 


seen that only 
a nation which 
places wom- 
an on the 
highest pin - 
nacle of re- 
spect, and 
which accords 
to woman as 
a factor in our 
national his- 
tory the great- 
est privileges, 
can boast of 
being the 
home of the 
flirtation be- 
tween women 
and men—a 
flirtation un- 
chaperoned, 
clean, healthy, 
piquant, allur- 
ing and whol- 
ly necessary in 
t he. problem 
of marriage. 
And only 
America) may 
lay claim to 
that boast, as only in America is flirta- 
tion found in its original purity. 

If there are any who claim that even 
England should be included in that 
statement, it only goes to show an ig- 
norance of the English character as 
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We bar male flirts. 


well as of the English acceptance of the 
term flirtation. 

If there are others who object to the 
suggestion made that the problem of 
marriage demands flirtation, let me ex- 
plain a bit further. 

I do not believe in an idle flirtation to 
wile away an empty summer which oth- 
erwise would bore. Nor do I believe in 
a deliberate flirtation which has no pos- 
sible hope of ultimate marriage. Such 
a flirtation becomes a vicious and hate- 
ful thing, wicked in its conception and 
an iniquity in its fulfillment. This, 
therefore, wipes from the face of the 
social map flirtations between married 
men.and women, either with other mar- 
ried men and women or with unat- 
tached partners. 

But if there is an honest—no matter 
how faint—possibility that a certain 
bachelor and a certain spinster may 
eventually marry, then and there is 2 
flirtation not only permissible, but al- 
most, from a feminine point of view, 
imperative. 

Before we go any further, let me put 
a few questions. Do any of you who 
may object on moral or ethical grounds 
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to flirtation in any of its manifold forms 
know of a single case where a man’s 
heart has been broken by a flirtation? 
In the second place, were you ever en- 
gaged in a legitimate flirtation? 

Now, a legitimate flirtation is one 
where the woman does not know her 
own mind, and, therefore, is obliged to 
lead a man on in order to discover her 
own estimate of him. 

We bar male flirts not only from this 
discussion, but from the face of the 
earth, for no man has a right to begin a 
flirtation. His attentions must always 
be of such an ephemeral nature that no 
woman with any common sense could 
mistake them for the beginnings of a 
love affair. Or, if he has decided in his 
own mind, the chivalry he himself and 
all his fellow men have taught women to 
expect from him as a typical American 
man demands that his intentions must 
be serious; neither carelessly entered 
into nor lightly set aside. 

No country in the world boasts as 
many breach-of-promise suits as the 
United States, which speaks excellently 




















He is free to woo a Hottentot maid. 
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for our morals and our justice and our 
chivalry. Our women are taught by 
precept and example that they can de- 
pend upon the word of an American 
man when he talks of marriage. And 
public sentiment and the law back them 
up. In some countries they make both 
parties sign contracts to bind them. 
How much sympathy or consideration 
would such a woman receive if she had 
not her writ- 
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But a woman cannot roam far, and 
many cannot roam at all, so that even 
those who have Hottentot preferences 
must put up with any old thing which 
comes along and chooses her. 

That limits not only her choice, but 
her fun. She must have a little atten- 
tion to be like other girls, and if she 
can’t have a blue-eyed man, when she 
has always declared that no brown-eyed 
need _ apply, 





why, if the 





ten contract 
to prove that 
her love was 
sought under 
promise of 
marriage? 
American 
men are dis- 
couraged 
from flirting 
by the law, 
which holds 
them respon- 
sible; by pub- 
lic sentiment, 
which for - 
bids them, 
and by their 
own chivalry, 
which de- 
mands that 
they _ shall 
protect and 
defend all 
women. Con- 
tinental chiv- 
alry compels 
a man to de- 
fend a wom- 
an against all 
other men. 
American chivalry compels him to de- 
fend a woman against even himself. 
Now, flirtation having been declared 
a feminine prerogative and legitimate 
under certain circumstances and condi- 
tions, let us look at those circumstances 
and glance at those conditions. 
Man is a privileged character. He 








may roam the world over, and if so be 
his fancy lights on a Hottentot maid, 
he is free to woo her under her own 
vine and figtree and choose her from all 
white ladies to be his, and his alone. 





Pours his coffee into his saucer. 


brown-eyed 
man comes 
along in an 
automobile, 
and no blue- 
eyed man 
makes his ap- 
pearance; or, 
worse still, if 
the blue-eyed 
man prefers 
the girl across 
the_ street, 
why, what is 
there left for 
the first girl 
but to flirt 
with the 
brown-eyed 
automobile, 
and let the 
girl across 
the street take 
the dust and 
gasoline? 
Then, too, 
a man has the 
privilege of 
making up his 
mind. He 
can decide on the time when he wants 
to talk business with the girl, and if 
she has not particularly cared for him, 
or if he has been abnormally cautious 
about making his attentions too marked, 
or if he is the sort who makes up his 














mind the moment he sees the right girl 


for him and so proposes to her before 
she has fairly got her breath after the 
shock of the introduction, what is she 
to do? She can’t close off her thor- 
oughfares by snapping out a “no” be- 
fore she knows what his salary is or 
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what his firm thinks of his services, 
or whether he eats with his knife or 
pours his coffee into his saucer. She 
must lead him on a little, if for noth- 
ing else than to discover his taste in 
neckties. There are certain very es- 
timable men who wear red ties with a 
pink shirt, There are others with whose 
neckties, a sensitive woman could not 
live in the house one hour. 

Women must be protected in married 
life from other things besides burglars 
and fire. That is why a moderate 
amount of flirtation is not only per- 
missible to a woman, but, in some 
cases, an actual necessity. 

And yet, here comes the sad question : 
does protection protect? Let the poli- 
ticians answer that from a tariff stand- 
point, but a woman will always take a 
domestic view of it and answer it from 
the personal angle, which her own par- 
ticular private purse and household sug- 
gest. 

Let women coquette, flirt, lead a man 
on, blow hot and blow cold, raise him 
to the pinnacle of bliss by a smile, or 
dash him on the sharp rocks of despair 
by being “not at home” when he calls 
to propose, yet though she knew him in 
kindergarten days and has not been per- 
mitted to lose sight of him for more 
than a week at a time since—if she mar- 
ries him she will discover, before the 
new is off the soles of her traveling 
shoes, that she has married a perfect 
stranger, and that what she is most in 
need of is an introduction to her hus- 
band. 

You think you know a man simply 
because you have been flirting with him 
for fifteen or twenty years? Why, dear 
girl, you won’t know him after you have 
been married to him a year! 

And why? 

The Lord help me, I don’t know! 

I suppose it is because he had on his 
company manners, just as you did. Or 
perhaps you married him with your 
eyes shut. Or perhaps you were too 
much in love to -have any sense left at 
all. Or perhaps the mere possessing 
what he has had to work so hard to get 
makes him want to settle down and rest 
forevermore. Or perhaps he deliberate- 
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ly hid his faults from you, knowing that 
you would never marry him if you knew 
them. Or perhaps you two only talked 
of yourselves, as most lovers do, and 
you forgot that his opinions on other - 
questions of life would make a violent 
difference to you when you were tied to 
him for life and discovered that you 
disagreed with him on every possible 
subject under the sun, from the way to 
handle the bridge crush, or whether to 
boil the drinking water. Or perhaps his 
modesty made him hide his virtues so 
that you found him so much grander 
and finer and more sympathetic that 
you felt as if you had bought a vel- 
veteen dress at a sale, and, on trying 
it on, found it to be silk velvet. At any 
rate, all that I maintain is that you don’t 
really know a man even if you do flirt 
with him. You run no more risks mar- 
rying a man at the end of three months 
than at the end of three years, for you 
would find that you had married a per- 
fect stranger in either case. 

Therefore, flirtation is merely a joy- 
ous pastime, which should be granted 
women with a bow and a smile. It does 
no harm, because the men are always 
on the lookout to discover it before it 
fairly has time to show its face. Some- 




















Perhaps you married him with your eyes shut. 
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times it does a little good—and in a 
most unexpected way, for it has been 
known to take the conceit out of even a 
beautiful woman—which sounds like an 
Old Testament miracle. But this is 
how it has happened. If you think you 
are as clever as you are beautiful, and 
that you will have a quiet little flirtation 
with Summersby during July, and thus 
wile away a month which promises to 
be tedious because Jack can’t get away 
until August, it is rather discouraging 
to discover that Summersby has known 


all along of your engagement, isn’t it? - 


That is one reason why it is wrong for 
engaged people to flirt with others—you 
are so apt to get found out. Besides, 
it gives you such a poor opinion of the 
man who has been so dishonest as to 
let you think you were fooling him. 
Such things are real blows. Some peo- 
ple never get over them. 

To old age, the flirtations of youth 
often represent the only playtime of life. 
It is too sad for the sweet-faced old 
lady in the chimney corner to look back 
to the courting days of the husband she 
has lost, and to remember that once 
she and John had their engagement 
broken and patched up, and had what 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PHILOSOPHY. 





everybody except themselves called a 
flirtation, for too many tragic realities 
have robbed that time of all idea of 
playfulness. There are little faces 
which look down from the walls, from 
pictures taken in old-fashioned sleeve- 
less frocks and quaint bodices and 
bootees, which are not among the other 
faces at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
time. There are memories of dangers 
passed through, prayed through, fought 
through, lived through somehow—dan- 
gers which threatened the health or life 
or honor of John or the children, which 
take all pleasure out of living over the 
days of frivolity with John. But men- 
tion, if you will, the little harmless flirta- 
tions which grandmother had with Joel 
Thomas, who lived to be a senator; or 
with Dr. Schott, who went as a mission- 
ary to Madagascar afterward; or with 
Uncle Jim before Aunt Betty grew old 
enough for him to switch his befooled 
affections to her, if you want to see 
grandmother’s eyes grow bright and her 
cheeks flush and her lips wreathe in 
smiles as she bridles and blushes and 
tosses her dear old head and revels in 
her only playtime—the forgotten flirta- 
tions of her long lost youth. 





Tue few weeks before Christmas the small boy would like to have a phono- 
graph that would reproduce the confidential conversations of his parents. 


A “GREEN” Christmas might mean a fat graveyard, but any kind of a Christ- 


mas denotes a lean pocketbook. 


A MAN will laugh at a child for believing in Santa Claus, while he himself 
puts his faith and money in a get-rich-quick scheme. 


THE president of a life insurance company never gives his son a gun for 


Christmas. 


Ir isn’t always the biggest stocking that’s the fullest. 


A SUBURBAN cook would make a good Santa Claus; she goes from house to 


house. 


THE girls in a spectacular chorus remind us of a Christmas tree. 
limbs are decorated with fancy ornaments. 


Their 
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THE OCCASIONAL OVERFLOWS OF THE GULF, AND THE GREAT DAMAGE CONSEQUENT UPON THEM, CAUSED THE BUILD= 
ING OF GALVESTON’S SEA-WALL, ONE OF THE MOST GIGANTIC ENGINEERING UNDERTAKINGS OF RECENT YEARS. 
THE WALL IS OF SOLID CONCRETE, FOUR AND A HALF MILES IN LENGTH AND SEVENTEEN FEET HIGH, 

AND THE CITY’S GRADE IS BEING ELEVATED TO THE LEVEL OF THE TOP OF It 


Raising the Grade of Galveston 


By Annette Austin 


F the many marvelous engineer- 
ing feats in the country at pres- 
ent engaging the wonder of the 

people, none offers a more unique inter- 
est than the work of grade raising go- 
ing on at Galveston in commection with 
that city’s vast scheme of protection 
against future storms from the sea, 
such as devastated the island on Sep- 
tember 8, 1g00. 

The concrete sea wall recently com- 
pleted stretches along the entire open 
sea side of the city for a distance of 
four miles, and is being extended by 
the national government two miles 
further, for the protection of the mili- 
tary reservation on the west. The face 
of the wall is seventeen feet above the 
surface of the ground, and the present 
plan of raising the grade of the area 
protected by it calls for a fill that will 
equal the height of the wall on the 
south, and allow a gradual slope toward 
the present level on the north or bay 
shore of the town. This will effective- 
ly provide a solid backing for the sea 
wall and afford sufficient elevation for 


sewerage and drainage throughout the 
town. 

Approximately, four square miles of 
territory will be covered to a depth of 
from seven to eight feet, although in 
some places the fill averages seventeen 
to twenty feet. This area comprises 
the main residence section of the town, 
and represents the district which suf- 
fered practically all the damage during 
the storm. 

The question of how twelve million 
cubic yards of material for filling were 
to be procured and distributed within a 
reasonable space of time was a diffi- 
cult one to the engineers. Galveston is 
situated on a long, narrow bar of fine 
sand, which rises in the highest por- 
tions not more than six or seven feet 
out of the sea. The bottom of the gulf 
and the adjacent shores are composed 
ofthe same sandy material, admirably 
adapted for making the fill, but the 
available sources of supply are so lo- 
cated as to render any ordinary method 
of transportation from them to the low 
area enormously expensive. To take 
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sand from the uninhabited western side 
of the island would cut off expansion 
of the town in that direction, and leave 
large areas below the level of the sea. 

Excavation from the bottom of the 
gulf within a reasonable radius of the 
working site involved a possibility of 
the same amount of material being re- 
claimed from the land by the sea to the 
imminent peril of the sea wall. The 
only feasible spot for dredging lay 
along the channel at the inner end of 
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being carried out at a rapid rate, was 
to cut a canal into the island, just back 
of the sea wall and parallel to it along 
its whole course, two kundred feet wide 
and twenty feet deep—the earth from 
the excavation being used meanwhile 
to back up the wall—and into this to 
bring a new type of hydraulic hopper 
dredge capable of loading, discharging 
and propelling itself with the same ma- 
chinery, which discharges its load of 
mud and water into the city at pipe- 
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the government jetty, four miles from 
the center of the area to be filled, and 
beyond the limit of practical operations 
for the ordinary hydraulic dredge. 

Of the two hundred or more con- 
tractors asked to compete, but two firms 
submitted bids for the work. The plan 
of Goedhart & Bates, of New York 
City, was accepted at once, the price 
being eighteen and one-half cents per 
cubic yard, or a total of $1,938,175. 
Their plan of operation, which is now 








THE WALL IS BUILT OF SOLID CONCRETE MADE OF TEXAS GRANITE AND PORTLAND CEMENT. 
POUNDS TO THE LINEAL FOOT, IS BUILT UPON A ROUND PILE FOUNDATION (EACH PILE BEING FORTY-FIVE 
FEET LONG) AND MEASURES SIXTEEN FEET AT THE BASE AND FIVE FEET ACROSS THE TOP. 
WHEN THE GRADE RAISING IS COMPLETED TO THE SUMMIT OF THE WALL, THE 
TOP OF THE EMBANKMENT, FOR ABOUT FIFTY FEET FROM THE 
SEA WALL, WILL BE PROTECTED BY A PAVEMENT 
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line stations along the canal, and steams 
out again. 

The excavation is being made at 
the inner end of the government jetties, 
and will result -naterially in widening 
and deepening the channel. 

When the work is completed, in Feb- 
ruary, 1907, the dredges will back out 
of the cut, filling it up behind them 
as they go, and leaving it as firm as the 
remainder of the city. 

The idea of digging the canal gets 
































FRAME RESIDENCES IN THE EXTREME EAST END OF GALVESTON ISLAND ELEVATED ON WOODEN SUPPORTS PREPARATORY 
TO RECEIVING THE FILLING 


rid of the necessity of piping through 
the business streets, and provides at 
the same time a natural outlet for the 
waste water from the filling as it dries 
out. 

Much of the land along the canal 
right of. way was swept clean by the 
storm, and has not been rebuilt; so 
that only a few 


The type of dredge used in the work 
is interesting, as embodying features 
hitherto unknown in dredges operating 
in the United States. These dredges 


were made in Europe, and came to this 
country under their own steam. They 
are the outcome of various attempts 
to produce a high power dredge capa- 





buildings had 
to be torn 
down or 
moved away 
in order’ to 
make room 
for the cut. 
On the area to 
be filled, how- 
ever, it will be 
necessary to 
raise more 
than two thou- 
sand _ private 
dwellings, 
among which 
are some of 
the largest and 
handsomest 
structures in 
the city. 








ONE OF THE FINEST DWELLINGS IN THE FASHIONABLE WESTERN PORTION OF THE CITY, 
WHICH WILL HAVE TO BE RAISED FOURTEEN OR FIFTEEN FEET WHEN 
THE FILLING REACHES THAT SECTION 














BEEN DUG PARALLEL TO THE SEA WALL TO ALLOW THE FILL'NG TO BE BROUGHT INTO THE CITY 


able of transporting its own loads and 
distributing them ashore. The small- 
est boat is about one hundred and 
sixty feet long, with a breadth of beam 
a little over twenty-eight feet. Her 
hopper has a capacity of five hufidred 
and fifty cubic yards, and is filled with 
a specially designed twenty-two-inch 
centrifugal pump, and emptied by an- 
other pump of the same size and simi- 
lar arrangement. Each of the other 


three boats has a capacity of nearly 
three times that of the smallest, and 
possesses in addition a device for con- 
trolling the flow of material and water 


in the hold, whereby one pump serves 
both to fill and to discharge the load. 

The small boat makes, on an average, 
seven trips a day, discharging about 
thirty-five hundred cubic yards in 
twent y-four 


the current comment of the citizens 
upon it as an “awful mess.” The in- 
habitants, however, are enduring their 
discomfort with a wonderful cheerful- 
ness;. which attests the boundless cour- 
age with which they undertook the © 
great campaign of defense. 

The method of filling proceeds by 
sections, the area to be filled being 
plotted off into narrow strips contain- 
ing so many city blocks, which are filled 
in turn, beginning on the extreme east 
end of the island. Already one hun- 
dred and seventy-five blocks—one-fifth 
of the total area—have been covered, 
the filling averaging nine feet. 

Each section is prepared for filling 
first by having thrown around it a high 
dike of earth scooped up from the mid- 
dle of the streets by means of huge 








hours. The 
larger _ boats, 
each with a 
capacity for 
fifteen hun - 
dred cubic 
yards, make 
five or six 
trips a day, 
bringing in 
nearly seven- 
teen thousand 
cubic yards. 
The  condi- 








tion of the 
city in the sec- 
tions where 
this salty sand 
is being de- 
posited, is best 
described — by 





A SIX FOOT DISCHARGE PIPE ON PONTOONS AT DISCHARGE STATION ON THE CANAL, 
THROUGH WHICH THOUSANDS OF CUBIC YARDS OF MUD FILLING PER DAY 
ARE PUMPED INTO THE CITY BY SELF-LOADING AND DIS- 
CHARGING HYDRAULIC HOPPER DREDGES 





RAISING THE GRADE OF GALVESTON 


scrapers drawn by mules. A double 
dike down one side of the section pro- 
vides a sluiceway, or miniature canal, 
to the grand canal for the waste water. 
When the dikes are packed hard and 
firm to the height of the intended fill, 
the great discharge pipe is lowered over 
the top, and with a loud roar the deluge 
of slush begins. Then woe to the un- 


. wary or stubborn property holder who 
has ignored the warning to raise’ his 
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plank walks extended across wabbly 
supports. 

The period of suspense, however, is 
not long. The filling dries out in a few 
days, and then commences the task of 
sodding with rich earth, planting and 
grading. The property holder must do 
all this for himself, and if he expects 
a sprig of green about his place, he 
must not depend upon the salt-soaked 
sand to produce it. 

















END OF A DISCHARGE PIPE IN A PUBLIC THOROUGHFARE, SHOWING MANNER OF DISTRIBUTING THE SAND AND WATER 


FILLING, 


house! He is promptly overwhelmed 
by a mud burial. 

Few care to meet this fate, however, 
and long before the filling arrives, the 
dwellings are to be seen lifted high in 
the air on wooden supports ; flower gar- 
dens, chicken yards and stables repos- 
ing likewise at the same remarkable 
level, waiting for the ground to come 
up to them. This Robinson Crusoe 
style of living in the air, though novel, 
has its disadvantages, not the least of 
which is the precarious mode of travel 
necessitated over the watery ways on 


HOUSES IN THE VICINITY ARE RAISED TWELVE FEET ON BRICK AND WOODEN SUPPORTS 


Citizens who can afford it are filling 
their own property with black soil from 
the mainland. Some are hauling away 
the surface earth from the streets, pre- 
serving it until after the section has 
been filled, then hauling it back again. 
The exigency has called forth many 
unique plans for preserving the beauti- 
ful trees and shrubs for which Galves- 
ton has long been famous. The pros- 
pect of losing the lofty palms and live 
oaks has made everyone eager to adopt 
a device for boxing them around, leav- 
ing a space of two or three feet on all 














HYDRAULIC HOPPER DREDGE “HOLM,” SECOND IN SIZE OF THE FLEET OF FOUR, WHICH HAVE A COMBINED CAPACITY 


OF EIGHTEEN THOUSAND CUBIC YARDS A DAY. 


THEY ARE DOING THE EARTH 


GATHERING AND DISTRIBUTING WORK 


sides, into which is packed rich earth. 
In some cases, trees of a considerable 
size have been raised, though boxing 
has been resorted to more frequently ; 
and all the small trees and shrubs have 
been taken up. 

As the filling progresses, the city 
government is grading and resurveying 
the streets. Later it will surface to the 
depth of two or three feet all sidewalks, 
esplanades and parks, and place a cov- 
ering of hard-packed reef shell on the 
streets and driveways. 

All gaspipes, water mains and hy- 
drants are being put to the new level, 
as the filling proceeds, by sections. The 
street railway company meets the emer- 
gency in the unsettled districts by 
placing jack screws under its tracks 
and raising them a few feet each day 
as becomes necessary. 


A hundred-foot right of way back 
of the sea wall belongs to the county 
of Galveston, and will be converted by 
it, after the filling is completed, into a 
magnificent driveway bordered with 
tropical plants and fountains. The to- 
tal cost of the grade raising, including 
the county’s fill on the driveway, 
amounts to $2,080,745. For the pur- 
pose of meeting this expense, the city 
of Galveston, after twice petitioning 
the State legislature, obtained the re- 
mission of all its State ad valorem 
taxes for a period of seventeen years, 
with the understanding that the money 
so donated should be held as a trust 
fund to assist in paying the interest and 
providing a sinking fund for an author- 
ized issue of gold grade raising bonds, 
bearing five per cent., to the amount of 
two million dollars. 
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THE MODERN HERO. 
EATRICE—Yes, Jack is a football hero. 


Grace—Indeed ? 
BEATRICE—Yes. 
lessons, 


He gave up a glorious career on the gridiron to study his 








The Point of View 


By May Stranahan 


HERE was once a silly little boy 
who, when his mother would 
have led him into the big depart- 

ment store of Bruce & Bruce, clung to 
her skirts, pulling back and shrieking 
in terror as he obstructed the way of the 
women who went in and out continual- 
ly. 

“In there’s where papa was bit! In 
there’s where papa was bit!” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked 
his bewildered mother. 


“He was bit in there,” said George. 


“Something bit his feet. He told uncle 
George he was terribly bit in his socks.” 

“Hush, hush,” said his mother; “he 
was not really bitten.” 

“But he said so. You heard him say 
so; and when I asked him what bit him, 
he said a—a——” 

‘George could not recall the word, but 
his mother did. She drew him to her 
side. It was cold, and no time for long 
explanations; anyway, George was no 
higher critic, and never made any allow- 
ance for poetic license. If his father 
said he was bit in his socks, he was bit 
in his socks or else he lied. His mother 
ae tried explaining discrepancies to 

im. 

“It is not here any more, George,” 
she said. 

“Papa said so.” 

“Yes, I know, but it is not here now.’ 

“Where is it ?” 

“Tt is gone.” 

“Ts it dead ?” 

Ves.” 

“How do you know? Did you see it 
in the paper?” 

“Yes,” said she, perjuring her soul 
to save her son from taking his death 
of cold. 

*He suffered himself to be led into the 
store; but still he kept a sharp lookout. 


There might be others hiding under the 
counter. 

They went to the underwear depart- 
ment, and a girl with pink cheeks and 
fluffy hair that she kept feeling showed 
them woolen things for George. His 
mother explained how he had always 
worn silk, but since his grandma had 
come to visit them, she had insisted that 
he wear wool. She had said it was al- 
most criminal to clothe a child who had 
had croup in anything else. 

“You don’t suppose it could scratch 
him?” asked his mother of the sales- 
lady. ‘It seems so soft and fine.” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl; “it couldn’t 
possibly scratch him. Just feel it!” 

That evening at supper George said: 
“What was that old thing you said bit 
you at Bruce’s store, papa?” 

“What?” said the father. 

“What you told uncle George bit you 
in the socks. It’s dead. Mamma saw 
its funeral in the paper.” 

“What is the child talking about?” 
asked the father. 

“He is talking of the shark at Bruce’s 
that you told George bit you in your 
socks,” said the mother. 

The next morning George gayly and 
trustingly put on his flannels. They 
scatched. The beautiful girl had lied. 
He had not known there could be so 
much deceit in pink cheeks and fluffy 
hair. 

He told his mother they scratched, 
and she gave him his elephant, which 
he was not allowed to have every day, 
as it had shown a fragility not in keep- 
ing with its looks. His flannels did not 
scratch for quite a little while after that ; 
not until the elephant was quite undone. 
Then they began to scratch again. 

“Poor little fellow,” his mother said, 
finally. “I suppose I shall have to take 
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them off for a while,” and she looked at 
her mother timidly. 

“Yes,” said George’s grandmother, 
“and never get them on him again this 
winter. He never would have thought 
of their scratching if he had not heard 
you mention it in the store. Make him 
wear them to-day, and you will never 
have any more trouble. He had better 
be a little uncomfortable for a while 
than die of croup. But I think it is all 
imagination, anyway. You pamper him 
too much, Annie, and humor him in 
every little thing. You should teach 
him to be more contented with his lot.” 

“What lot?” said George, looking 
up. “I have no lot.” But hoping that 
a might have had one lately bequeathed 

im. 

George’s aunt Emma came for sup- 
per that evening. ° 

“What on earth are you letting 
George play with that statuary for?” 
she asked. The statuary was a marble 
lion, whose place was on top of the 
bookcase, but which now was in 
George’s lap on the floor. It had been 
a wedding gift, and the boy had often 
looked at it with hopeless longing. 

The poor mother, pricked so by love 
and duty that she suffered more than 
George with his flannels, made frantic 
signs to aunt Emma to hush, but too 
late. George suddenly remembered why 
he had been given the lion. 

“Why are you wriggling and twisting 
that way, child?” asked his aunt. 

“My shirt and drawers scratch me,” 
said George, piteously. 

“It’s a shame to torture the poor child 
that way,” said aunt Emma, when the 
matter had been explained to her. 

“Why don’t you wash them in Shani- 
ger soap? They say it will make them 
like down. MHaven’t you seen their 
ads ?” 

“T will wash them this very evening,” 
said George’s contrite mother. 

After supper a young man came’ to 
take aunt Emma to the theater. His 
name was Mr. Shaniger, and his father 
was the man who made Shaniger soap, 
and while his father was making it the 
young man sold it. He had sold a great 
deal of it. George thought that the fa- 
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ther stayed at home and stirred the soap 
in a big, iron kettle, as he had seen Mrs. 
Rex do, and that the son peddled it 
from door to door. But such was not 
the case. 

The young Mr. Shaniger and George 
were great friends, and while waiting 
for aunt Emma to come downstairs, 
George, denuded of his St. Simeon 
Styles suit, and wearing in its place two 
suits of silk, showed him his animal 
book. 

There were the elephant, and the leop- 
ard, which George thought to be broken 
out with heat, as it inhabited warm 
lands. 

Presently they came to the picture 
of a sheep-washing. 

“What are they doing to them?” 
asked George. 

“It is a sheep-washing,” said Mr. 
Shaniger. “They are washing their 
wool.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said George.. “It 
scratched them, and they are washing it 
with Shaniger soap. That must be a 
piece of the soap’—holding the book' 
close to examine what was evidently 
meant for a stone. 

Some weeks afterward, as George 
rode downtown one muddy day, he saw 
three lambs pictured on the car above 
the window. The first one was scratch- 
ing himself with one hind foot, while 
great tears of distress dropped from 
his eyes; the second one was being 
scrubbed by a mamma sheep in white 
cap and apron; while the third one 
kicked up his heels in glee. Between 
these lambs were verses. 

“Read about them,” said he to his 
mother. 

The car was full of people, and his 
mother said: “Not now.” But George 
had long since learned that his mother’s 
mind was open to conviction, amenable 
to reason and easily swayed by persua- 
sion. He was a naughty little boy as 
well as a silly one, and presently she was 
reading to him in whispers, often inter- 
rupted by an outspoken ‘‘What?” or “I 
can’t hear,” these lines: 

This little lamb grows lachrymose 


For he’s scratched silly by his clothes— 
All wool, and fastened on so tight 
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He cannot take them off at ‘night; 

Oh, pity his afflicted plight! 

But when his clothes were scoured well 
With Shaniger soap—oh, joy to tell! 
They grew so soft and fine that he 

Now frisks and gambols in his glee; 
From every care of lambtown free. 


“Then why didn’t it make my shirts 
that way, mamma?” said George, in a 
shrill voice of wonder. 

They went again into the store of 
Bruce & Bruce. The pink-cheeked 
girl was still feeling her fluffy locks. 
George looked at her reproachfully. 
She remembered him, and asked him 
how the flannels did. 

“He could not wear them at all,” 
said his mother. “His skin is so very 
sensitive.” 

The girl was astonished, and did not 
understand how that could possibly be. 

“They might have been a little small, 
and drawn on him,” she said. 

“Did they draw on you, dear?” she 
said, smiling at him sweetly. 

“No, ” said George, gravely, ‘ ‘they did 
not draw anything on me.’ 

But he wondered if they possibly 
could have done so and no one have 
noticed it, and when he got home he 
looked, but they had not, or if so, it 
had worn off. 

On the way home they walked down 
the main street, and looked in the store 
windows, where there were Christmas 
toys. 

In a drug store was a toy automobile. 

“Will you buy it for me, mamma?” 
asked George. 

“Tt is not for sale, George,” she said. 
“It is to draw.” 

“What do you draw it for?” 

“Whoever draws it gets it. You can’t 
get it unless you draw it.” 

George looked at the automobile fix- 
edly. 

“T could draw it,” he said. 

“Oh, no, dear, you wouldn’t, and then 
you would be so disappointed.” 

“T know ’most I could draw it,” per- 
sisted the boy; and he twisted his neck 
and hung back for a last look as long as 
he could. 

The next day was Sunday, and the 
young soap man and aunt Emma came 
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to dinner. She asked if they had seen 
Tom’s new advertisement in the cars. 

“Yes,” said George’s mother, “I saw 
them yesterday. They are very clever,” 
and she smiled at the young man and 
said to George: 

“Mr. Shaniger made those pretty lit- 
tle lambs you saw yesterday.” 

George looked up from his ice cream. 
“They washed them with soap,” said he, 
“like we saw in my animal book.” 

The plagiarist blushed and asked 
George’s father how Alex Stone showed 
up at the polls. He had heard he was 
running for councilman. 

“He ran away behind his ticket,” was 
the reply ; “they scratched him terribly.” 

George gazed at his father in horror. 

That good man, who had once given 
him two pears, scratched, and, evidently, 
by something worse than flannels. 
Surely his father could not mean that 
the other men scratched him with their 
nails—perhaps they did it with their 
poles, like you do a pig when you try 
to put it to sleep. Or perhaps that was 
not the kind of a pole they meant. There 
were other kinds—there was a man 
who was a pole that went past the house 
one day; there were telegraph poles, 
and there were cats that were poles. 
Cats scratched. 

Later, as aunt Emma was putting on 
her wraps, the young man sneaked off 
to buy an indulgence for his conscience 
by giving George a box of candy. He 
found him on his stomach busy with a 
pencil and paper. 

“Well, boss,” said Mr. Shaniger, 
“what are you doing there? Making a 
wagon?” 

The little boy was drawing the auto- 
mobile he had seen in the drug-store 

window. 

He believed that his mother was mis- 
taken, and that he could do it. Had he 
not drawn pictures of her that his father 
had called remarkable likenesses, though 
perhaps a little flattering; and pictures 
of his father, the like of which his moth- 
er had declared she had never seen be- 
fore? 

Anyway, that automobile was worth 
trying for. 
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Physician, Financier and Hunter. 


Hunting is a pleasure in which many 
of those who are socially prominent in- 
dulge themselves, but Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Seward Webb are two of those 
socially fortunate married people who 
have the same interesting proclivity. 
Dr. Webb is a good shot, and so is his 
wife. They possess large forest pre- 
serves in the Adirondacks, where one 
of the roads of which the doctor is 
president—the Adirondack and_ St. 
Lawrence—is located. Dr. Webb is an 
especially well-known sportsman, hav- 
ing tramped for game in-various parts 
of the world. He is interesting as a 
genuine physician, a financier, a. so- 
cially clever entertainer and a sports- 
man as well, while his wife, who, by the 
way, is a daughter of the late W. H. 
Vanderbilt, is a woman of marked skill 
and ability in various ways herself. 


Why John Mitchell is so Powerful. 


The people who have followed the 
career of John Mitchell do not quite 
understand the source of his wonderful 
power. They hear of him organizing 
one hundred and fifty thousand miners 
to fight the coal companies. They see 
accounts of the tremendous prepara- 
tions the coal companies are making to 
fight him back. Not the men, but he, 
John Mitchell, seems to be the point in 
question—whether he and, back of 
him, of course, all-the men he repre- 


sents, shall win. Mitchell’s power, to 
those who understand him best, is that 
of sympathy. He sympathizes with the 
condition of those for whom he fights. 
“In the hand of the laborer is the white 
hand of a little child,” she once said; and 
that statement. stands for all that is best 
in him, He sees the children back of 
the laboring man. It is not well to 
grow hysterical over anything, how- 
ever, and Mr. Mitchell doesn’t. In- 
stead of sitting down and sighing, he 
fights. If you will look at his square 
jaw you will see there the power that 
makes one hundred and fifty thousand 
men swear by him. He first sympa- 
thizes with and then fights for them; 
that is, while the coal trust is piling up 
millions of tons of coal. 


Mr. Baer’s Chief Characteristics. 


George F. Baer, who is going to op- 
pose Mr. Mitchell in the great contest, 
is another type of man. He is thin, 
cold, polished, white. His eye is steady, 
his manner distant and_ indifferent. 
A long time ago, when he was a young 
man, he was a fighter for accident 
claims against the Reading Railroad, 
and for people who had been hurt in 
the mines. He fought so well that most 
of his clients were awarded damages, 
and then the railroad company saw that 
it wa§ better for it to hire. him than 
the people who had been injured. So 
he was hired, and thereafter fought so 
well against his old-time patrons that 
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DR. AND MRS. SEWARD WEBB AND THEIR GUN BEARER 


This is a typical society hunting scene—one of those rare snap shots at which the average photographer gets no chance. 
Both Dr. Webb and his wife are good marksmen 


they seldom got anything. He became 
a valuable railroad adjunct. Mr. Baer 
is not an idealist, as he frankly con- 
fesses. He believes in results—individ- 
ual results, and for him, of course, his 
private interests are paramount. He 
does not sympathize with miners par- 
ticularly, nor does he believe that Mr. 
Mitchell is wholly sincere. Such an at- 
titude as Mr. Mitchell takes seems evil 
and mistaken. So it comes about that 
the men are such startlingly earnest ad- 
versaries. 


The Wife of the Secretary of State. 


A woman in the position of the wife 
of a secretary of state naturally has 
great calls upon her patience and tact, 
and it is in these respects that the wife 
of the present occupant of that posi- 
tion, Mrs. Elihu Root, will achieve dis- 
tinction. She is a charming woman 
socially, graceful, intellectual and of 
the most polished bearing, and has seen 
so much of the social side of the world’s 
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diplomatic service that she may be 
called an adept in the art of entertain- 
ing. Mrs. Root is a New Yorker by 
birth, and one of the best known mem- 
bers of the “four hundred.” 


The Force of Miss Tarbell’s Character. 


If any person was ever cut out by 
nature to inquire into the ramifications 
of so huge a concern as the Standard 
Oil Company, it is Ida Tarbell. She is 
the epitome of painstaking effort. 
Slow, thoughtful, persistent, deter- 
mined, she brings much of the force of 
Rockefeller himself, without his mental 
bias. Instead of being grasping, eager 
for money, desirous of place and the 
like, she is indifferent to much that is 
showy and engaging in material things, 
and intensely wide awake to those un- 
profitable phases of our existence 
character, kindness, pity and the like. 
We say indifferent, but what disap- 
pointments, unfulfilled desires and 
heartaches that may be had of that 
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phase of her character only her heart 
knows in secret. Certainly great sym- 
pathy seldom comes except through 
much suffering—or at least causes it. 
Ida Tarbell is all of forty-five years of 
age. She is strong, big, and before she 
was successful was sad. Now her ef- 
forts have brought her a kind of fame 
which must be pleasing and, therefore, 
consoling. She lives and works mostly 
in New York. 
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JOHN MITCHELL 


Who is marshalling his 150,000 mine workers for another 
battle with the Coal Trust 
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GEORGE F. BAER 
The head and front of the Coal Trust defense. 
have piled up miltions of tons of coal in order to starve 
out the strikers without disturbing the country 


His forces 


Why William H. Taft Has Succeeded. 


No man now in the public eye has a 
more interesting personality, or a more 
thoroughly American career behind 
him, than William H. Taft, now secre- 
tary of war. He is such a genial per- 
son. His good nature has carried him 
so far. Since his birth, forty-eight 
years ago, in Cincinnati, he seems to 
have been smiling himself upward, un- 
til now he is very near the presidential 
nomination height, and may attain it in 
1908. He was once a law reporter for 
the Cincinnati Commercial, and a very 
little later assistant prosecutor of Ham- 
ilton County, where he made a verv 
good-natured record. Since then he 
has been a collector of internal revenue, 
a general law practitioner, an assistant 
county solicitor, a judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Ohio, a solicitor-gen- 
eral of the United States, a dean and 
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professor in the law department of the 
University of Cincinnati, a United 
States Circuit Court judge in Ohio, the 
first civil governor of the Philippines, 
president of the United States Philip- 
pine Commission, and now secretary of 
war, and all in twenty-four years. 





up difficulties. His present situation 
gives him excellent opportunities, and 
he is making excellent use of them. 


A Noted Woman Astronomer. 


The return of Dr. Dorothea Klumpke 
Roberts, better known in this country 





MRS. ELIHU ROOT 


She is the wife of the present Secretary of State, and a possible future 
occupant of the White House 


That’s a good officeholding record, isn’t 
it? Still, he is a man who would natu- 
rally be popular. He is large, smiling, 
good-natured, tactful and witty. He 
has lots of excellent and interesting 
ideas and many kindly feelings. He 
makes friends wherever he goes, and 
that is why he is always selected to heal 


as Dorothea Klumpke, the girl astron- 
omer, to her father’s home in San 
Francisco, after a prolonged stay 
abroad, brings to mind one of our 
American women thinkers. Dr. Rob- 
erts is still a young woman, although 
her years of greatest fame date from 
1893, when, after brilliant examina- 
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tions, she received the degree of doctor 
of mathematics, conferred upon her by 
the University 
This was the first time distinction had 
been conferred on a woman in France. 


There was 
more public 
distinc- 
tion for Mlle. 
Klumpke in 
1896, when 
she was se- 
lected to ac- 
company the 
British expe- 
dition to 
Norway _ to 
observe the 
eclipse of the 
sun. Again, 
in 1899, pub- 
lic attention 
was attracted 
to this nota- 
ble American 
when she 
made a_ bal- 
loon ascent 
from Paris 
for astro- 
nomical ob- 
servations. 
In 1go1 the 
engagement 
of Mlle. 
Klumpke — to 
Dr. Ls vag 
Roberts, the 
pion ees 
of astronom- 
ical photog- 
raphy, was 
announced, 
and her mar- 
riage fol- 
lowed shortly 
afterward. 
She then 


gave up her work in Paris and went 
with her husband to the observatory at 
Cromborough, Sussex, England, where 
they worked for two years, until he 
Her return now is due to a desire 
to see her parents and friends again, 


died. 


and to rest. 
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of Sorbonne, Paris. 





MISS IDA TARBELL 
The one big woman foe of Rockefeller and the Standard Oil Company. She 
has brought the latter to an understanding of its crimes 


bandages, 


dress 


by the wounded 





The Florence Nightingale of Japan. 


Mme. Oyama, the wife of Japan’s 
great field marshal, is Japanese by birth, 
like her husband, but was educated at 


Vassar Col- 
lege, on the 
banks of the 
Hudson, in 
New York. 
She is a very 
sympathetic 
woman, of 
eminent in- 
tellectuality, 
and is the 
most promi- 
nent worker 
in the Red 
Cross _ field 
to-day. 
Though 
brought 
into  world- 
wide notice 
tn fo u gh 
the war in 
the Far East, 
fame is also 
due her be- 
cause of her 
Own person- 
ality. She is 
a charm- 
ing hostess, 
speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly, 
although, as 
might be ex- 
pected, with 
an American 
accent, and 
plays and 
sings divine- 
ly. When she 
started to 
learn the du- 
ties of a 


nurse, she insisted on beginning at the 
beginning, learning how to make and 
wash 
operating instruments, and perform all 
the other irksome and petty details of 
a probationer’s work. She was idolized 
Japanese 


sponges and 


soldiers, 
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among whom she tiled and suffered 
much as did Florence Nightingale at 
Scutari. She has a charming grown- 
up daughter and a beautiful home in 
Tokio. 

General Oyama, for whom Madame 
Oyama provides such a charming do- 
mestic life, is a man eminently suited to 
his surroundings. Although of the 
foremost importance nationally, and 
with many calls upon his time socially, 
he prefers the seclusion which his quiet 
home provides, and goes out but little. 
During the period of the Japanese-Rus- 
sian War their home in Tokio was prac- 
tically abandoned, but at the conclusion 
of hostilities it was once more resumed 
by them, and, barring the most un- 
avoidable functions of state society, the 
general may now be found in his li- 
brary or his garden, where he prefers 
to sit and read. In fact, he is of a very 
seclusive turn of mind, talking but little 
and acting without previous note. 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT 3 
The genial Secretary of War whose tact and good nature are MISS DOROTHEA KLUMPKE 
being used to smooth out our various The famous American girl astronomer who has returned | 
international difficulties to this country from England 
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Mr. Perkins an§ His Revelation. 


George W. Perkins, who revealed 
the fact that the New York Life con- 


tributed 
$48,702.50 to 
the Republi- 
can campaign 
fund in the 
fall of 1904, 
is one of 
those curious 
examples of 
mediocre 


force and 
ability being 


by circum- 
Stan ¢ esa 
thrown into 
the thick and 
front of tre- 
mendous _af- 
fairs, where, 
by reason of 
a tremendous 
personal- 
ity behind in 
the shape of 
J. P. Morgan, 
he stands as 
if he were the 
creator of 


real great 
things him- 
self. Asa 


matter of 
fact, he is not 


at all. Mr: 
Morgan 
would not 


endure a per- 
sonality as 
forceful 
as his own 
near him. He 
is a man who, 
thinking 
great things 
himself, 
needs only 
assist - 


ants, and George W. Perkins is one 
Perkins is a partner in 
Morgan’s firm, where he started as an 
office boy, and is at the same time vice- 


such. Mr. 
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om stereograph, copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
THE MARCHIONESS OYAMA AND DAUGHTER 


The great Japanese field marshal has a beautiful ho.ne in Tokio, on the 
grounds of which this photo was taken 








president of the New York Life, which 
it is said Mr. Morgan controls. 
young, energetic, forceful, but not a 
maker of new worlds nor a creator of 


He is 


new thoughts. 
He lives at 
Riverdale-on- 
t he- Hudson, 
where he has 
a beauti- 
ful home. 

It is curi- 
ous, however, 
how, in New 
York, a man 
of this stamp 
will come in- 
to imposing 
financial rela- 
tionship and 
be looked up 
to as an or- 
acle. If any- 
one, before 
the recent in- 
surance ex- 
amination, 
had inquired 
anything 
concern - 
ing George 


W. Perkins, 
he would 
have been 


nodded at sa- 
gaciously and 
told, “a very 
clever man— 
one of our 
shrewd men. 
A great 
financier. 
Yes, indeed 
—one of 
our coming 
men; and so 
on and_= so 
forth. Light 
politicians of 
the stamp 
that  fore- 


gather in Republican and Democratic 
ranks alike, in the East, were wont to 
run to him to ask his advice. 
next to Morgan, why, of course he 


Being 
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scientific world. Mrs. McGee was an 
integral part of the social life of An- 
napolis as long as her father was sta- 
tioned there as mathematician, and 
since then has been an_ interesting 
factor in Washington scientific _ life. 
During the Spanish-American War she 
was one of the many women who en- 
listed and held a commission in the 
army, and she did very satisfactory and 
valuable Red Cross work. Later she 
was identified with Red Cross work in 
this country, and finally organized a 
corps of nurses which went to Japan 
under authorization of the Japanese 
Government, and served with them 
through the early part of the war. On 
her return she took up lecturing on the 
Red Cross work. She is an interested 
follower of social life in general, when 
her interests permit, and is known as a 
gracious and tactful entertainer. Her 
home in Washington is a gathering 
place for thinkers in general. 
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GEORGE W. PERKINS 
It was his unwitting testimony that produced all the row 
about the life insurance campaign contributions 


knew. All these great financiers are 
supposed to know! And now look at 
him! It took but a single examination, 
and that by real honest examiners, to 
show him as one of the lightweights 
in the realm of thought—merely a 
money grabber—a clerk to Morgan, 
and that is all. Such is the fame of our 
Eastern celebrities. 


Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee. 


An interesting woman who is doing 
much to lead a useful and individual 
life is Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, 
the daughter of Prof. Simon New- 
comb, the famous astronomer of Wash- é 
ington, and the wife of Dr. W. T. Mc- ied Gee ean tak 
Gee, whose anthropological studies She is the daughter of the famous astronomer and mathema- 
have attracted so much attention in the tician, Simon Newcomb, and a Red Cross worker of note 

















DAVID WARFIELD AND MISS MINNIE DUPREE IN “*THE MUSIC MAST ER,” NOW PLAYING A SECOND YEAR IN NEW YORK 
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R ETURNING to my desk in a 


borne two acts of “The Bad 
Samaritan,” I jotted down a memo- 
randum of my intention to write an 
article on “The Beginning and End 
of George Ade.” Several days later, 
when the world had resumed its bright- 
ness, and I had learned to smile again, 
a friend pointed out an extremely fa- 
vorable newspaper notice of the humor- 
ist’s later work, ‘Just Out of College.” 
“You're holding a premature _ post 
mortem,” he said; and it seemed that 
he was right. I erased “The Begin- 
ning and End of George Ade” and 
substituted the more general, if less 
original, title, “Drama of the Month.” 
It was somewhere about the middle of 
the third act of “Just Out of College” 
that I determined to go back to the 
theme and caption initially selected. 
Frankly, honestly and without malice, 








morose humor after having 


MISS HELEN PULLMAN MISS EDITH SPEARE MISS GRAYCE SCOTT 
As “Claudia’’ at 5 years. Act I. As *Ciaudia” at 8 years. Act II. As “Claudia” at 18 years. Act III. 


The evolution of ‘*Claudia”’ ts an interesting phase of Edward Peple’s play, ‘* The Prince Chap,’’ 
in which Cyril Scott is appearing at Weber's (N. Y.) Theater. 
playing the same role at different ages, ts very striking. 


The resemblance of the three girls, 


ys 1 i ge al ‘ wad A 
Chae Deaiaa of tne Ylonta 
and 
‘Che Beginning and Yad of George Ade 


By Channing Polloc! 


I believe that Mr. Ade, having exhib- 
ited the whole of his interesting but 
limited ‘box of tricks,’ need no longer 
be reckoned with in the capacity of 
dramatist. As a newspaper humorist, 
as a writer of quaint and amusing sto- 
ries, this country does not at present 
contain his equal, but for the construc- 
tion of plays are necessary far too 
many things that the sage of Indiana 
does not know and cannot learn. Such 
a position as has been won by this wit 
is not lost in a moment. I do not mean 
to say that “Just Out of College” is the 
last comedy from his pen that we shall 
see in New York. I merely want to 
go on record with the prophecy that 
from now on each Ade play will be a 
little less popular than that which pre- 
ceded it, and that at last he will find it 
advisable to confine himself to the pro- 
duction of books. 

George Ade came out of the West a 
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found oddly amusing and exceedingly 
human. In the “box of tricks” to which 
allusion has been made he had scores 
of comic incidents, of lifelike touches, 
of honest and accurate observations. 
How were we to know that the stock 
of these was dreadfully scant? How 
were we to guess that the “box” con- 
tained only what had been picked up 
at random, and that, soon emptied, the 
young author must either use the con- 
tents over and over or give up exhibit- 
ing. 

“The Night of the Fourth,” which 
Matthews and Bulger presented in New 
York, was the first theatrical work from 
the pen of Mr. Ade. It was an ama- 
teurish hodgepodge, foredoomed to 
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few years ago at what proved to be a 
most propitious moment. We _ had 
grown weary of plays written by men 
who had ample skill and no ideas. The 
new arrival had absolutely no skill, but 
he had a seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of ideas. His material was delightfully 
fresh and unhackneyed. He introduced 
us to a number of people whom we EDDIE FOY IN “‘THE EARL AND THE GIRL” 











JOHN DREW AND MARGARET DALE IN AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ NEW COMEDY ‘‘DELANCY” 


failure. After its production the hu- 
morist did nothing more for the stage 
until he wrote “The Sultan of Sulu.” 
I attended the first performance of that 
comic opera, and to say that it was dull 
puts the matter mildly. Like his two 
subsequent efforts, “Peggy From 
Paris” and “The Sho-Gun,” it was 


whipped into shape by an experienced 
stage manager, who had none of thé 
Ade wit and humor, but who knew all 


the tricks of the trade. The author of 
“Fables in Slang” always was lucky in 
having at hand some one capable of add- 
ing to his undeniably brilliant works 
just the touch of stagecraft that they 
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the entertainer cred- 
ited only with its in- 
terpretation. 

hone: COUNnty 
Chairman,” which 
first showed the best 
things of which the 
author was capable, 
also showed his de- 
ficiencies most strong- 
ly. The play was ob- 
viously the work of a 
novice, and, worse 
still, of a novice who 
lacked dramatic in- 
stinct. The same in- 
ability to concentrate 
his materials, to focus 
his thematic rays, 
that became conspicu- 
ous in “The Bad 
Samaritan” and “Just 
Out of College,’ was 
inherent in “The 
County Chairman.” 
It is needless for me 
to add that the piece 
was clever and enter- 
taining; no comedy 
which was not both 
could have enjoyed 
its long and _ prosper- 
ous run at Wallack’s. 
“The College Wid- 
ow,” which achieved 
one of the greatest 
successes of last sea- 
son at the Garden, 
was still better. After 
the first night of that 
play, I put into my 
mental fashion maga- 
zine a picture of Mr. 
Ade gracefully wear- 
ing the mantle of the 
late Charles Hoyt. 

With all his far- 
cical tendencies, how- 
ever, the author of 
“A Texas Steer” was 
required. I have often wondered how a master of construction and a keen 
much of the part played by Willis student of human nature. My friend 
Sweatnam in “The County Chairman” says that the latter thing is true of the 
was George Ade, and how much of it author of “Just Out of College.” It 
was old “minstrel business” injected by is not. Mr. Ade’s observation of life 





CYRIL SCOTT AND LITTLE MISS HELEN PULLMAN IN ““THE PRINCE CHAP” 











is entirely superficial and immediate- 
ly translated into burlesque. Because 
a man notices that the average stenog- 
rapher is the queen of the office in 
which she is employed, it does not 
follow that he knows the mind and 
heart and soul of the office force. Mr. 
Ade has an infinite capacity for taking 
mental photographs, but his camera 
only reproduces the outside of things. 
Even this outside is quickly contro- 
verted into a caricature. The humorist 
is essentially a jokesmith. He is quite 
willing to sacrifice naturalness in dia- 
logue to the making of jests. “I want 
to go to Duluth,” a woman in “Just 
Out of College” says to the man at the 
ticket window in a railway station. 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” replies the agent. This is unde- 
niably funny, but it is not life. Neither 
is it drama. Its place is in an almanac. 

“The Bad Samaritan,” which moved 
from the Garden Theater to the store- 
house of Henry W. Savage, requires 
no review. It is interesting only as 
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‘*LEAH KLESCHNA.” 
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an object lesson. I was one of three 
hundred people who witnessed its last 
performance, chilled by the atmosphere 
of failure which permeated the audi- 
torium. The story of the piece con- 
cerned “Uncle” Ike Gridley, who had 
signed a fortune over to his nephew, 
and who had then been relegated to a 
country boarding house by that rela- 
tive and his wife. A technical flaw in 
the document of transfer gave the 
money back to “Uncle” Ike, who pro- 
ceeded to use it in taking to the city 
every one he had met while in exile. 
This comic opera method of projecting 
all the characters of Act I. into Act II. 
brought a strange assortment of bur- 
lesque types into the town apartment 
of the philanthropic but idiotic old 
gentleman, who was bored by them al- 
most as quickly as the audience was, 
and soon sought solace in marrying his 
housekeeper. The whole idea was fan- 
tastic and extravagant in the extreme. 
Richard Golden was seen as “Uncle” 
Ike, and Anne Sutherland, a young 


LAST ACT 
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“woman 


ROBERT. LORAINE AND FAY DAVIS IN BERNARD SHAW’S SENSATIONAL PLAY, ‘*MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 


mercilessly pursued by her 
statuesqueness, played the boarding- 
house keeper much as she might have 
played Magda. I shall not soon forget 
the mixture of accents with which Miss 
Sutherland observed: “Why, sakes 
alive, your fokes are here, ah’n’t they ?” 

“Just Out of College,” in which 
Joseph Wheelock is presented as a star 
by Charles Frohman at the Lyceum 
Theater, begins at eight-thirty-five, has 
two intermissions of fifteen minutes 
each, and ends at ten-thirty. You pay 
for. your entertainment, therefore, at 
the rate of something more than a dol- 
lar an hour,.and most of the entertain- 
‘ment isn’t worth that price. The first 
_act of the play is extremely good, and 
‘there is a delicious monologue about 
books and authors in the last act, but 
the rest of the piece is dull, wishy- 
washy and far-fetched. Edward 
Worthington Swinger, “just out of col- 
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lege,” falls in love with Caroline Pick- 
ering, daughter of a millionaire, who 
heads the pickle trust. When the old 
gentleman hears of the affair, he makes 
inquiry into the assets and prospects 
of his would-be son-in-law. The in- 
quiry does not turn out well. Edward 
has no visible means of support, and 
gives little evidence of the desire to ac- 
quire any. The pickle merchant is a 
good sort, however, and he promptly 
gives the young man twenty thousand 
dollars with which to start in business, 
first making the condition that, until he 
has proved his ability to increase this 
sum, he shall hold no communication 
with the daughter aforesaid. Edward 


. puts the money into backing a woman 


who knows more than the millionaire 
does about making pickles. As to what 
happens after that I am not quite clear 
in my mind. The new firm prospers, 
and there is some talk of its being 
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“bought in” by the astute Pickering, 
but Mr. Ade chooses to end his second 
act, where this sale would make a legiti- 
mate and interesting climax, with a 
wholly foolish and trifling situation, 
which leaves the plot of the play to be 
taken up again after the intermission. 
It isn’t taken up—at least not satis- 
factorily—and the comedy concludes in 
a hopeless tangle of loose threads. The 
curtain descends without the sale hav- 
ing been effected, without Edward hav- 
ing ameliorated anybody except Caro- 
line, and with a most unpleasant moral 
stain left on the character of the woman 
who knows how to make pickles. Mr. 
Wheelock, who gave evidence of un- 
usual talent in “Lord and Lady Algy,” 
is agreeable in a mild, Willie-Colliery 
way as Edward Worthington Swinger. 
Blanche Stoddard is amusing as the 
stenographer to whom I referred in an 
earlier paragraph. Other members of 
the company are satisfactory, the best 
work, by far, being done by Charles 
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Jackson as a sleepy college boy with a 
fondness for gesticulation, and Eugene 
Jepson as the elder Pickering. “Just 
Out of College’’ was favorably received 
by the press, and was doing a fair busi- 
ness at the time this article was written. 

The Princess Theater, which had 
rather a bad run of luck last season, 
was occupied “under direction of Henry 
Miller” on September 21st by Margaret 
Anglin, “managed by Henry Miller,” 
in “Zira,” a drama in four acts, “by 
Henry Miller and J. Hartley Manners.” 
Mr. Miller’s purpose was to form an 
organization which should be a stock 
company in every respect, except that 
it was headed by a star, and which 
should produce new plays at regular in- 
tervals throughout the season. There 
was room for such an enterprise in 
New York some years ago, when we 
had stock companies at the Empire and 
the Lyceum, and there should be room 
now. The experiment was begun most 
auspiciously by the engagement of a 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘HAPPYLAND.”? THE NEW COMIC OPERA BY REGINALD DE KOVEN, IN WHICH DE WOLF HOPPER IS STARRING 
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cast which, for all-round fitness and 
competence, could hardly be excelled. 
This cast included such admirable art- 
ists as Frank Worthing, Jameson Lee 
Finney, George S. Titheradge, Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen and Beverly Sit- 
greaves. The immediate success of the 
venture was due to the work of this 
company, and, more especially, to fif- 
teen minutes of positively great acting 
on the part of Miss Anglin. It isn’t 
often that we get great acting nowa- 
days, and so anybody who went to see 
the performance of “Zira” had reason 
to feel amply repaid for the trouble. 
“Zira” itself not only proved beneath 
contempt as a play, but there was as 
much reason for Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Manners claiming it as there would be 
for me to set myself down as the author 
of “Othello.” Every critic who went 
to the Princess recognized in the piece 
a dramatization of Wilkie Collins’ nov- 
el, “The New Magdalen,” made about 
twenty years ago by A. Newton Field. 
The collaborators, mentioned above, 
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changed the names of the characters 
and of the war during which the action 
of the drama was supposed to occur. 
3eyond this and a slight modernization 
of the dialogue, they did nothing that 
entitled them to adopt the work of 
Field. In both plays, as in the story, a 
young woman, called Mercy Merrick in 
one and Hester Trent in the other, es- 
says to begin life anew by donning the 
dress of a traveler shot in her presence. 
The traveler is not dead, however, and 
in the third act of the piece she con- 
fronts the impostor who has taken her 
place in the household to which she 
herself had been carrying letters of in- 
troduction. Clara Morris and other 
actresses have made much of the scene 
between the two women. It remained 


for Miss Anglin, who once accom- 
plished the same feat in a comedy 
called “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” to in- 
spire her audience to wild enthusiasm. 
For vehemence coupled with intensity, 
for emotional force, and as a_photo- 
graphic reproduction of terror, agony, 
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grief, supplication, resentment, hatred 


and final dominance, nothing more re-. 


markable has ever been seen in New 
York. It turned failure into sticcess 
with lightning-like rapidity, and as 
promptly restored Miss Anglin to the 
foremost rank of stars. 

Excepting. for one other, which I 
have purposely left until the last, the 
only remaining premiére given on 
Broadway between September 5th and 
October Ist was a burlesque of “The 
Music Master,” done at the Lew Fields 
Theater. This offering, which was 
are for the stage by Joseph Her- 

ert, neither requires nor deserves 

much attention. It was an inane and, 
in the main, witless attempt to make 
fun of Charles Klein’s characters and 
situations as interpreted by David War- 
field. There was little real attempt at 
travesty in the piece, the music of 
which was commoriplace in the ex- 
treme. The stage settings were not 
good, and the chorus showed lamenta- 
bly the absence of Julian Mitchell. Mr. 
Fields himself gave a creditable bur- 
lesque of Mr. Warfield, but the sup- 
porting company was ‘not so fortunate 
in catching the spirit of the original 
performance. The skit was simply and 
obviously a “pot boiler.” 

“The Walls of Jericho,” the excep- 
tion I mentioned, was produced by 
James K. Hackett and Mary Manner- 
ing at the Savoy, and received distinct- 
ly cavalier treatment from a majority 
of the newspaper writers. I am free to 
confess that I found in it not only the 
complete fulfillment of the promise 
given by Alfred Sutro in “A Maker of 
Men,” the one-act sketch which first 
introduced him to Americans, but quite 
the most stirring and enjoyable presen- 
tation of the season. It is possible that 
this opinion is partly the result of prej- 
udice, for “The Walls of Jericho” is a 
play with a purpose, and I do like a 
play with a purpose. I am one of those 
old fogies who still believe that the 
drama has a mission. I delight in be- 
ing preached to across the footlights; 
in taking moral medicine in theatrical 
capsules. It is hard for me to believe, 
however, that my interest in Mr. Su- 
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tro’s comedy is due entirely to this par- 
tiality. I can find a better excuse for 
differing with the real critics. I had 
to buy seats in a box at the Savoy be- 
cause there weren’t any others to be 
had. The house was packed to suffoca- 
tion, and the audience frequently inter- 
rupted the performance with spontane- 
ous and enthusiastic applause. I re- 
quire no better proof of the merit of any 
theatrical offering. 

Mr. Sutro’s work is an effort to re- 
veal the emptiness and viciousness of 
“the best society.” He has taken up 
the people and the places long ago 
taken up in this country by Clyde Fitch. 
His view of them, however, is a bird’s- 
eye view, not one had from the level of 
the subject. Mr. Fitch believes in “the 
importance of having the proper num- 
ber of buttons on one’s coat”; he sym- 
pathizes with the folk he pictures, and 
finds value in their mode of life. Mr. 
Sutro, on the other hand, sees that the 
affairs of that circle are little and mean, 
when they are not gross and evil, and 
he makes us see it. He writes from 
without, instead of writing from with- 
in, and, what is more, he writes strong- 
ly and vigorously, and with virility. His 
story is conventional; his theme of the 
sort that has been used a hundred 
times. Mr. Fitch worked with exactly 
the same plot when he wrote “The Way 
of the World,” which failed dismally 
when given by Elsie de Wolfe at the 
selfsame Savoy Theater. “The Way 
of the World” was a petty play; “The 
Walls of Jericho,” if not great, is big. 
Mr. Sutro, in plain English, is a Clyde 
Fitch with a spine—a dramatist whose 
utter lack of Clyde Fitch’s keenness and 
cleverness and ingenuity is more than 
atoned for by the fact that he digs 
deep with a spade which he calls a 
spade, and not a garden implement. 

Jack Frobisher is a man who has 
made a fortune by his own pluck and 
industry and competence. He returns 
from Australia, where the money was 
earned, and marries Alethea, the daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Stevenson. She 
takes him into society—into a society 
where one is not supposed to think or 
do or feel; where hypocrisy and pre- 
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tense have utterly supplanted truth and 
genuineness; where every man_makes 
love to every other man’s wife, and 
every woman smokes and gambles and 
enjoys being made love to. Frobisher 
is smothered in this atmosphere. His 
will leaves him. He permits his father- 
in-law to borrow money from him, his 
wife to flirt desperately with a pro- 
fessed rake. The proposition to turn 
out of the marquis’ house a girl who has 
been ruined by the marquis’ son rouses 
him somewhat. The arrival of an old 
Australian friend rouses him more. 
The discovery of Alethea in the arms 
of the other man rouses him most. In 
sentences full of naked works he ac- 
cuses his wife of all the neglect and 
folly of which she has been guilty, bid- 
ding her choose between going with 
him to the free air of the Antipodes or 
remaining in London without him. 
“You have been willing that our child 
should drink the milk of another wom- 
an!” he says. “You have neglected 
him while you played cards and listened 
to love speeches. That can go on no 
longer! You are not my mistress; you 
are my wife! I married you to be my 
companion and partner! You are 
neither!” The change in the man is too 
great for Alethea to understand at once. 
She cannot comprehend the rigidity of 
one who has been so pliably her hus- 
band. She refuses to accompany him 
to Australia. In the end, however, she 
consents, and the two go together. from 
under the shadow of “The Walls of 


Jericho.” 
The love story is too conventional to 
admit of suspense, and, in  conse- 
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MAKING A CONVERT. 





quence ‘of this and Mr. Sutro’s occa- 
sional verbosity, there are times when 
the play is a bit boring. These times 
are too few and too brief for quibble. 
“The Walls of Jericho” is smart and 
bright and trenchant; it is marked by 
well-defined characterization and wide 
knowledge of men and things; it is big 
and human and vital. I’ve said these 
last things a dozen times. I want to say 
them again. Our dramatists have been 
piffling so industriously for five or six 
seasons. We've had so much that was 
little ;'so little that was much. I’m not 
sorry that I stood up in the back of a 
second-story box to see “The Walls of 
Jericho.” 

The performance itself was admir- 
able. Mr. Hackett, who is not a fine 
actor, succeeded in making Frobisher 
interesting because he, like the play, is 
big. Miss Mannering, who ts a fine 
actress, made Lady Alethea lifelike and 
convincing. She has never done any- 
thing better; if she had done many 
things as well, she would long ago have 
been asking for advanced prices at the- 
aters in which she appeared. May Blay- 
ney, of whom I never heard before, pro- 
jected a delicious personality, much 
unction, great sublety and other quali- 
ties of histrionic genius into the part of 
Lady Lucy, the sister of Lady Alethea. 
W. J. Ferguson is excellent in the rdéle 
of the Marquis, as, indeed, he is in 
everything he attempts. 

I'll bet a hat that “The Walls of 
Jericho” is still playing at the Savoy 
when “Just Out of College” is provok- 
ing the risibles of the nature lovers 
who live in Grand Rapids. 





eahrtad av thim socialist paraders pitched a brick through Kelly’s window, 
hit his poor, old mother-in-law on th’ hid and knocked her sinseless. 


M1xe—Phat did Kelly do about it? 
Pat—He became a convert to socialism. 
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By KATE JORDAN 
PART II. 


IV. 


E gave a short but hearty laugh, 


which quickly brought me to my 
senses, and I stood up, feeling 
provoked at my lack of dignity. 

“T’m sorry I laughed,” he said, in his 
direct, sincere way, “but it was so amaz- 
ing. I’m very curious. How are you 
haunted? Have I anything to do with 
the haunting?” and he smiled. 

“You have a share in it,” I said, al- 
most sharply, for I was tired, nervous, 
and thoroughly sick of the name of 
Swinton’s atlas. 

“How can that be? Please explain,” 
he said, very grave now and more mys- 
tified. 

“It’s this book you want! It pursues 
me. It’s a wonder I don’t dream of it,” 
I said, impatiently. 

““Swinton’s atlas—what about it?” he 
said, in a slow tone, quite hushed. 

“You are the fourth person who has 
asked for it.” 

A curious look passed over his face. 
It was just as if a little door had opened 
in his eyes, and sudden knowledge was 
peering out of them. 


“Ts this so unusual?” he asked. 

“Tt’s unusual that the four requests 
have come since the Wendover mur- 
der.” I saw the look brighten, and he 
leaned nearer. “But it’s more unusual 
still that every one. wanting the book 
has had something to do with the 
Wendover family.” 

He stood perfectly quiet, staring at 
me. 

“Oh!” he murmured at last, just as if 
light was pouring in upon him; “oh!” 
And then he turned away and stood 
with his head lowered, all the cheerful- 
ness gone out of his face and a look of 
pain there instead. He seemed to have 
forgotten me completely. 

“However,” I said, when I had waited 
long enough for him to speak, “I'll try 
to get the atlas for you.” 

He wheeled quickly, and looked at me 
as if he had awakened suddenly. 

“Will you tell me your name?” he 
asked, quietly, and I told him. “Miss 
Eden, I’m going to ask a most unusual 
favor of you,” he continued, very seri- 
ously; “I’m going to ask you to treat 
me, an absolute stranger, with the con- 
fidence and frankness you would, a 
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friend. I can bring you all sorts of cre- 
dentials, but I would prefer to have no 
attention called to either you or me at 
present. Will you take me on my own 
recognizance, Miss Eden, and tell me 
all you know about the other three peo- 
ple who have been searching for this 
atlas ?” 

“Are you a detective?” I asked, sud- 
denly, and feeling curiously disappoint- 
ed as this thought came to me. I wanted 
him to be something so much nicer. 

“No, no—on my word of honor. 
Wait,” he said, suddenly, “one thing I 
can do—I can prove to you at least that 
I am not a detective.” 

He took a letter from his pocket and 
turned the envelope toward me. I read 
“Captain Robert Deming —on board 
His Majesty’s ship Britannica, Al- 
giers.” His touch was reverent as he 
drew out the letter and showed me the 
first words. They were “No. — Port- 
man Square—Christmas Day,” in one 
corner, and “My dear Robert” in an- 
other. He turned the signature to me, 


but carefully covered the words imme- 
diately above it, and I saw in bold, big 


letters—‘“‘Reginald Wendover.” 

“Christmas Day, Miss Eden,” he said, 
in a very gentle tone. ‘Probably the 
last words my uncle wrote. This was 
posted at four o’clock on Christmas 
Day. You know what happened at 
midnight.” 

And now comes the truthful state- 
ment of something that you will think 
most indiscreet. Ten minutes later Cap- 
tain Deming was sitting in my parlor. 
He had dined early, but he would not 
let me begin my story until I had eaten 
something, as it was past the dinner 
hour, and he said I looked tired. So I 
cooked myself a rasher of bacon and 
a couple of eggs in a chafing-dish, while 
—if you'll believe it—in the most natu- 
ral manner in the world, he knelt before 
the fire with the toasting fork and made 
quite the nicest toast I had ever tasted. 

Before my dinner was finished, I 
found, to my amazement, that I had 
told him all about myself. I chattered 
to him of my life as it used to be, of 
my father, of how I came to open a 
shop—in fact, I quite unbosomed my- 
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self to this strange young man. Indis- 
creet? It was positively reckless, un- 
seemly. His sunburned face and blue 
eyes seemed to have some witchcraft 
which unloosened my tongue and made 
me entirely forget my natural reserve. 
And yet I was not shocked at this 
stranger helping me cook my dinner. I 
did not feel the enormity of my indis- 
cretion in talking to him of my private 
affairs. I was very, very glad. In fact, 
I was happier than in all my life before. 

My dinner over, we drew our chairs 
up to the table where the red lamp 
glowed, and I told him all I knew of 
the mysterious search for Swinton’s at- 
las, just as I have told it to you. 

To say he listened intently does not 
describe his set, earnest face, his blue 
eyes darkening and changing with a va- 
riety of expressions as he bent toward 
me. When I had finished, there was si- 
lence for a few moments. 

“I must think,” he said, and started 
up, beginning to pace up and down, as 
no doubt he was accustomed to do on 
board his ship. 

I watched him without speaking. 
Besides the keen look of one trying to 
solve a mystifying crime, there was a 
settled, under grief in his face. He had 
loved the dead man very sincerely, I 
could see. 

“Which of the three?’ he said at 
last, pausing at the table, and looking 
earnestly at me. ‘Come, Miss Eden, 
a lot has been said of women’s intuition. 
Can you help me?” 

“IT don’t know,” I faltered. 

“Which of the three who want that 
atlas so urgently murdered Reginald 
Wendover ?” 

I’m afraid I didn’t fulfill his expecta- 
tions about intuition, for I could feel 
my mouth fly open, and stay open. 

“One of them a murderer?” I gasped. 

“There’s not a shadow of doubt of 
that!’ 

“Oh, and to think whoever it was 
stood in my shop and spoke to me!” 

“Don’t let that frighten you. Every 
day in a city like London we brush past 
criminals—real criminals or potential 
ones. Now, then—which of the three?” 

The room was so still the clock’s 


> 
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ticking had quite an alarming sound. 
At length I found myself speaking. 
“The footman knows ‘most.” 
“You are right,” Captain Deming 
said, eagerly. “That is the first point. 
Joyce sold the atlas. He suddenly finds 
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At this moment there came a most 
eerie knocking on the shutters of the 
shop door. It was cautious, yet clear. 
We stood looking. at each other in ab- 
solute silence, as if-we were guilty of a 
conspiracy in being there alone. The 





My heart did not seem to beat as I crouched there, listening to the scuffle. 


the book of great value. It is of great 
value to the other two also. But they 
had nothing to do with its disappear- 
ance from Mr. Wendover’s library. 
Suspicion points most clearly to him, 
so we can start with one significant 
fact—he is a thief.” 


knocking stopped, but was almost in- 
stantly resumed. 
“Have you an idea who it is?” Cap- 
tain Deming asked, in a hushed voice. 
“No. If it were Mr. Macmurdo he 
would ring the bell of the house door.” 
“This is some one who either doesn’t 
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want to ring the bell and attract any at- 
tention, or doesn’t know there is a bell. 
Shall I go?” 


“Yes—no,” I said, painfully aware in. 


this situation that I was there with a 
stranger, “I’d better go. I'll speak 
through the keyhole.” 

But as I tried to cross the threshold 
into the dark shop, I hesitated. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he urged, reassur- 
ingly; “I'll keep quiet, but I'll stand 
directly behind you.” . 

This made me feel content, and I 
went quickly to the door. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Is—is—that—the young lady as 
owns this shop?” came in a husky, la- 
bored whisper which I recognized. 

I turned to Captain Deming and fair- 
ly clutched his arm as I whispered: 

“It’s Abel Joyce.” 

“Be quite sure. Ask his name,” he 
whispered back, and I felt his hand 
close nervously on mine before I turned 
away. . 

“Yes, I keep the shop. Who are 
you?” I asked, clearly. 

“Abel Joyce. You remember, miss ? 
Let me see you a moment, miss; I want 
to speak to you on business most par- 
ticular.” 


But there was heartbreak in it, not guilt, not fear. 
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I turned in silence to Captain Deming 
again. 

“Open the door and step to the other 
side,” he counseled. “Close it quickly, 
and wait.” 

Without a_second’s hesitation, I 
obeyed. It was happiness to be directed 
and protected by him. I unlocked the 
door, flung it open and drew back on 
the other side in the darkness. Joyce 
fairly ran in, well back, so I could close 
the door. 

“Have you ” he began,as I waited 
there in the darkness for what I felt 
was coming. The words ended in a 
scream of terror, there was the sound 
of a struggle; I could hear Joyce 
whimpering : 

“I’m innercent, I tell you. I didn’t 
do it—not even laid my finger on ’im, 
I tell you!” 

My heart did not seem to beat as I 
crouched there, listening to the scuffle 
of feet, until at length I could see in 
the bar of lamplight through the parlor 
door that Captain Deming had fairly 
lifted Joyce, and was rushing him into 
the lighted room. 

When I followed, Joyce was held 
down in a chair by the powerful grip 
of the other. His 
face was awe-struck, 
and he murmured 
continually : 

©¥.ou, «sir! ->- You, 
Captain Deming— 
you, sir! To think 
of you, sir a 

“Have you any 
strong cord, Miss 
Eden?” Captain 
Deming asked, with- 
out turning his head. 

I brought him a 
coil, and very quickly 
he had Joyce lashed 
to the chair. 

“Those are a sail- 
or’s knots, Joyce,” he 
said, “so make up 
your mind that you 
have to stay there 
until I cut them.” 
Joyce’s eyes followed 
him hopelessly, his 








chin fallen. “You are not frightened ?” 
he asked, coming to me. “You did 
well. You obeyed as perfectly as a 
good sailor.” There were warmth and 
comradeship in his blue eyes as he took 
my hand in a boyish grip. “Will you 
continue this kindness, Miss Eden, 
which makes me your debtor forever, 
and be a witness to whatever this fel- 
low says?” 

Of course I agreed. Although the at- 
mosphere seemed vibrating with mys- 
tery—although Abel Joyce strapped in 
the chair could have been used by a 
painter to represent crime, my colorless 
life had, under such conditions, burst 
into flower, if only for a short while. 
By means of them I had met a man 
whose look, whose touch meant some- 
thing to me never understood before; 
later, when he had gone out of my life 
again, those things might mean regret ; 
but at that moment T had only room for 
the stealthy joy and wonder that such 
a thing could be. 

I brought paper and pencil at Cap- 
tain Deming’s request, and he drew 
our chairs up to the table. Neither of 
us looked at Abel Joyce;.I because it 
hurt me to see a fellow creature, guilty 
though he might be, in such extreme 
despair as this man was—his pallor 
greenish, his eyes shifting and bright 
with a terror no words of mine can 
bring before you, and with it a hopeless- 
ness which made. him collapse so that 
he would no doubt have fallen head first 


out of the chair, if the cofds had not. 


bound him. What Captain Deming’s 
thoughts were I do not know; men are 
not as sympathetic as women, of course ; 
his face seemed chiseled out of bronze, 
it was so resolute, and his silence con- 
veyed a purpose in keeping with it. 
But a sound broke the silence, which 
forced us to look at Abel Joyce. He 
was sobbing as I had once heard a 
woman sob beside an open grave. It 
was an awful sound to me, but there 
was heartbreak in it, not guilt, not fear. 
“Come, Joyce,” Captain Deming said, 
without even a touch of unkindness; 
“that’s no use. You’d better decide to 
do one of twa things; if you murdered 
Mr. Wendover, make a clean breast of 
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it; you might as well. If you didn’t, 
then help me to find out who’s guilty by 
telling all you know.” 

Joyce lifted his sodden face. 

“An’ if I tell the truth who'll believe 
me? They'll say I’m tellin’ a hanky- 
panky to get myself orf, though I was 
to swear on fifty Bibles. Oh, I know 
them judges—don’t I just! But I ain’t 
blubberin’ for myself. I was thinkin’ 
of the missis. Whatever I done I done 
for ’er—an’ now by doin’ of it I’ve killed 
‘er. You might as well go and lay her 
out for the coffin now,” he said, setting 
his teeth in bitter pain, “for she'll never 
live a minute after they ’ang me.” 

“Are you guilty?” Captain Deming 
asked, impassively. 

“No!” Joyce roared with. sudden 
frenzy. “But you don’t believe it— 
course not.” 

“Are you altogether innocent, Joyce?” 

“Yes, Iam. It looks as if I ain’t, but 
I am.” 

Captain Deming sat forward and 
spoke slowly, clearly. 

“Then why are you searching for 
Swinton’s atlas? What do you know 
about Swinton’s atlas?” Joyce did not 
answer. “You stole it—sold it—before 
you knew its value. What is its value? 
How did you become aware of its pe- 
culiar value, that you are looking for it 
now? How about all this, if you are 
entirely innocent ?” 

Joyce’s miserable eyes stared ahead. 

“I am innercent, an’ I could lay my 
hand on the man who’s done it,” he 
said, sullenly. “But who'd believe me?” 

“Perhaps I will. Try me,” said Cap- 
tain Deming, something deep down in 
the quiet, kind voice that made my heart 
go out to him. 

It gave Joyce hope; I saw a flicker of 
it come into his eyes. 

“IT will, Cap’n Deming—’ere’s the 
truth, s’elp me!” he muttered. “You 
want to know about this ’ere hatlas 
first.” 

“You needn't tell me about the theft. 
I’ve heard what you told Miss Eden. 
You stole some books some time ago, 
and that was among them 3 

“Yus. The missis was in a terrible 
bad way just then. I’d lost all my 
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wages putting a bit on the Derby, a tip 
as a barber down ’Olborn way give me, 
not worth a cuss. I ’ad to ’ave money, 
so I swiped some books from the garret 
libr’y that looked as if nobody could 
ever miss ’em.” He paused, and moist- 
ened his dry lips with the point of his 
tongue. “If I’d only knowed what I 
was a-sellin’ of—it would ’ave stood me 
a hundred pounds from you, sir—from 
you—now, wouldn’t it, sir?” 

He _— spoke 
with such a 
shrewd, 
knowing air, 
with such a 
canny em- 
phasis on the 
words “from 
you,’ I felt 
as if they 
were charged 
with some- 
thing electric 
which struck 
at the very 
root of the 
mystery. 
Captain 
Deming was 
the man to 
whom _ he 
would have 
sold the atlas. 

Phen at 
would seem 
he was the 
rightful own- 
er of this 
book which 
was so inex- 
plicably valu- 
able, and the 


others were adventurers, like Abel 


Joyce, seeking it for reasons I could. 


not guess—dark reasons, most likely. I 
felt convinced of this in regard to East- 
lake Wendover, but the dark, beautiful 
eyes of the strange lady were before my 
memory as if reproaching me for even 
a fleeting suspicion of her. 

Well, I won’t give all of that night’s 
talk in detail, nor just how cleverly Cap- 
tain Deming encouraged the wretched 
fellow to pour out his heart to him. In 
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brief it was this: On Christmas night, 
before: dinner, he had overheard a few 
words between Mr. Wendover and his 
son which had made him very curious 
to hear the rest of the conversation af- 
terward. The words were these: 

“T’ve done a wrong, Eastlake, which 
this Christmas Day wipes out. You 
must help me, Eastlake—you must bear 
it manfully.” 

Joyce had hidden himself in the li- 
brary and 
had listened 
10. every 
word. 

“I won’t 
go into that, 
Mr. Dem- 
ing,’ he said, 
“unless you 
tell me to. I 
won’t say 
what piece of 
informa- 
tion, enough 
to stagger 
any man, 
even a cold, 
white-livered 
sort of cus- 
tomer as Mr. 
Eastlake is, 





was chucked 

at As: - ead. 

Shall I say, 

sir, before 

the young 

lady, sir—or 

don’t you 

know _your- 

eR = as self, sir? Yet 
“But ’e was quiet—Lor’ how quiet’e was.” you must 
know—as you 

want that. bloomin’ hatlas which I 


wisht to Gawd I’d never seen nor ’eard 
of.” 

For a second Captain Deming’s eyes 
rested on my face. 

“Speak quite frankly,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” and I started up. “No, I’d 
rather not. I’m only a stranger to 
you 9 

“You’re just the friend I need to 
help me—if you'll be my friend, if you’ll 
let me call you so,” he said, very quick- 
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ly and quietly, his eyes both command- 
ing and appealing. ‘‘May I, Miss Eden? 
Will you hear all the story? Will you 
pledge me absolute secrecy about it? 
Will you help me?” 

I’m not quite sure how my hand hap- 
pened to get clasped by his brown, 
strong fingers, but there it was, and 
there I was, almost in tears for joy, and 
promising everything. 

During the next few moments, while 
the clock ticked in the silent room and 
the bright coals stirred in the grate as 
the wind scurried down the chimney, I 
heard the most awesome thing—the rea- 
son for the murder. Abel Joyce’s next 
words made the probable picture of the 
terrible scene that was enacted that 
Christmas midnight loom on the very 
air. 

“Mr. Wendover,” he said, in a confid- 
ing whisper, “broke it to Mr. Eastlake 
’ow he was ’is son by a second wife, Sir 
Hedward Martin’s daughter. There 
’ad been another marriage when Mr. 
Wendover was a wild young blade see- 
in’ life in Australia. *E’d married there 
a pore, ignorant girl, the daughter of 
a bushman. This young woman, it 
seems, was somethink of a wild one and 
ran orf from ’er own ’usband with a 
travelin’ showman, doin’ the circus busi- 
ness through the colonies until she died 
—no loss to anyone. Well, the child 
she left behind her, Mr. Wendover took 
to England, kept mum about ’is mar- 
riage—naturally enough—and brought 
the child up as ’is nephew! This nevvy 
was really ’is holdest son, and you was 
that nevvy, Captain Deming—and you 
har that son—and you taike Mr. East- 
lake’s plaice—and you get the oof as 
he thought was ‘is. The master went 
on to say as ’ow all the papers provin’ 
this—marriage and birth certificate and 
all like that—was pasted in between two 
maps in Swinton’s atlas—a big, purple 
book on the top shelf of the garret li- 
br’y, sixth from the hend—’e heven said 
the spot! There! You are Mr. Wend- 
over’s heldest son and hair, and that’s 
what I ’eard in Portman Square on 
Christmas night!” 

We sat quite still. My mind was 
fearfully confused, my thoughts grop- 
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ing in every direction. Captain Dem- 
ing was very calm. It was not news 
to him. 

“Go on, Joyce. What else?” 

“T could sce Mr. Eastlake’s face from 
where I stood, sir, as I peeped through 
a screen. It was gashly, sir, gashly. 
But ’e was quiet—Lor’, how. quiet ’e 
was—the sort o’ quiet as means: ‘Look 
out! I'd put a knife into yer if I dared.’ 
But he pulled hisself up, and said some 
pleasant things of you, and said ’is fa- 
ther was quite right—an’ a lot of rot 
like that. Then ’e went ’ome—then the 
master fell asleep—then I sneaked off. 
I went strite to the attic to get the hat- 
las. ©’ course it wasn’t there! Then, 
like a streak, I remembered ’ow I’d sold 
it, an’ I could ‘ave butted my -’ead 
against the wall in rage at my luck.” 
He sat back and began speaking in his 
usual tone. “That’s all, sir. I went to 
bed. I got up as usual. I was busy in 
the breakfast room when the huproar 
over findin’ the body commenced.” 

“Well?” asked Captain Deming. 

“That’s all.” 

“What else, Joyce? Finish.” 

“Wot do you mean, sir?” 

“I mean that you are keeping some- 
thing back.” 

I can’t tell you how ominous and ter- 
rible the pause that followed was, as 
these two men looked straight into each 
other’s eyes. Joyce was conquered. 

“It’s just this,” he said. “Somebody 
else had been up there for the hatlas— 
after me. I found that out the next 
mornin’, A bottle of ink ’ad been hup- 
set in the dark. Somebody ’ad clutched 
at the curtain and torn it down. The 
candle I’d left almost its full length in 
the candlestick was burned strite to the 
socket !” 

A look of pain passed over Captain 
Deming’s face. 

“You are as good as charging Mr. 
Eastlake Wendover with the murder.” 

“That’s what I’m doin’,” said Abel 
Joyce. 

Shortly after they went away togeth- 
er. I learned later that Captain Dem- 
ing put Joyce under surveillance, but 
did not make the facts of the case 
known to the police. 


















































V. 


The day following, at about five 
o’clock, as I was serving a customer, 
Captain Deming came in. I could feel 
my face grow hot, and I knew I was 
blushing like a fool. I was vexed. 
When, after greeting him in what I 
thought was 
a matter-of- 
fact way, I 
looked at him 
again, I found 
him regard- 
ing me stead- 
ily, and quite 
tenderly. He 
said nothing 
until the cus- 
tomer _ had 
gone_ out. 
Then’ in his 
boyish way 
he sat down 
on the corner 
of the low 
counter and 
held out his 
hand. 

“Please let 
me shake 
hands with 
you, Miss 
Eden,” he 
said, a look 
in his eyes 
that went 
straight to my 
heart, for 
they were 
sad, tor- 
mented, and 
yet with a 
gentle, grate- 
ful tenderness 
nm. them. 
“What a 
brick you were, last night,” he went 
on, as he held my hands. “Without any 
nonsense or fuss, you just trusted me 
—and how you helped me!” 

“I think people generally trust you, 
don’t they, Captain Deming ?” I couldn’t 
help saying. 

“But I might be a living lie, you 
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I saw a man pull the door, hurry uncertainly out. 


know,” he said, and laughed, his white 
teeth flashing against the brownness of 
his face and the blueness of his eyes, 
“Yes, I might be any sort of a ruffian, 
masquerading under what seems to be 
an honest face.” 

“But you’re not,” I said, firmly. 

“Would you believe whatever I said?” 
he asked, 
suddenly. 

eee, 3 
replied, very 
promptly. 

He _ looked 
i i J at me as if 
ia <a =e were try- 
it ing to read 
the thoughts 
behind my 
eyes. 
ff A “IT must re- 
UT member 
* Pl 4 that,”’ he said, 
simply, but 
, Ae i(h (; } with some 
(ogee il Ny ) .-meaning in 

| Be tif t he - words 

Fal Th mM that made me 

xe, Dh suddenly con- 

scious that 

= my | fingers 

were still in 
his. 

I drew 
them away, 
and began to 
speak of Abel 
Joyce. At 
this, the tor- 
mented look I 
had_ noticed 
when _ he 
came in deep- 
ened. He be- 
gan_ pacing 
slowly up and 
down, with- 
out replying, until, very abruptly, he 
paused before me. 

“You believe Joyce told the truth?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I do,” I answered, stoutly. 
“You spoke last night of woman’s in- 
tuition, Captain Deming. Perhaps it 
was that which made me so sure as I 
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listened to Joyce that he was distinctly, 
painfully truthful. He admits being an 
eavesdropper and a thief, and he is 
probably a bad lot generally—but he did 
not murder his master.” 

I felt all this so positively my words 
fairly rang out. I was glad to be able 
to assure him of this. It brought him a 
step nearer the clearing of the mystery. 
To my amazement, however, he stood 
very quiet, with indrawn lip, gloom, 
like a mask, upon his face. 

“I feel you are right,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “But, oh, how I wish to 
God I could think differently !” 

I placed my hands on the counter and 
stared at him. 

“You would 
guilty ?” 

“Rather him than my brother, Miss 
Eden,” he said, his voice quite broken. 
“Rather him than the boy I played with 
at school—the boy so loved by the dead 
man! Think what it means! We grew 
up together as cousins. He is really my 
brother. How can I hunt him down? 
How can I avenge my father through 
him? How can I give him up?” He 
folded his arms, his head sank a little. 
“T can’t—I can’t!” he muttered, his lips 
almost shut. 

I realized at once just how he felt. 
Now, Eastlake Wendover had made an 
unpleasant impression on me; I saw 
him as a white-faced, cold-lipped man, 
one who could be deliberately, suavely 
cruel. But Captain Deming was think- 
ing of him as he had once been, an in- 
nocent boy. How wonderful it is that 
old memories, old associations can tug 
at our hearts, so that we see, not the 
man or woman of misspent-years and 
broken ideals, but the child we used to 
know, with hope and joy in its face? and 
arms held out to life. 

“You knew he was your brother be- 
fore Abel Joyce told you?” I asked, 
softly, after a few moments. 

He came out of his reverie with a 
dazed look, and passed his hand over his 
eyes. 

“Thank God I did not learn that as- 
tounding fact from such a source, Miss 
Eden. You remember the letter I 
He paused 


rather believe him 


showed you yesterday?” 
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as he drew it from an inner pocket of 
his coat. “Only yesterday—yet I seem 
to have known you along, long time. 
Well, here it is, written by my father 
on Christmas Day, posted on Christmas 
Day. In it he tells me all—tells me, too, 
of the papers in Swinton’s atlas.” He 
looked down at it with love, his fingers 
caressed it. “It is a long, tender, con- 
fidential letter. It is like a voice from 
the grave. Just think,” he said, in a 
hushed voice, “if he had mentioned on 
Christmas Day having written this let- 
ter to me, he would be alive now. He 
was murdered in the hope of dying with 
this secret unspoken.” 

He went to the door and stood look- 
ing out into the street. I had just a 
glimpse of his face. It was marked with 
unavailing love, with irremediable re- 
gret. I longed to go to him and slip 
my hand into his, but, of course, I did 
nothing of the sort. I merely kept si- 
lent until he came slowly back. 

“I’m going to ask you to forgive me 
for a liberty I’ve taken,” he said, in his 
usual controlled voice. “I wanted to 
speak to Eastlake, but I did not want to 
go to Portman Square again. I went 
once to look for the atlas, and it was 
full of such terror for me it will be a 
long time before I stand in that house 
again. So I sent a letter bya trusted 
messenger, asking Eastlake to come 
here. You are not angry?” 

“No,” I faltered. “But I shall go 
away and leave you together.” 

“Thank you,” he said, and added, very 
seriously: “These will be the last words 
exchanged between him and me as long 
as we both live.” 

I went into the back room and put 
on my hat and mackintosh. 

“If there’s a rush of customers——” 
he began, smiling, when I returned. 

“Hardly likely as late as this,” I said. 
“But should anyone come in, tell them 
the shopkeeper is out, and suggest that 
they return to-morrow.” 

I spoke purposely in a tone that was 
practical and hard. I realized, at mo- 
ments, that I was a. shopkeeper—and he 
a fine gentleman, but never as acutely as 
then when I saw him go behind the 
counter, jestingly taking my place. I 
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shouldn’t have banged the door, but I 
did, and I liked banging it. 

As I walked ‘about the streets, my 
thoughts were most unpleasant. Now 
that I was away from Captain Deming’s 
presence, I realized how startling and 
incomprehensible the whole situation 
had become. This man, a stranger to 
me the day before, had become like an 
old friend. To be absolutely truthful, 


it. It would be easy for any woman to 
fall in love with him, I felt sure, for 
there was an irresistible magnetism in 
his boyishness, his impulsiveness, his 
eyes, his smile, the grip of his hand, his 
voice. No doubt many had loved him. 
No doubt he had loved one of the many. 
As I plunged on in the rain under my 
umbrella, I envied that woman with an 
intensity that left me weak. 











I was in love with him, I, the conserva- 
tive, sensible Rosanna, an Englishwom- 
an, a business woman—I! The full re- 
alization of this became like a tantaliz- 
ing imp which flogged me up one street 
and down another. I was like a change- 
ling ; I seemed grotesque. How could I 
love this stranger, who had not even 
been presented and vouched for in the 
usual way? I was all at sea. I could 
give no explanation, no defense to my- 
self. I only walked on, tingling at- the 
thought of him, weeping in spirit for 
the certainty that he would go out of 
my life as abruptly as he had entered 








There was a crowd outside my door. 


It was quite dark as I neared the 
shop again. I decided to look in cau- 
tiously_before entering, and if Eastlake 
Wendover were there to continue my 
walk. As I reached it, my umbrella 
hiding my face, I saw a man pull the 
door, hurry out uncertainly with the 
sort of vital haste that is born of terror 
or guilt, or both. In the light of the 
shop lamps I saw Eastlake Wendover’s 
face. He staggered against me before 
rushing on to become one of the phan- 
toms in the fog. 

I remember that I stood stupidly 
there for a moment, waiting for Cap- 



































tain Deming either to look out or to 
follow him, until the certainty came 
down upon me that he could do neither, 
that I would find him injured or dead 
in the shop. So I did. He was lying 
upon his back, one arm bent under him, 
his throat and collar crimson. I know 
now that such grief as I felt on looking 
at him is like a blow. It mercifully 
makes one stupid just at first. I was 
stupid even while my fingers flew, tear- 
ing his collar open and stanching the 
wound in his throat, even as I brought 
water, even as I opened the door and 
blew on the whistle in a distracted, 
meaningless way, which brought me 
two hansoms, a four wheeler and what 
I really wanted, a policeman. 

“He’s dead,” I said, wildly, to the 
bobby. “He’s dead, and I know who 
killed him, and I want to tell who it is, 
and I want to tell all I know. He’s 
dead! He’s dead!” 

As I stood there saying this over and 
over, and knowing in a dull way that 
the words held a requiem for the hap- 
piest moments of my life, the policeman 
knelt beside Captain Deming and put 
his ear to his mouth, and felt his face 
and hands. 

“Now, don’t look so, young lady,” he 
said, in a kind voice, and putting a sen- 
sible, big hand on my shoulders. “’E’s 
’‘urt—bad, but ’e ain’t dead. We'll get 
‘im where he’ll be taken care of in the 
quickest possible time. You sit ’ere. 
You trust me, like a good girl.” 

It was a relief to surrender the situa- 
tion into his hands. I obeyed him and 
sat down, but my eyes never left Captain 
Deming’s face. It was very peaceful. 
In fact, except for the blood still creep- 
ing over the cloth at his throat, he 
seemed sleeping. The policeman was 
outside, where I could see the begin- 
ning of a street crowd, when the eyes I 
had been watching with such dull mis- 
ery opened slowly and looked full into 
mine. The look was a call to me, and 
I answered it by kneeling quickly be- 
side him. 

“You're going to be well. They’re 
going to take you to the hospital. Keep 
very quiet. You'll be better very soon,” 
I whispered. 
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“The letter,” he said, faintly. ‘The 
letter.” 

There was time for me to search the 
pockets of his coat before the police- 
man came back. He realized the letter 
was not there before I could whisper 
it to him, and with a sigh he sank into 
unconsciousness again. 

They took him to the hospital a few 
moments later, and I was taken in a 
cab to a big building somewhere, and 
into a big room with severe furniture 
and lights burning under green shades, 
and there, after a glass of water and 
some encouragement from a man with 
a sharp-featured, rugged face, I told all 
I knew about Mr. Wendover’s murder; 
all about Abel Joyce, Eastlake Wend- 
over, Swinton’s atlas; all about Captain 
Deming, my acquaintance with him, the 
story of his parentage, the meeting of 
the brothers in my shop that afternoon. 

It was only when I was being driven 
home in a cab, a middle-aged detective, 
who told me he was a family man, talk- 
ing in a comforting way to me, that I 
realized I had not mentioned Madame 
Bosci’s name. I had not done this de- 
liberately. Some sex instinct that was 
championship, perhaps only inherited 
by women from their mothers, had in- 
voluntarily made me shield her. I had 
told all the rest, but her name I had 
evaded, skipped over, walked around. 
This was the only thing that had hap- 
pened during that most miserable night 
for which I felt glad, as hopelessly, 
heavily tired, I at last fell asleep. 

The next day I awoke to find myself 
a heroine. There was a crowd outside 
my door. The papers had my name and 


_a full account of the attack on Captain 


Deming in my shop—in fact, the whole 
story. Added to this was a news item 
that made my heart stand still. Abel 
Joyce had been arrested in a public 
house in Lambeth. Eastlake Wendover 
had been arrested in his rooms at No. 
1 Temple Court. 


VI. 


The shutters of the shop were still up 
when Mr. Macmurdo came, and in his 
fussy, dictatorial, kindly way became 
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my guardian.’ He found me sitting in 
the back parlor, my hands clasped, my 
mind: filled with one anxiety—what 
news of Captain Deming the morning 
would bring me. I ached to know, I 
dreaded to ask. 

Mr. Macmurdo insisted that I keep 
the shop closed until the excitement had 
subsided, ordered a cab around and car- 
tied me off to a substantial breakfast 
in his substantial house, presided over 
by his elder sister. 

“This ’ere notoriety will be good for 
trade,” he said, as we drove along the 
streets over which the early morning 
quiet still hung. “But don’t cater to 
’em too soon. Let ’em get wild for a 
sight of you, the ’eroine, before you take 
those shutters down. Then, my con- 
science! you'll drive a trade in books, 
stationery and periodicals as’ll make 
other booksellers ready to poison their 
respected grandmothers, just to get in 
the papers. You're doin’ well,” he 
added, with serious praise, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, quite as if the 
whole tragedy had been planned by me 
as a good advertisement. 


After an attempt at breakfast, I made 


my plea. I wanted to go to the hos- 
pital to learn how Captain Deming was. 
But this Mr. Macmurdo objected to 
strenuously. 

“Keep hout of sight. Be a mystery,” 
he insisted. “Then they’ll crowd the 
court to see you when you give your 
hevidence—and you’re worth lookin’ at 
now,” he added, “for the grilled chops 
and greens and the delight of ’avin’ a 
business of your own ’ave ’most made 
a beauty of you.” 

“But I can’t wait, Mr. Macmurdo. 
Oh, I must know about Captain Dem- 
ing,” I said, hardly aware, until I saw 
his sharp look, that I was wringing my 
hands in a way to excite curiosity. “You 
see, it was a terrible thing to happen in 
my shop,” I explained. 

“That’s true,” he asserted. “That 
there blood stain will ’ardly hever be 
scoured out. But—leave it so! It will 
bring business.” He put on his hat and 
coat as he spoke. “I’m hoff to the ’os- 
pital now. You'll have news of the 
captain in ’alf an hour.” 
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I seemed to await his return in a 
semi-frozen state. If Captain Deming 
were dying, if he were dead? A sick- 
ening surge, as of a sea pouring over 
my heart, bearing it down, would come 
with this thought. If he were no worse, 
if he were promised life? This thought 
would make every nerve leap and my 
heart bound. So the time went as I 
paced up and down, tasting by turns 
hope and anguish. When Mr. Mac- 
murdo appeared rubbing his hands 
cheerfully, and I knew, I went literally 
to pieces dnd wept for joy before him 
without caring one pin that he was star- 
ing at me with a shrewd knowledge in 
his round, unwinking eyes. The bullet 
had been extracted—the wound was not 
serious. He had spoken of me several 
times, had asked to see me as soon as 
possible. This was the report. It was 
no wonder that I went to the room I 
was to sleep in and knelt down to utter 
the sincerest prayer of my life—not a 
very definite or well-expressed one, 
mostly sobs, but God knew the wild, 
agonized gratitude that swept up mutely 
from my soul: Two days after, when 
I was permitted to see him, you may be 
sure there was little trace of this pros- 
trate, sobbing worshiper in the dignified 
young woman who was escorted by a 
very pretty nurse to his bedside. 

It is a wonderful mystery that a man 
lying ill, helpless, gaunt, with a child- 
like something reborn in_his eyes, rouses 
first of all and always the maternal sym- 
pathy in a woman, whether she loves 
him or not. It was with a feeling akin 
to what Captain Deming’s mother would 
have known that I sat beside him and 
took his thin hand. Once I wiped his 
forehead, and once I, instead of the 
nurse, lifted his head a trifle to make it 
lie easier, and all the while there was 
something else in his eyes beside grati- 
tude and friendship, and I knew that the 
words lying closest to his heart were 
those he did not speak. I went back to 
Mr. Macmurdo’s so happy that London 
was glorified, and I saw, I am sure, as 
far asa human creature could see it, 
the “new Heaven and the new earth” of 
the Bible. I knew Captain Deming 
loved me. The marvelous knowledge 














wrapped me about in splendor and 
warmth as I walked through fog and 
mud over golden pavements and under 
‘ a sapphire sky, but instead of singing 
for joy, the very magnitude of my hap- 
piness seemed to wrap me in a silence 
and peace that was full of awe. 

On my third visit to him, he spoke 
of the meeting with Eastlake Wend- 
over in the shop. 

“The shot was fired in a strange an 
terrible moment—when he knew I had 
the letter that would help to establish 
my rights as elder son,” he said, faintly. 
“He tried to kill me because of that 
letter. He stole it.” 

“You had angry words, of course, 
before he fired?” 

“No. It was very curious,’ he said, 
a frown of perplexity settling between 
his brows. ‘He took everything quiet- 
ly. I accused him. He was silent. I 
told him I would help him to get out of 
England and never speak against him. 
He took it in a quiet way, his face even 
whiter than it usually is. I told him I 
meant to be merciful for the sake of 
our boyhood and my father’s love for 
him. He asked me then how I pos- 
sessed the 
power of 
mercy, since 
I had _ noth- 
ing but sus- 
picion for 
my theories. 
Then I told - 
him _= about 
the letter. In 
fact, I 
showed it to 
him and put 
it back in my 
pocket. I 
told him the 
facts there 
proved the 
motive for 
the murder, 
and I as- 
sured him 1 
would not 
press my 
claims until 
he was_hid- 
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den safely in some distant country? 
From the moment he saw the letter a 
change came.over his face. A look that 
was appalling completely changed it, a 
purpose gradually grew in his mind 
that seemed in a way to uplift him, fill 
his eyes with light, petrify him. It was 
not a criminal’s despair, as I recall it, 
but rather the look of one upon a height 
following some command spoken with- 
in. It was most curious. As coolly as 
one would kill a dangerous dog—I, of 
course, thoroughly unprepared — he 
shot me.” 

“It is worse than I thought,” I said, 
a chilly feeling creeping over my flesh. 
“There is something monstrous in the 
man.” 

“T wonder,” he said, gently, half turn- 
ing and gazing out of the window. “I 
shall never forget his look as he 
fired” 

“As he would at a dog!’ I said, hotly. 

“Yes, but that’s just the strangest 
thing of all,” he added, quickly. “No 
man ever killed a poor brute without 
His hand closed on mine. 
“There was pity in his eyes for me!” 

We looked at each other in silence. 
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«His perplexity communicated itself to 
me. My groping mind seemed on the 
verge of some truth, which in a most 
uncanny way kept continually eluding 
it. 

“Now you know how puzzled I’ve 
been lying here, even as I signed the 
statement which may send him to the 
gallows. That look as he determined 
to kill me—the pity—almost love, as he 
fired! They meant something. What?” 

After this we sat for a while almost 
without speaking. 

“T’ve thought several times of going 
to. see Madame Bosci,” I said at last. 
“I wonder if she knows anything vital.” 

“The nurse read me an account of 
your evidence. You didn’t speak of 
her.” 

“No. I couldn’t, somehow,” I said, 
helplessly. 

“Child”—he spoke tenderly, his hand 
seeking mine—“it was a bit of exquisite 
mercy, I know. But you should have 
told. You were on oath to tell all you 
knew.” 

“Did you speak of her?” I asked, 
startled by this new aspect of the case. 

“IT knew nothing except about her 
visit to your shop, and I supposed you 
had told of that,” he said, smiling. 

Then I knew he had shielded her, too. 

“T’ll go to-morrow,” I said. 

When I reached Mr. Macmurdo’s 
house that afternoon, some letters he 
had found in my box at the shop were 
waiting for me. They had been left 
there two days before.. You can fancy 
how I felt as I read this one—scrawled, 
blotted, with some of the words mis- 
spelt, like a letter from an unhappy 
child: 


Miss NEpE, 

Dear Mapame: I have read about you in 
the paper, and I am thankful that you did 
not speak of me. I know you are very kind, 
and I know you are the one I can speak to 
best, for I must now speak to some one. 
Please come to me here at No. 1 Temple 
Court, at once. I am almost crazy from all 
these things. Please help me, for I know 
so few people. Oh, please come at once. 

Giu.t1a Bosct. 


“Two days ago,” I said, wildly, shak- 
ing the 
amazed face. 


letter in Mr. Macmurdo’s 
“Think of it—this poor 
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And I almosé cried. 
get me a hansom quickly, please.” 
The driver, in the hope of the extra 
fee I promised him, beat his poor horse 
all the way to the Temple, and for the 
first time I watched such a thing un- 


creature !” 


“Oh, 


moved. It was about six o’clock as I 
got out of the hansom under the arch 
and ran as fast as I could through the 
garden to the house at the end. “Bosci 
—third floor,” one metal sign over a 
letter-box read.‘ Just-below it, on a sim- 
ilar sign, I saw: “Wendover—third 
floor.” 

The place was very quiet. I met no 
one on the steep old stairs, where the 
ineffectual gaslight flickered in patches. 
My heart was leaping nervously as I 
knocked on the door at the head of the 
third flight, where the name “Bosci”’ 
showed on a brass knocker, just across 
the hall from that marked “Wend- 
over.” 

A slow, uncertain step sounded in the 
passage, and the door was opened cau- 
tiously. I found myself looking into the 
face of an old Italian peasant woman, 
her loose mouth twitching with grief, 
one veined hand trembling at her throat. 

“Madame Bosci wrote me to come,” I 
said. 

“Ah—ay!” she sobbed, bitterly, and 
as she opened the door further she 
flicked her fingers with dreary indif- 
ference. 

“I got the letter just now. I’d have 
been here two days ago——” I began. 

“Ah—ay!” she said again. “Two 
days!” Tears poured suddenly from 
her faded eyes as she beckoned me down 
the passage. 

I turned very faint as she opened a 
door in a hushed way, and a heavy fra- 
grance, the white light from many can- 
dles, swept out. 

“T can’t go in,” I said, stepping back. 
“T know—oh, I know.” 

“Ah—ay!” the old woman sighed. 
“Better to die. Better to die!” 

She crossed herself and waited for 
me to follow her, and I did, up to the 
bed where white flowers were heaped 
and candles shone, the beautiful dead 
woman lying among them, all white, like 



























the roses, except for her dark hair and 
the long lashes that made shadows on 
her cheeks. A sister of charity knelt at 
the foot of the bed, a crucifix in her 
hands, to which her lips were pressed. 
The old woman knelt at a little distance 
from the bed. I knelt, too. 

I only looked at the sculptured face 
a moment, and went out of the room, 
the old woman following me. 

“She wanted to see me, and I did not 
come,” I said to her, so grieved I found 
it hard to speak. “Iam so sorry. Per- 
haps I could have helped her. Do you 
know ?” 

Her answer was to put a thick letter 
in my hands. 

“She write—to you—or to anyone— 
she tell me give it to you—or to anyone. 
It is no matter,” she said, with the same 
dreary flicking of the fingers. “It is no 
matter for all to see now.” 

I read that letter by the lamp in the 
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“What's that behind the grasses?” I cried. 


hansom. I read it again when I reached 
my own room. It seemed almost sacri- 
lege that I must give it to the world, for 
a broken heart seemed to beat between 
my fingers as I turned the pages. 

I cannot write the exact words now, 
but I will set down its story as I remem- 
ber it: 

Madame Bosci had been the daughter 
of a Venetian musician, herself a singer. 
She had met Eastlake Wendover two 
years before, and they had secretly mar- 
ried. He was poor, in debt, not a suc- 
cess as a lawyer, but with brilliant pros- 
pects from his father. He settled her 
modestly in London, close to him, and 
she was to keep their secret until for- 
tune came his way, or his father died. 
The position became a miserable one, 
deceit and subterfuge necessary to main- 
tain it. But she had loved him sincere- 
ly, and, in his fashion, he had loved her. 
So matters had drifted until Christmas 
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night. It was eleven o’clock when East- 
lake came in and told her of the inter- 
view with his father. The future, now 
that he was practically disinherited, 
frightened him; for he was in many 
ways a moral coward, a luxury-loving 
weakling. His despair and desperation 
were passionate and merciless. There 
was but one course for her, he told her. 
She must go back to Venice, and wait 
there patiently, for years, if necessary, 
until he became in some way independ- 
ent. Her child would be born in that 
exile. She would see him seldom. The 
intolerable position would have to be 
maintained under the most wretched 
circumstances—they virtually parted, 
she a wife and a mother without status, 
an exile from him, waiting, always wait- 
ing. 

When he had left her after a stormy 
scene where love, frenzy, reproaches, 
prayers swept them along like leaves in 
a storm, she sat alone, a demented thing. 
By degrees she realized that one thing 
only could save her—the death of Mr. 
Wendover, before his other son was 
given her husband’s place. It was evi- 
dent from the vague, half-crazed de- 
scription of her action from this mo- 
ment that she had been like a creature 
guided and possessed by an evil genius. 
She had secretly been to the house in 
Portman Square during the absence of 
Mr. Wendover. .In fact, she had a key 
to the back garden and had entered the 
house more than once by the window at 
the side. 

The other details can be guessed. Af- 
ter dropping the poison in the glass, she 
went to the attic to look for the atlas 
which she had been told held the papers 
that were so vitally desired. After a 
vain search, she made her way out suc- 
cessfully. 

When Eastlake was leaving for Men- 
tone she confessed the crime to him. 
By this time she was almost crazed from 
remorse and a terror that her punish- 
ment would fall upon her child. The 
confession filled him with a physical 
horror for her, a hatred, yet a determi- 
nation to shield her. He assured her of 
this while telling her he would never 
touch her hand again. 
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This was the condition of affairs be- 
tween them when Eastlake was arrested. 
She foresaw that he would be silent to 
save her, and might die in her stead. It 
was then she made up her mind to tell 
the truth, then she sent for me. But I 
had failed her and the time was pre- 
cious, so she had written the story to 
be given to me when she was dead, if 
I came, or to the priest; in fact, to any- 
one, so that its contents be made public. 
As she wrote, the determination to die 
was growing stronger. She was logic- 
ally Italian, as she took her life with the 
same poison she had poured into Regi- 
nald Wendover’s glass—Italian, too, in 
the fact that she died, not to escape dis- 
grace or punishment herself, but be- 
cause love was over for her. 

“T have seen hate for me in my dear- 
est’s eyes,” she wrote, ‘‘so, though I 
breathe still, I am really dead. When 
love is gone, life is done. If God for- 
gives me and we meet, he and J, in the 
bel paese, I may see the love again.” 

I knew then that it was the ghost of 
that love which had urged Eastlake 
Wendover when he shot his brother. I 
learned later that he did not know what 
a dangerous witness I might be. Cap- 
tain Deming had told him that he knew 
me very well, and that during my ab- 
sence from the shop he had secretly 
sent for him to come there for a safe 
talk. He foresaw that if the contents 
of his father’s letter were made public, 
he would be arrested, and that Madame 
Bosci, to save him, would declare her 
guilt. I knew then, too, the meaning 
of the exalted purpose and the pity in 
Eastlake’s eyes at the moment when he 
was a murderer in intention—it was to 
save her, not himself. So even he, 
weak, selfish, cruel, had a ray from 
Heaven in his soul. _ 

After all this, how tame and homely 
my own story seems, like the uninterest- 
ing history of a happy country. 

During his convalescence, Captain 
Deming—for so I often think of him, 
even now, although some cards from 
Bond Street, engraved “Mrs. Robert 
Wendover,” are in my purse—asked me 
to be his wife. I don’t remember that I 
even said “yes,” but he gazed into my 














eyes, and whatever he saw there made 
him kiss me. 

A month later we were quietly mar- 
ried at Mr. Macmurdo’s. Robert did a 
beautiful thing that day. He sent for 
Eastlake, who was to sail for America, 
and -they were alone in the drawing 
room for a long while. As they came 
out, I saw they were both pale and very 
quiet, and there was a look of tears on 
their faces, although their eyes were 
dry. 

Eastlake stayed to our little break- 
fast, and then the most curious thing of 
all happened. I was sitting opposite 
the fireplace. The Macmurdos had their 
house heated after some American fash- 
ion, and the grate was not used. In- 
stead, it was hidden by dried grasses 
and artificial palms. All the time Mr. 
Macmurdo was making his speech, I 
stared at this fireplace, because I didn’t 
want to look too much at Robert. By 
degrees I became aware of some gold 
lettering through the grasses.. At first 
I looked quite unconsciously, and then 
more anxiously : 

“SWIN——” was what I saw. 

As a little door seemed opening in 
my mind, I became aware that the gold 
letters were on a purple background; 
the light deepened, and a startling idea 
made me jump up and break in on one 
of Mr. Macmurdo’s most flowery sen- 
tences prophesying our future happi- 
ness. 

“What’s that behind the grasses?” I 
cried, in a tone that made Miss Mac- 
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murdo overturn her wineglass in get- 
ting on her chair, her skirts held up. 

I kept pointing. I know now they all 
thought I'd suddenly lost my senses. 

“What's that purple thing—isn’t it? 
—it is—it is!” 

Robert had gone over and pulled out 
the big, flat book that had done service 
as a fire screen. 

“Swinton’s atlas!’ he said, and he 
looked at me, at Eastlake, and we both 
looked at him. 

“Is it?” I asked, with the same lack 
of intelligence. 

He opened to where the two maps 
were glued together, bulging a little 
from something hidden beneath. 

“What's the meaning of this ’ere?” 
Mr. Macmurdo demanded, Miss Mac- 
murdo still on the chair. “Your father, 
Miss Nede, gave me that book as. a 
slight token of ’is regard! Give it me.” 

“No!” I cried, joyfully. 

“IT want it,’ said Mr. Macmurdo, 
stoutly. 

“Not so much as Robert does!” I 
said, going to him, and letting him hug 
the atlas and me at one and the same 
time. 

When we explained to Mr. Mac- 
murdo, he sat down weakly. 

“An’ I might a’ been famous all this 
time,” he moaned, ‘‘’ad I knowed that 
was it. ’Ad I worked it right, I’d ’ave 
got my name in_all the papers. It would 
"ave meant a good thousand pounds to 
me in the way o’ business!” 


END. 


Be 


LOVE’S LITTLE UNCERTAINTIES. 
66 ISS OLETIMER says she is going to get married.” 


“Who is the chap?” 


“She don’t know yet. The fortune teller didn’t go into any details.” 
@a. 
FINAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


66 i Ges this bottle of whisky with you,” said the flying-machine inventor, as 
his assistant prepared to make the ascent. 
“Why ?” asked that worthy but misguided youth. 
“You must try and keep up by the aid of stimulants,” responded the in- 


ventor, cheerfully. 











By Way of Interlude 
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AN EXPENSIVE VISIT. 
ARMER GREENE—Jest back from New York, hey? And how long was ye 
in New York? i 
FARMER JonES—Oh, long enough to git derned short! 
@a. 
GOOD PROSPECTS. 


M* GOTROX—Could you support my daughter? 
CHoLLy—Oh, yes; with a little assistance from my rich relatives. 
Mr. Gorrox—Have you rich relatives ? 
CuHoLtty—Not now, but I will have if I marry your daughter. 
en. 
TAKING NO CHANCES. 
66 HY don’t you save your money? You may want to get married some 
day.” 
“Yes, that’s what I’m afraid of.” 
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SA. 
EASY TO PROVE. 
66 OES he make much money as a writer?” 





“Oh, yes. He makes about fifteen per.” 
“That isn’t much!” 
“Ain't, eh? You just try for a while and see!” 
A NATURAL DESIRE. 


HE STENOGRAPHER—Wouldn't you like to earn more money? 
Tue BookKEEPER—Can’t say that I would; but I’d like to get more! 


SA. 
HIS ONLY PAIN. 
a. you extract teeth without pain? 





ARENDS aint Sis SAND a cane 








Dentist—Not always. I sprained my wrist on a customer yesterday. 
TOO MERCIFUL. 
RS. YOUNGBRIDE—A tramp called here to-day and asked for some of 
my biscuits, but I wouldn’t give him any. 
Mr. YounGBRIDE—My dear, you are too tender-hearted. -Those chaps de- 
serve no consideration whatever. 







GETTING THERE. 
ARSON JONES—What! Whistling a coon song on Sunday! Have you 


forgotten ‘tis Sunday? 
30y (cheerfully )—Not quite. But I will as soon as I whistle a few more 


coon songs. 
























Molding Beauty From Within 


By A. S. Atkinson, M.D. 


EAUTY is merely skin deep, ac- 
cording to the proverb, but there 
is a type of beauty which comes 

from within, and reaches far deeper 
than the surface covering. The pretty 
baby face is no longer the type of 
beauty that the world admires, but 
rather the face that is strong in outline 
and expression, full of sentiment and 
emotion, and one that at all times holds 
the attention by virtue of a deep, subtle 
suggestiveness of a world of thought 
and living within. Regular features 
and purity of complexion are attributes 
of such a face which cannot be despised, 
but to think that they form the chief 
and only claims to beauty is a mistaken 
notion. It is nobility of soul and char- 
acter, shining through the eyes and 
molding the expression of the face, that 
makes women of power and beauty to- 
day more than all the purely physical 
characteristics with which nature en- 
dows them at birth. 

Cosmetics, complexion cures, and all 
the inventions of modern science for 
improving the external looks, cannot 


produce this type of beauty which the - 


world to-day holds in adoration. While 
there is no reason to neglect and reject 
the innocent helps to purely physical 
skin beauty, the deeper and more abid- 
ing attributes of the soul and character 
must not be overlooked. A truly good 
and noble woman is often a handsome 
woman, even though her physical de- 
‘fects may be many. Plainness of face 
is sometimes overcome by the expres- 
sion of character which shines out of 
the eyes and illumines all of the fea- 
tures, The perpetual smile, the happy 
expression, the sympathy and _ nobility 
of the whole face, may transform the 
woman with few common physical en- 


dowments into one with power and en- 
chantment to sway the lives of many. 
While such historical characters as 
Cleopatra and Helen of Troy may have 
changed the destinies of nations by 
their purely physical beauty, there have 
beeir hundreds of others who have in a 
less dramatic manner exerted as great 
an influence. The wives of the great 
heroes and public characters of the 
world have not been noted particularly 
for their physical beauty, but rather for 
their character, their nobility of soul, 
their exemplary lives and perfect wom- 
anhood. They have passed as hand- 
some, striking women by virtue of their 
soul and character attributes which 
molded their face and expression. 
Character. reading is a common 
science which we all at times employ. 
We do it daily with our friends and 
passing acquaintances without think- 
ing. When we look at a face, we know 
that we will find expression thereon 
something of the life of the person. If 
it is purely a face of beauty without 
expression of thought or emotion, we 
know that the life is empty and the soul 
lacking or undeveloped. The even con- 
tour of the face and the perfect com- 
plexion may attract our attention, but 
we know that we would soon tire of 
such superficial beauty. If added to 
this natural beauty there was soul and 
character expression, we would imme- 
diately find our whole attention perma- 
nently enlisted. = 
Character reading is made easy be- 
cause our thoughts, emotions and acts 
make indelible. impressions upon the 
face. This does not necessarily mean 
that wrinkles and sharp lines are left 
there. A great sorrow can leave its 
mark on a beautiful face without dis- 
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figuring it. It is the sweetness of char- 
acter—the acceptance of a hard lot with 
tranquillity—which ennobles a face and 
gives to it a repose which makes it 
striking. Indeed, wrinkles and heavily 
lined, thoughtful lineaments are indi- 
cations of trouble and worry rather 
than of self-control. The student who 
sees only the serious and troublesome 
side of life shows it in the heavy lines 
and wrinkles. Another equally wise 
and studious accepts the pleasant view 
of life, and retains the youthful expres- 
sion to the last. Yet his character is 
written there on his face, but it is in 
an undefinable expression rather than 
in wrinkles. 

Character and soul experience mold 
the face and the expression far more 
than many imagine. We can all read 
in a general way the character of a 
woman by her face. We may never be 
able to piece out the details of the life, 
but we can guess at general results. 
We know from the expression of a face 
that the woman is to be trusted, and 
that in moments of sorrow and emer- 
gency she would prove a sympathetic 
friend. The face of another tells us 
that she is an ideal wife and mother. 
Before a word is spoken we take it for 
granted that her children love her, and 
that their interests are hers. This is 
not intuition ; it is the unconscious char- 
acter reading which we all indulge in. 
This reading we practice because we 
know something of our own souls and 
experience, and the deeper we have 
tasted of this soul-life the more easily 
can we read another life equally deep. 
A shallow person cannot gauge or meas- 
ure another beyond its own depths. 


It may dawn upon the mind that there 
is something in another deeper and 
more humane, but it will be impossible 
to more than guess at it. There is no 
plumb-line to measure below our depth. 

Molding beauty of face and expres- 
sion from within thus becomes an im- 
portant element in every woman’s life. 
If she would influence others she must 
have character which shines in the eyes 
and face. The eyes in particular re- 
veal depths of character, and they rare- 
ly deceive. The clear, intelligent, sym- 
pathetic eye is a matter of growth and 
development. It can be acquired only 
by reflecting something of the inner life. 
Such an eye is stronger and more ap- 
pealing than the mere physically beauti- 
ful eye, large in size and rich in color, « 
for one has a history to unfold, and the 
other reveals’ nothing more than the 
eye of a tiger or gazelle, either of which 
may be as perfect as any woman’s. 

One cannot live in thoughts an evil 
or shallow existence without showing 
it in the face, and if we would have 
the highest type of beauty we must 
make our lives harmonious with it. 
Beauty in its highest form is perfection 
—perfection of outline, of thought, of 
emotion, of action. When we take 
from it any of these attributes we weak- 
en it. In art, music and literature there 
is soul aspiration which reveals to us 
something of the beauty of form, color 
and harmony of sounds. By cultivating 
the love for these we mold our char- 
acter, and unconsciously leave the im- 
press on the face and in the eyes. There 
is no deep psychology in this, but simple 
laws of cause and effect which we can 
easily read if we but observe closely. 


a We 


ON THE ROAD. 
OUBRETTE—Don'’t you think our “leading man” looks like Napoleon? 
Her Masn—Not if Napoleon is well embalmed. 
Sa. 
A FAINT HOPE. 


*S§° you think this poem is good enough to publish?” 
“Yes, but don’t let that discourage you—some editor may take it.” 











Ruperta 


By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ROLLMAR’S WAY. 


HEN, early’ in the morning, 
Rollmar prepared to set out on 
his return he was _ surprised 

and yet more enraged to find that 
Princess Ruperta was not forthcoming. 
That the count had left the castle he 
was aware, since his host had overnight 
excused his attendance and taken his 
leave on plea of urgent business. Still, 
faithless and unscrupulous as the expe- 
rienced reader of men had clearly seen 
the count to be, he had still been far 
from anticipating such a defiant piece 
of treachery as this development of the 
affair seemed to indicate. He gave 
Gomer, the old major-domo, a very un- 
pleasant .quarter of an hour’s cross-ex- 
amination, but failed to shake, either 
by threats or cunning, his repeated 
assurance that his master’s departure 
had nothing to do with the princess’ 
disappearance. The count, he reiter- 
ated, had ridden forth alone, save for an 
escort of three men. The princess had, 
he was sure, contrived to leave the cas- 
tle some time before. 

The chancellor, accustomed to weigh 
probabilities, decided that the man was 
lying. It was far easier for him to 
believe the count than the princess 
capable of playing that trick upon him. 
Moreover, she could hardly have es- 
caped from the castle without the 
count’s connivance. It was true, Ludo- 
vic was a possible factor in the busi- 
ness, but why should Irromar play into 
his hands, even to spite Rollmar?  Lit- 
tle as the count might appreciate being 
worsted by that astute old brain, he was 
less kindly disposed toward the man 
who not only was his favored rival, but 
who had so singularly defeated his evil 
plans. No. Rapidly reviewing in his 





mind the turn of affairs by the light of 
his knowledge of the count’s stubborn, 
treacherous character, he satisfied’ him- 
self that he had either spirited the prin- 
cess away, perhaps to some hiding place 
in the mountains, or, what was more 
likely, they were concealed in a secret 
apartment under that very roof. The 
crisis was as urgent as it was exas- 
perating. Ruperta’s reputation had an 
immense, an especial value to him as an 
important factor in his plans, and this 
prolongation of a discreditable escapade 
was inexpressibly annoying. So, wav- 
ing aside the seneschal’s protests and 
assurances, he demanded that the prin- 
cess should be forthwith produced. 
Gomer could only shrug his shoulders 
hopelessly. : ‘ 

“T will give you a quarter of an 
hour,” said the angry old man in his 
accustomed tone of command, which 
his fierce eyes ever rendered terrifying- 
ly effective. “If by that time the prin- 
cess is not brought into this room, I will 
first search every corner of this rob- 
ber’s den and then burn it down over 
your heads.” 

There was an ugly look of half-re- 
strained defiance in Gomer’s eyes as he 
replied, protestingly: *‘I cannot, excel- 
lency, bring the princess to you, because 
she is not within these walls. As to 
your threat, I can only say that, in the 
absence of my master, the count, I, 
having the temporary care and charge 
of his property, will take upon myself 
to resist your intention with the best 
means in my power.” 

Rollmar, eying him sharply, gave a 
scornful laugh. “I understand,” he 
said, pointedly. “It is as I thought. 
You have your instructions. Your 


courage is inspired, doubtless, by a fear 
of the arch bandit, your master, not so 
very far away. 


Very well, then you 
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take the consequences, the most impor- 
tant of which to yourself will be that 
in a very few hours your carcass will 
be hanging outside the gate which, in 
your blind impudence, you think to keep 
against me.” 

“Your excellency may try to carry 
out your threat, but its certain failure 
will cost more than your excellency 
dreams of.” 

“We shall see,” retorted Rollmar, 
turning away. “It is time the country 
was purged of this plague spot.” 

So with quiet resolution he left the 
castle, none daring to stay ,him, for it 
had been whispered that to oppose this 
old man—whose reputation for guile 
and cunning strength was world-wide 
—was more than even their master 
dared to do. 

In the gray dawn Rollmar left 
the castle, fuming and vindictive, and, 
as luck would have it, the first person 
he encountered outside was Captain 
Ompertz. The soldier of fortune had 
been in a somewhat despairing mood. 
For several hours, from the moment, 


that is, when Ruperta had ridden away, 
leaving him to watch the situation on 
the spot, he had untiringly devoted him- 
self to making a thorough examination 
of such parts of the castle as he could 
reach, straining every faculty to light 
upon a way of getting into some sort 


of communication with Ludovic. But 
though, reckless of his own safety, he 
risked his neck many times in his des- 
perate endeavors to get a clew to the 
prisoner’s whereabouts, all his efforts 
were futile. 

The Castle of Teufelswald had been 
built for a purpose, and was a worthy 
product of its designer’s cunning brain. 
Dovetailed with the rock into which it 
was ‘built, it presented at all points, 
save in front, an uncompromising fast- 
ness of blankness and silence. When 
once its postern doors of rock were 
shut and barred, the back of the build- 
ing could defy observation and assault ; 
it was from the rear, at least, impregna- 
ble.- It was in vain that Ompertz set 
himself to climb tree after tree in the 
hope of spying from above some indi- 
cation of what to a daring man might 
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be a vulnerable point which could not 
be detected from the ground. There 
was nothing which tempted even his 
desperation to try for an entrance; no 
light, no sound, But one thing he did 
see, and that was of moment—the set- 
ting forth of the count and his at- 
tendants. Naturally he supposed it was 
in pursuit of the princess; but he could 
do nothing there in her behalf, only 
rejoice in the thought that she had a 
long start, and ejaculate a fervent 
prayer that she might keep it. And, 
indeed, had he been minded to try to 
delay the count, it would have been 
impossible to intercept the little party 
who passed quickly through the door 
and rode off without pause along the 
woodland path. 

Having convinced himself that there 
was no chance of getting at Ludovic’s 
prison from that part of the castle, Om- 
pertz, disheartened and weary from the 
want of rest of which his enforced 
vigilance had deprived him, gave up 
his fruitless endeavor and dragged 
himself toward the valley where Roll- 
mar’s men lay. The light of a chilly 
dawn was beginning to spread over the 
forest and to force its way in gray 
streaks upon the wood-lined valleys 
and gorges, turning the black masses 
of pines into an indistinct greenish blue, 
as the soldier, the very shadow of him- 
self in his utter exhaustion, lay down 
on an invitingly sheltered bank, and, 
careless of his safety, almost as soon as 
his head touched the ground, fell fast 
asleep. From this he was roused by 
a voice, uncomfortably familiar, calling, 
“Captain Ompertz!” 

Half awakened, yet for very weari- 
ness unable to open his eyes, he told 
himself it was a dream. But the sum- 
mons was insistently repeated. . “Cap- 
tain Ompertz!” In a moment the truth 
flashed his mind into complete wake- 
fulness. Over him stood a man; one 
of the most dreaded personalities in 
Europe. 

“Up, captain! I have work for you,” 
Rollmar said, with inscrutable face. 

Ompertz sprang to his feet, wonder- 
ing, as he looked inquiringly at the 
saturnine old face, what the work could 
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be. Was the pitiless chancellor minded “Yes, excellency ?” 

to take vengeance on him for his share The other seemed to regard his 
in the elopement?# Then he told him- eagerness with the half contemptuous 
self that they were man to man, and so amusement a man will have for zeal to 



































“Up, captain! I have work for you,” said Rollmar. 


fell to wondering that Rollmar should - which he himself in a like position 
be there at that hour alone. would be insensible. 

“How can’I serve you, excellency ?” “You are acquainted with this rob- 
He was now wide awake, and anticipa-__ber’s lair’—he gave an indicating jerk 
tion made him ignore his fatigue. of the head—“‘the castle yonder?” 

“T have,” said Rollmar, ‘a difficult “T know every foot of it, from out- 
affair on hand.” side, excellency.” 
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“Ts it strong enough to defy as- 
sault ?” 


“From behind it could hold out 


against almost any force without artil- 


So the attack must be made 


“Assuredly, excellency. And even 
there it should be a tough nut to crack.” 

“Nevertheless, captain, it must be 
cracked, and without delay.” 

Ompertz, looking at him in some 
wonder and a certain vague joy, was 
struck by the imperious determination 
in the old man’s face. 

“Yes, excellency. 
bad thing.” 

Rollmar nodded. This ever-ready 
soldier of fortune affordéd him some 
slight interest and amusement, and the 
acute judge of character could see the 
man’s honesty and a deep-lying nobility 
under the wandering mercenary’s 
rough exterior. “The fellow, this 
Count Irromar, has played me a trick 
and must pay for it,’ he continued. 
Somehow Ompertz’s open _ nature 
seemed to invite confidence; an ordi- 
nary captain would have got nothing 
beyond bare orders. “So this castle,” 
he went on, “must be pulled or burned 
down about his head. And at once. 
‘Delay is out of the question, since I 
have reason to believe the Princess 
Ruperta is still a prisoner there.” 

Ompertz had it on the tip of his 
tongue to reassure the chancellor on 
that point, but checked the word in 
time with a thrill at the danger into 
which he had so nearly been led. For 
-in his mind was a great joy at the 
thought that if Ludovic were still alive 
this action might mean his release, sure- 
ly the only chance left. If he knew 
that the princess was no longer in the 
castle, Rollmar, a man above all not 
given to waste of energy or zeal, would 
doubtless abandon his project of sack- 
ing the place, finding it, moreover, no 
bad policy to leave the ousted prince 
to his fate and the count’s mercy. 
Neither did Ompertz judge it advisable 
to tell Rollmar of the count’s departure, 
since he might then doubt whether the 
princess were, after all, within the walls 


It would be no 
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he proposed to level. So, keeping his 
own counsel, he placed with alacrity his 
best service at the @ancellor’s disposal, 
and they went on toward the camp to 
bring up their array. 

An hour later the force advanced 
threateningly upon the castle, the front 
of which was now, in anticipation of an 
attack, barricaded against their ap- 
proach. The windows were screened 
by iron shutters, and before the door a 
sort of portcullis was let down. Roll- 
mar smiled grimly when he saw the 
ready preparations for defense. 

“He has expected this for many a 
day,” he said; “it has come none too 
soon.” 

Ompertz, to whom, as having the 
best knowledge of the place, the attack 
was intrusted, led the men tactically up 
the terraces. Having advanced, less, 
perhaps, to his surprise than Rollmar’s, 
without opposition right up ‘to the 
building, a bugle was blown and the 
place summoned to surrender. An iron 
shutter opened, and old Gomer ap- 
peared. 

“This castle,” he said, ‘‘will never 
surrender so long as there is a man left 
to garrison it. One word, gentlemen, 
before you commit yourselves to this 
vain business. I declare to you that 
you are greatly in error in attacking 
us. The princess is not here; she is not 
within these walls, nor is there a soul 
here who knows where she is. Were 
these my last words, I could not say 
otherwise. I swear to you _ before 
Heaven the lady is not in our keep- 
ing.” 

Ompertz, who alone knew he spoke 
the truth, gave him the lie direct. 

“Out, you lying old hound!” he cried. 
“If your word be true, let us in to prove 
%.” 

“That I cannot do,” the seneschal 
retorted, fiercely. “We have had enough 
of such undesirable guests as your- 
self.” 

“So you convict yourself. of false- 
hood,” Ompertz returned. “The prin- 
cess is within, and we will have her 
out, so the sooner you open your door 
the better for you.” 

For reply, the shutter was drawn 


” 








across the window with a significant 
bang, and the parley was at an end. 
Had Ompertz not been aware that 
the lord of Teufelswald was absent, he 
would have been far less hopeful than 
he was of taking the stronghold by as- 
sault. As it was, he had a pretty 
shrewd idea that the garrison was far 
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feasible way of gaining admittance, and 
that was to batter in the principal door. 
That looked a formidable task enough; 
the massive iron-bound oak was mani- 
festly intended to provide against as- 
sault, and then there was the heavy net- 
work of beams forming the portcullis 
to beat down, even before the door it- 














An hour later the force advanced threateningly upon the castle. 


from being a strong one either in num- 
bers or spirit. Nearly a dozen fighting 
men had been killed or wounded in the 
two encounters with Ludovic-and him- 
self. Four had ridden forth with the 
count; surely not many could remain, 
and those were without their chief. 

A short consultation among the lead- 
ers of the attacking party resulted in 
the conclusion that there was but one 


self was reached. But, given sufficient 
strength, anything is physically possi- 
ble, and with several score of men at 
his back, Ompertz felt he could laugh 
at the count’s iron-bound beams, which 
could have defied a mere dozen as- 
sailants for many a day. 

Aetree trunk was utilized as a batter- 
ing-ram, and the attack began in ear- 
nest. It was not without its difficulties. 
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The soldiers swinging the huge log 
were exposed to an oblique fire from 
certain loopholes. commanding the ap- 
proach to the entrance, and several men 
fell; fewer, however, than would prob- 
ably have been accounted for had the 
defense been conducted with more spir- 
it than seemed to be the case. Their 
exposure to this galling fire had the 
effect of making the attacking party 
redouble their efforts; the portcullis 
began to crack and show signs of giv- 
ing way beneath the tremendous bat- 
tering of the swinging tree trunk; the 
blows planted with insistence and pre- 
cision increased in effect, and made the 
yielding of the strong beams only a 
question of time. 

At length, with a crash, the portcullis 
was staved in, and with a shout the 
men broke through and rushed forward 
eagerly to take the same measures with 
the door. The shots from the loop- 
holes, which had become more frequent 
and wildly aimed, now almost ceased. 

In a very few minutes the improvised 
battering-ram was brought into posi- 
tion to play upon the door, and its 
thundering blows sent back echoing 
booms from within. The men, now 
confident of easily forcing an entry, 
were laughing and applying themselves 
to their task with a will, in order to 
make short work of it. Suddenly there 
was a warning cry from those behind 
who were furthest from the walls, and, 
before the foremost men could realize 
what was going to happefi, a huge piece 
of rock fell in their midst. Fortunate- 
ly it came down just between the two 
files of men who were working the 
battering-ram ; it crashed plump on the 
wood, sending it from the men’s grasp 
to the ground, and at the same time giv- 
ing many of the workers time to spring 
aside, and so avoid being struck by it. 
Several, however, who had wound the 
ropes round their hands, were shot for- 
ward by the impact and more or less 
crushed: All who were unhurt gave 
a savage cry of rage at the act, and, 
reckless of a second fall, dashed for- 
ward to resume operations upon. the 
door. Ompertz was not slow in urging 
them on, being now in a wild state of 


anxiety. as to Ludovic’s safety. The 
count’s men. seemed capable of any- 
thing, and the sooner their power for 
mischief was at an end the better. 

“There is plenty of booty in the rob- 
ber’s den, once we get in, my lads,” he 
cried; and once more they attacked the 
great door with a will. Scouts were 
posted now to give warning of further 
operations from the roof, but no more 
danger seemed to threaten from that 
quarter. At length the door began to 
quiver and crack under the incessant, 
untiring blows, till, under one mighty 
stroke, it flew open. The leaders, an- 
ticipating that the entry would be yet 
disputed, and that their men would 
be received with a deadly volley, or- 
dered them, as the door gave way, to 
fall back on one side or the other. 

But nothing of the kind happened. 
Instead of the desperate body of de- 
fenders they had expected to confront, 
they saw the great hall empty. Then 
Ompertz rushed in like an avenging 
fury, and with a cheer the troops fol- 
lowed. 

“Take care! Look out for a sur- 
prise! These devils are capable of any- 
thing,” cried the other captain, warn- 
ingly; but, for anything that could be 
seen, the devils had lost heart and fled 
—so easily in the absence of its lead- 
ing spirit was this famed outlaw’s 
stronghold taken. 

Through the now deserted rooms 
and passages Ompertz hurried, careless 
of the tempting spoil which presented 
itself on every hand, and by means of 
which he might easily have mended his 
fortunes, his mind occupied by but one 
object, the finding of Ludovic. 
“Prince!” he shouted, till the silent cor- 
ridors echoed again. “Prince Ludovic! 
Where are you?” But no answer came, 
and as his search went fruitlessly on, 
the honest soldier began to have a sick- 
ening fear that he would never hear 
that voice again. “Prince!” he cried, 
in his desperation, “I am here-—-Om- 
pertz—to set you free. Where are 
you?” 

Shouting as he went, he reached a 
part of the building where the dimly 
lighted passages radiated into the rock. 
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He tried one wedgelike passage after 
another, shouting the while like a mad- 
man. One of’ the soldiers, hot for 
plunder, ran against him. 

“What’s the matter, captain?” he 
said, clapping him on the shoulder. 
“You should know the bearings of this 
infernal rookery; now show me where 
the money chest is, and we will keep 
quiet and share alike.” 

“To the devil with your money 
chest,” Ompertz returned, impatiently. 
“I neither know nor care where that 
murdering dog kept his plunder. I am 
looking for a man.” 

than? 

“Ay; the finest fellow that ever 
buckled on sword. Come, help me; 
though I fear to find his corpse, after 
all.” 

The other laughed. ‘Search for a 
dead man? Not I. Nor for a live 
woman, either, though the chancellor 
is offering a hundred pieces to the man 
who finds our princess. There is the 
scent of wealth in this strong box, and 
that’s the game for me.” 

He went off, and Ompertz ran on, 
calling Ludovic’s name. “Fool that I 
am, to think the dead can hear me,” 
he exclaimed. He passed many doors, 
trying them all, throwing open those 
that were unfastened, and kicking at 
others that were locked, but getting no 
response. He came to a stone gallery, 
hewn out of the rock. “Ludovic, my 
prince!” he called, hoarsely; and the 
shout was echoed dismally out of the 
dark depths beyond. Nothing but an 
echo, as mocking as the voice of the 
castle’s lord. No. Ompertz could not 
believe that some fiendish voice was not 
mocking him as from the darkness 
came an answering cry pronouncing his 
name. He listened, holding his breath 
now, not daring to believe he was not 
cheated. Yes, there! The call came 
again, muffled but unmistakable: “Om- 
pertz!” 

He dashed forward with a fervent 
cry, then stopped, puzzled. Where had 
the answering voice come from? He 
was brought up by the end of the gal- 
lery, a solid wall of rock. He called 
again. Again the reply, this time. be- 
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hind him, but nearer; so close that he 
could recognize Ludovic’s voice. But 
there was no sign of any door; noth- 
ing but a rough surface of rocky wall, 
and it was from the depth of the rock 
that the voice seemed to come. 

Crying out to get a guiding answer, 
Ompertz came opposite to the spot 
whence Ludovic’s voice so mysterious- 
ly proceeded. 

“There is a door in the rock,” the 
prince called out in answer to his ques- 
tion. ‘Can you not find it?” 

Ompertz searched as well as the ob- 
scurity would permit, but could dis- 
cover no indication of any opening. 

“Wait, my prince!” he cried, at last. 
“T will fetch those who will set. you 
free.” 

He hastened back to the inhabited 
part of the castle, passing on his way 
soldiers, who, running hither and thith- 
er in their eagerness for booty, took as 
little heed of him as he of them. In an 
inner vestibule he came upon a scuffling 
group. At first he thought it a dis- 
pute over some object of value, then 
something caught his eye which made 
him turn and rush up to the men. 

It appeared that the party which he 
had posted to guard the rearward ap- 
proaches to the castle had caught some 
of the defenders as they took to flight. 
It was a couple of these ruffians who 
were surrounded by soldiers threaten- 


‘ing them with instant death if they did 


not disclose where the count’s treasure 
was kept. Ompertz, recognizing one 
of the captives as having held a some- 
what superior position in the house- 
hold, pushed his way through, and 
transferred this fellow from the sol- 
diers’ clutches to his own. 

“The very man I want. He must 
show me the way to get at the greatest 
prize of all, the man, Prince Ludovic, 
who is imprisoned yonder in the rock.” 

The fellow doggedly denied all 
knowledge of the prisoner. 

“Fetch a rope and throw it over that 
beam,” was Ompertz’s practical argu- 
ment. 

The rope was quickly brought and 
adjusted, and the noose slipped over 
the now gray face. 
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“Thirty seconds’ silence, my fine fel- 
low, and you swing,’ Ompertz an- 
nounced, with military decision. 

There was no mistaking his mean- 
ing. 
“What do you want?” growled the 
ruffian. 

“The opening of Prince Ludovic’s 
prison.” 

“Tf I show you the trick you will let 
me go free?” 

“So far as I am concerned you may 
go to the devil; who is doubtless ex- 
pecting you.” 

“In my own time, captain?” 

“In our own time or his. Now, hur- 
ry; or you will go in mine.” 


With the rope still round his bull 
neck, the man was led off in haste to 
the rock gallery, his cOnductors intend- 
ing to play the same.game with him on 
their own account when the captain 
should have done with him. 

From a receptacle at the entrance of 
the gallery the man took a small winch. . 
This, when they had arrived at the 
place where Ludovic’s voice had been 
heard, he fitted into a cunningly con- 
cealed hole in the stone. With a few 
turns a portion of what seemed the 
solid rock began to recede; it evidently 
revolved slowly on a pivot till it left an 
opening wide enough for a man to pass 
through. Within was utter darkness, 
and from this veritable 
living tomb Ludovic 























With the rope around his bull neel: the man was led oF in haste. 


staggered out, having 
the face of a man who 
never thought to see the 
light of day again. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE COUSINS MEET. 


With his object so 
luckily obtained— 
Countess Minna found 
and set free—Ompertz 
judged it well to tell 
Rollmar the truth about 
Princess Ruperta,  al- 
though he did not ven- 
ture to add that he had 
known of her flight all 
along. The chancellor 
fell into a fury of an- 
noyance at this new turn 
of events, which prom- 
ised to render the hush- 
ing-up of her escapade 
all the more difficult. 
Ludovic, whose first in- 
quiries had _ naturally 
been for Ruperta, was, 
while overwhelmed at 
the thought of her devo- 
tion, rendered desper- 
ately anxious as to the 
| result of the step she 
——————' had taken. 

“It is my own fault,” 














he exclaimed, miserably, “in keeping 
my secret. Ignorant as to who I am, 
how could she know the double danger 
she was running in appealing to the last 
man she should have sought?” 

“Neither does he know her lover’s 
identity,” Ompertz suggested, hope- 
fully. 

“What does that matter?” Ludovic 
returned. “Ferdinand is evil-minded 
and treacherous, and she is the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Thank 
Heaven! at least, that I am free.” 

So, burning with the desire to reach 
his kingdom, which every hour must 
now render his the less, and to put his 
fortunes upon a desperate cast, he ad- 
dressed himself to the wrathful and 
discomfited Rollmar, in whose plans he 
seemed no longer an appreciable factor. 

“IT am setting out for Beroldstein 
within the hour, excellency.” 

“For Beroldstein?” The words were 
snapped out impatiently, indifferently, 
save for a sneer. 

“To regain my: kingdom.” 

“Ah?” He shook his head. 
too late.” 

“That is my fault in some measure; 
fate’s in a greater.” 

“It is a pity fate is against you,” 
Rollmar returned,  curtly. “Luck 
counts for much in politics as in every- 
thing else. Well, I wish yours may 
return, prince.” 

Clearly he did not think it would. 
He was turning away, busy with more 
urgent speculations, when Ludovic’s 
next words recalled him. 

“As the husband chosen by yourself 
for Princess Ruperta, I may look to 
your excellency for help in asserting my 
rights ?” 

Rollmar looked at him sharply. 
“Help? It is no business of mine or 
my master’s to set you on the throne. 
And I have already told you that the 
alliance we sought was with the undis- 
puted heir to the throne of Drax- 
Beroldstein.” 

“An excellent reason,” Ludovic re- 
turned, with a confident smile, “why 
you should render me all the assistance 
in your power. I do not ask much. 
Only the few troops you have here, 
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ready at hand, in my very territory. I 
am going straightway to claim my 
crown. You know I am neither a cow- 
ard nor a fool, and luck has of: late 
not been altogether against me. Will 
you, who profess such interest in me, 
grudge me the escort of this handful of 
men with which to enter my king- 
dom ?” 

“A forlorn hope, prince.” 

“No,” he replied, resolutely. “Let 
me put it to you as policy. These men 
I seek to borrow may make all the dif- 
ference between success and failure, al- 
though if I live I do not mean to fail. 
Think what the effect will be if I ride 
into Beroldstein at the head of a body 
of your troops; the sign that I am 
backed by the power of Waldavia. And 
with Princess Ruperta by this time in 
Ferdinand’s power you cannot do oth- 
erwise than assert your interest in the 
situation. Do you think she will ever 
marry Ferdinand? I tell you that, 
whatever may be my fate, you may put 
that idea from your mind. Her cour- 
= and her constancy I can answer 
or.” 

Rollmar had his own views of the 
female mind, still he was forced to con- 
fess to himself that Ludovic’s argu- 
ment had a certain practical point. 

“So,” he said, still dubious, ‘you 
think, prince, that you have only to ap- 
pear, for the people and the troops to 
declare for you?” 

“T am sure of it. Only let me show 
that I am recognized as king by you?” 

“H’m! It is a desperate chance, 
touch and go. I would not wager a 
ducat on it. Yet I like your spirit; I 
sympathize with your determination; 
power is no light thing to let another 
snatch away. No; were I in your 
place, I would do as you are intending, 
though I would never have given my 
enemies the chance of making it nec- 
essary for the sake of a romantic whim. 
But then if all men’s characters were 
alike, where would be the zest in state- 
craft ?” 

The chancellor was becoming more 
human under the inspiration of fight- 
ing for power than ever Ludovic had 
seen him or thought possible. 
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So the upshot was that, when the 
troops could be drawn from the sack- 
ing of Irromar’s castle, Rollmar, hav- 
ing -thrown down his stake, turned 
homeward, and Ludovic rode off to- 
ward the capital of his kingdom with 
Ompertz at his side, and at the head of 
some threescore men. The delay in-set~ 
ting forth had been considerable, and 
the rough way made the progress of 
so large a company comparatively slow, 
so that it was 
nightfall 
when they 
arrived with- 
in a_ league 
of the -city, 
having just 
missed en- 
countering 
on their way 
a horseman 
spurring 
through the 
forest with 
evil in his 
face and 
murder in his 
heart— Count 
Irromar. 

Here a halt 
was made, 
while O m - 
pertz was 
sent forward 
to give notice 
of Ludovic’s 
approach to 
several 
FAs te-d 
friends and 
adherents. This was carried out quiet- 
ly and without arousing suspicion even 
among Ferdinand’s spies, whose vigi- 
lance was, perhaps, beginning to relax. 
So successful was. Ompertz’s errand, 
and so eagerly was the news of Ludo- 
vic’s arrival received by his friends, 
who had begun to despair of his com- 
ing, that in two hours’ time quite a con- 
siderable party had ridden out to greet 
their lawful sovereign. A plan was 
hastily formed, and it was resolved 
that the most likely way to gain their 
object was by a sudden coup de main. 


“streets, crying, “Ludwig! 
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Accordingly, the order was given; 
and the party rode forward to the city 
with all haste, lest the affair should get 
wind and Ferdinand’s party have time 
to be on their guard. The advance was 
accomplished so successfully that not 
until the gates were reached did the 
citizens become aware of what was go- 
ing forward. Then several of Ludo- 
vic’s adherents dashed forward up the 
Long live 
King Lud- 
wig, who has 
come to claim 
his own! 
Hurrah for 
Ludwig, our 
rightful 
king! Out, 
men, and ral- 
ly round 
your king, 
King Lud- 
wig for- 
ever !” 

In a very 
few minutes 
t he almost 
deserted 
S0t e2e-ts 
became 
thronged 
with excited 
citizens run- 
ning hither 
and thither; 
and when 
Ludovic, at 
the head of 
what seemed 
a formidable 
body of troops, came clattering reso- 
lutely down the street, they recognized 
him and began to shout for him as they 
followed with excited curiosity in his 
wake. 

So far all was well, but the most 
difficult and critical part of the business 
was yet to be faced. With all speed 
Ludovic and his _ followers made 
straightway for the palace and the bar- 
racks, which stood near together. By 
the time they arrived there, it was evi- 
dent that the bad news had been re- 
ceived; the palace was astir, and men 


“Long live King Ludwig!” 
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were seen hurrying to and fro. Ludo- 
vic and his troops rode up to the main 
entrance, while Ompertz and half a 
dozen influential men turned aside to 
the barracks with a view of gaining 
over the soldiery by a sudden appeal. 
The great alarm bell began its frightful 
clanging; and as the soldiers sprang to 
arms, the party of Ludovic’s adherents 
presented themselves. 

“Soldiers, your king has returned— 
King Ludwig,” cried Anton de Gayl. 
“He is even now at the palace doors 
claiming his throne from the usurper. 
You are his soldiers, not Ferdinand’s; 
he looks to you to support him in right 
and truth and justice. Men, will you 
stand by him? He has the army of the 
Duke of Waldavia at his back, but he 
wants you; he relies on your loyalty 
and devotion. Say, are they his?” 

From the windows could be seen the 
great square before the palace filled 
with troops and with a surging, shout- 
ing crowd, and in the darkness the real 
proportion of soldiers and_ citizens 
could not be distinguished. The men 
were taken by surprise, and evidently 
undecided. Suddenly a voice in the 
hall cried, “Long live King Ludwig!” 

The effect was electrical, and with a 
great cheer the cry was echoed. De 
Gayl drew his sword. 

“He is there, your rightful king,” he 
shouted, excitedly; “there on the 
threshold, claiming his throne. It is 
you, his own soldiers, his own country- 
men, to whom he will look to seat him 
on it and maintain him there. Let 
Waldavians stand aside; this is the 
work and the privilege of Beroldstein- 
ers. Come!” 

He rushed out, and the men, with a 
cheer, caught up their arms and fol- 
lowed him. 

In the meantime Ludovic had ad- 
vanced to the very door of the palace, 


which was hastily closed and barred - 


against him. Then by his orders a 
blast was sounded, and a very stentor 
among his followers demanded admit- 
tance for Ludwig the lawful king. As 


no reply was forthcoming, the: order - 


was given for the door to be forced. 
While.this was in train it was evident 
10 
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that the inmates of the palace were in 
a state of panic. And it was no won- 
der, with the whole square filled by 
what seemed a threatening crowd, and 
a strong body of troops at the very 
doors. Frantic messages were sent to 
the barracks for military aid, but it was 
too late, with only a handful of soldiers 
in the palace and available. The main 
body was already outside and shouting 
for Ludovic. 

The door was burst in with a crash, 
disclosing the brilliantly lighted vesti- 
bule filled with a desperate crowd of 
the usurper’s household. They offered 
no resistance, since it was clearly futile, 
as Ludovic, surrounded by a strong 
bodyguard, entered, and passed tri- 
umphantly through to the state salon, 
which lay beyond. 

Here, in the midst of a group com- 
posed of his own council and adherents, 
whose drawn swords and militant atti- 
tudes contrasted oddly with their anx- 
ious, apprehensive faces, stood Ferdi- 
nand, haggard and desperate, yet with 
a look of defiant hatred in his eyes. 

So the cousins met. 

For a few minutes there was a pause, 
as it were, at the very crisis in the game 
of life and death, when the winner’s 
stroke was made and the losing gam- 
bler saw his ruin in his adversary’s face. 
It was a terrible silence, wherein men 
held their breath and dared not antici- 
pate the breaking of the intolerable 
strain. 

Ludovic spoke first, standing for- 
ward now and confronting his cousin’s 
lowering face. 

“So you have taken care of my 
throne for me in my absence, Ferdi- 
nand,” he said, with an almost sweet 
gravity. “I fear the relinquishing of 
it must be distasteful to you, yet the 
moment has come when I must claim 
my own.” 

Ferdinand’s sharp eyes searched for 
a suspicion of irony, but the sting, 
though sharp enough, was hidden. 
Ludovic’s tone and expression were as 
gravely simple as his words. Even the 
acuter Morvan, who stood by, biting 
his sensual lip in utter discomfiture, 
could detect no sarcasm. 
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Ferdinand made a brave attempt at 
a smile, but the result was a grin of 
hate and mortification. “So you. are 
alive, after all, Cousin Ludovic?” he 
said, awkwardly, and with a dry 
tongue. “We heard, on good author- 
ity, that you were dead.” 

“IT fear,” Ludovic returned, with 
stern calmness, “that my cousin was so 
content with such acceptable news that 
he troubled neither to verify it for fear 
it would prove false, nor to send me 
help in my danger. I have, indeed, 
been near death more than once; but, 
under Heaven’s mercy, have escaped. 
And I am here, as you see, to claim my 
throne.” 

The last words, which were pro- 
nounced as a challenge, were received 
by Ferdinand and his party with 
ominous silence. The usurper glanced 


at Morvan, who went near and spoke 
to him in a low tone. Then in the midst 
of the dark mutterings there was a 
movement beyond the doorway, which 











Then he led her, lover-like, to the dais. 
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was filled by Ludovic’s adherents who 
there awaited the upshot. They now 
drew aside to make a passage for Om- 
pertz, who entered at the head of a 
body of the home troops which they had 
led from the barracks. Ferdinand, see- 
ing the uniforms, and thinking they had 
come to his assistance, raised his head 
in relief and stood forth defiantly. But 
Morvan had noticed the leaders and 
shrank back, knowing the game was 
lost. 

“T say I am here to claim my king- 
dom and the throne you have usurped,” 
Ludovic exclaimed, irritated and impa- 
tient at the other’s attitude. 

There was a great shout of “Long 
live King Ludwig!’ and Ferdinand 
drew back like a beaten hound. 

“Does my Cousin Ferdinand acknowl- 
edge or dispute my claim?” The ques- 
tion was spoken in a lower tone, but 
quite clearly. 

For some moments no answer came 
from the baffled man half crouching 
like a wolf at bay. Ludovic went up to 
him. “You must decide on the in- 
stant,” he said, sternly, “or take the con- 
sequences.” 

Ferdinand ground his teeth together 
as hig vicious eyes sought counsel from 
Morvan. But the evil counselor had 
none ready to meet that crisis, no time 
had been allowed to face the situation. 
He looked from one cousin to the other, 
silently compared them, and saw his case 
was hopeless; so the only reply he could 
give was a shrug. The bold game had 
been played and lost, and that it was ir- 
retrievably lost no one knew better than 
he whose brain had conceived it. 

Ferdinand was fain to answer : “Have 
I ever pretended to dispute your right, 
or asserted my own claim save on your 
disappearance and reported death? You 
have to thank me, cousin, for having 
kept the throne safe for you; nor do I 
imagine that you in my place would 
have acted otherwise.” 

The speech was disingenuous enough, 
and Ludovic knew it: still, he was con- 
tent to take no further exception to it 
beyond replying: “I think I should 


have acted with less haste and more de- 
cency. 


But that may pass. Then you 

















and the council acknowledge my claim 
as rightful ?” 

There was a pause, as every man 
whom he addressed hesitated to declare 
the defeat of his own ambition. Never- 
theless, the reluctant assent could not, 
in face of those odds, be withheld, and 
the word was sullenly spoken. 

Ludovic acknowledged it a little 
haughtily, as accepting a right rather 
than a favor, and at the word De Gayl 
and Ompertz led the soldiers in another 
cheer, which, caught up and echoed 
through the hall and out into the palace 
square, sounded the knell of Ferdinand’s 
ambitious hopés. 

“You will not be surprised,” said 
Ludovic, addressing his cousin, “that 
until the public mind is calmer I shall 
find it necessary to deprive you and 
your friends of your liberty. You will 
merely be confined to your own set of 
apartments, and I trust only a few days’ 
detention may be necessary.” 

With a bitter scowl, Ferdinand 
turned away, a prisoner where, an hour 
before, he had played king. Thus, 
straightway, and without bloodshed, did 
Ludwig gain his throne. 

Ruperta, who was lodged in the pre- 
cincts of the palace, heard the tumult 
which lasted almost through the night. 
Presently she was told that Prince Lud- 
wig had arrived to claim his throne, and 
that a terrible struggle was. anticipated. 
This news came as a stunning blow in 
her distress, for she realized that while 
the king had to fight for his throne he 
would have no mind or men for her 
service. Then, in the morning, she 
heard that the affair was peaceably con- 
cluded, that Ferdinand -had abdicated 
and that Ludwig was king. So she 
made haste to renew her petition to the 
new ruler, and with revived hope, since 
she had, on reflection, come to distrust 
Ferdinand and to doubt any real in- 
tention on his part of helping her. But 
what of this man, of the new king? she 
asked herself, in her perplexity. That 
was a speculation which she could not 
answer. Politically, she might be con- 
sidered his betrothed wife; yet he had 
run away to avoid her, and so nearly 
lost his kingdom. And now she, of all 
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women, had come to him, of all men, 
to beg his interest and help on behalf 
of a lover. She felt hot with shame 
that she should have to make this pe- 
tition, yet she was desperate, and even 
at the best the life of the man she so 
loved was hanging in the balance. Yes, 
she would let no false shame deter her; 
she would meet King Ludovic boldly 
and frankly ; there was no love between 
them on either side, and—ah, but there 
might be. What if he should fall in 
love with her as Ferdinand had done? 
Without vanity—poor girl, that was 
for from her just then—she knew it 
was more -than possible. Her only 
hope was that King Ludwig was, as 
she had pictured him, cold, stern, preju- 
diced ; above all, she prayed that he was 
chivalrous, then the other qualities 
would matter little; at least, he could 
not be worse than Ferdinand. So, with 
anxiety and impatience keeping back her 
repugnance and pride, she sent to the 
king, whose first care had been to 
learn that she was safe, a humble peti- 
tion for an audience on a matter of life 
and death. It is certain that she had 
not to wait long for its granting. 

How describe the meeting? When 
Ruperta entered the presence chamber 
with fear of failure in her heart, and 
Ludovic rose to receive her with great- 
er fear in his, his life, his very soul, 
seemed to hang on the upshot of that 
moment of recognition now so strangely 
come. At first as she advanced she saw 
only the kingly figure standing to re- 
ceive her. Perhaps she dreaded to look 
into his face. But when, as she drew 
nearer, she did raise her eyes, she could 
not believe what they told her. She 
stopped, staring in fearful uncertainty 
at her lover; then in a flash the whole 
thing became plain as though she had 
known and forgotten and suddenly rec- 
ollected it. Her pause was a terrible 
suspense to Ludovic, and, when at last 
her lips moved and she cried his name, 
he ran forward with outstretched arms; 
next moment she was clasped to his 
heart. 

“Thank God you are safe,” she mur- 
mured, and he knew that in her kiss his 
trick was forgiven. 
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Then he led her, lover-like; to the 
dais, and with full hearts they talked, 


not of the past, since they scarcely dared - 


think of it, but of the future and the 
delight it surely held for them. And, 
as they talked, a rider, with fury and 
discomfiture in his face, was savagely 
spurring a jaded horse over the cobbles 
of the street that led to the palace. 

“The king!” he cried, as he pulled 
up his poor, reeking horse at the palace 
steps, flung himself out of the saddle, 
and rushed up to the door. “I must 
have instant word with the king.” 

The door was opened at his approach 
and he passed through, while some hur- 
ried forward to announce him. On re- 
ceiving the intimation, Ludovic spoke a 
word to his betrothed, and turned back 
alone. Then, in that hour’s second sur- 
prise, the two men met again. Count 
Irromar’s hot, flushed face turned pale 
when he saw who the king was, and 
realized he had come too late. But his 
iron nerve did not desert him. 

“Already, Ludwig!” he exclaimed, 
with the insolent desperation of a ruined 
gambler. “I congratulate your majesty 
as much on your promptness as your 
good luck.” 

Then he folded his arms and stood 
defiantly silent, waiting for his own fate 
to be pronounced. 

Ludovic hated his task, and, coming, 
as it did, so abruptly in the midst of his 
happiness, it was trebly repugnant. But 
the remembrance of that fiendishly mur- 
dered woman steeled him, more than 
would ever his own treatment, against 
an unwise mercy. 

“You know the penalty of your 
crimes,” he said with stern dignity, “and 
can hope for nothing less. It is death.” 

Irromar bowed his head. ‘I do not 
complain. Fate has served you well, 
Ludwig. I accept the penalty which 
would have been yours but for the mis- 
chance of an hour. As I have lived 
my life, so will I die my death.” 

Thus he went out to his prison and 
the scaffold. 
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“I shall never forgive you for run- 
ning all those unnecessary risks for 
me,’ Ruperta said to Ludovic. “I am 
sure if your subjects had known all 
your foolhardiness, sir, they would have 
pronounced you unfit to govern them 
soberly, and would never have allowed 
you to depose Ferdinand.” 

“You would not have cared for me, 
my glorious love,” he replied, fondly, 
“if I had come in sober, formal state to 
take possession of you, to have the bar- 
gain paid over on the counter of the 
banker Rollmar.” 

“Tell me the truth, sir,” she insisted, 
her love hardly concealed by her show 
of peremptoriness, “you came secretly 
like that to.see whether you approved 
of the bargain. Had I not pleased you 
it would have been so easy for Lieuten- 
ant von Bertheim to have slipped away 
again and left no one the wiser.” 

“You are wrong, sweetheart. I knew 
there was no chance of that. For I had 
been given a description of you, as good 
a portrait as words could ever hope to 
paint of one that beggars descrip- 
tion a 

“Ludovic!” 

“And also a hint that you might rebel 
against being made a pawn in Rollmar’s 
political game.” 

“That judgment was not far wrong.” 

“I heard, too,” he continued, ‘that 
you were cold and proud; I could easily 
account for that, and I told myself that 
as snow can keep warm a living body 
hidden beneath it, it did not follow that 
you had not a warm woman’s heart, 
and that if it were there I might find 
> 

“You had no little confidence in your- 
self,” she protested, with a little, pout- 
ing smile. “I ought to punish you for 
your easy victory and for stripping my 
heart so bare.” 

“And for playing into your enemy’s 
hands. Punish me; I will submit, and 
kiss the rod.” 

And with that penance the offense 
was blotted out. 
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See out-of-town girl has troubles 
of her own at this season of the 
year. She has little money and 

a host of friends. Now the question 

at this Christmas time is: how can she 





make the scantiness of the one show 
her love for the abundance of the oth- 
er? This is the problem for the clever 
girl to solve. 

How does she do it? Why, she goes 
to New York and keeps her eyes open, 
seeing everything that there is to see in 
the big and little shops, and then re- 
turns home and duplicates many of the 
novelties she has seen. It is the sug- 
gestion that appeals to her ready wits, 
and, generally speaking, her nimble fin- 
gers have little difficulty in carrying it 
out. 

On her first discovery-tour through 
the shops she is sure to be impressed: 
with the many artistic neck chains that 
are shown. But, alas! they are expen~- 
sive novelties, these lovely necklets with 
their jeweled dangles. However, they 
suggest to the out-of-town girl an 
idea. 

She knows that at home among her 
collection of treasures she has an old- 
fashioned earring that belonged to her 
great grandmother. It is a pearl sur- 
rounded with smaller pearls, and from 
it dangles an odd-shaped little pearl tas- 
sel. Many a time has she held it up to 
her own little ear and laughed at its 
bigness and its quaint, old-fashioned 
look. But now she looks upon it in a 
new light—surely it is just the thing 
to give her very best girl friend, for 
nothing could make a lovelier dangle. 

Maybe when she comes to figure up 
just how much money she has to spend 
for Christmas gifts, she will find that 
she can afford to buy a fine gold neck- 
let for the pearl earring dangle to be 
attached to, but if not, it is an exquisite 
present in itself, and the beauty of it is, 
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it is the very latest thing right now in 
jewelry. 

Perhaps some other out-of-town girl, 
who doesn’t happen to have among her 
heirlooms a jeweled earring, may have 
some oddly-set brooch—an amethyst, 
perchance, surrounded with pearls and 
framed in a border of filigree gold, or 
a gem dropped in a square of platinum 
with a rim of gold as its finish. Now, 
any brooch, if it is only old enough, is 
just the thing to use for a belt pin these 
days, and surely nothing could make a 
more acceptable Christmas gift for a 
girl. 

But these, of course, are expensive 
Christmas remembrances, and it isn’t 


t . 
A remodeled fur coat, wherein left-over scraps play a prominent part. 








every girl who wants to part with her 
treasured heirlooms. And there is no 
reason why she should, when the shops 
are filled with so many attractive nov- 
elties which can be duplicated for little 
money. 

Sleeve bands for a Christmas present 
—that’s one idea that the out-of-town 
girl discovered after studying for some 
time an imported all-over lace waist. 
One of the daintiest Christmas presents 
that she is now making consists of a set 
of sleeve bands. There are four in all, 
two for each sleeve; and they are made 
of a twist of tulle and velvet ribbon, 
and each band is fastened with a lovely 
artificial pink rose and two or three 
dangling rosebuds. They 
are to be worn with an el- 
bow or three-quarter puff 
sleeve—one fastened 
around the arm near the 
shoulder and the other just 
above the elbow. They 
add very much to the ef- 
fect of a filmy sleeve, and 
they make rather a novel 
Christmas present, don’t 
you think? 

Imagine a very pale blue 
chiffon or net party gown 
very simply made with the 
blouse cut low and outlined 
with a vine of lovely pink 
roses, which at the left side 
are finished with rosebuds 
and their leaves arranged 
in shower effect, and then 
see how pretty the fluffy 
puff sleeves would look 
caught in two places with 
arm bands of delicate pink 
tulle twisted with narrow 
silver ribbon and fastened 
with a pink rose. 

After studying the new 
fashions with care, the out- 
of-town girl made up her 
mind that little sets of bows 
wouldn’t come amiss as a 
small Christmas present, 
for they are used this year 
in so many pretty ways. A 
collar which she saw, and 
which could easily be du- 

















plicated without 
spending more than 
a quarter, was made 
of lace insertion and 
trimmed - with little 
bows of gold ribbon. 
The insertion used 
for the collar can be 
bought in the shops 
in various widths and 
comes finished with a 
narrow lace edge. 
This separate collar 
had the stock made 
of “lace -1n ser - 
tion, which was care- 
fully featherboned to . 
hold it in shape. At- 
tached to the front of 
the stock was a band 
of the insertion long 
enough to reach just 
below the bust. To 
this long tab, smart- 
looking little gold 
bows were sewed at 
short spaces f rom 
each other. 

The collar itself 
would make a Christ- 
mas present that any 
girl would like; or a 
little present consist- 
ing of one or two sets 
of bows would be all 
right, and very useful in the bargain. 
The bows could trim a collar of this 
sort, or they could be used to decorate 
the front of a blouse or to act as a fin- 
ish for either the front or the back of 
a silk girdle. 

Then there are any number of lovely 
ways in which one of these inexpensive 
lace collars may be beautified. . The de- 
sign of the lace may be easily traced 
with tiny colored beads, or over the lace 
may be scattered some pretty little 
flower, worked up in ribbon embroid- 
ery. 

Another little idea is to leave the lace 
plain, but bind it with black or any 
becoming shade of ribbon velvet, and 
finish the ends of the little bows which 
are used on the front with the same 
edge of velvet. If the bows are of sil- 
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Three ideas for Christmas presents—sleeve bands, a floral corsage deco- 
ration and a dangle made from an old ear-ring. 


ver or gold ribbon, they will look ex- 
tremely smart with a touch of black as 
their finish. 

Rosettes for slippers make an un- 
usual little Christmas gift, and the very 
newest are pretty enough to please any 
girl. The out-of-town girl saw them at 
one of the smartest shoe shops in the 
city. The slippers which were on exhi- 
bition in the window were made of pale 
violet suéde. Their only decoration 
was a big rosette, which consisted of 
many little bows of narrow violet satin 
ribbon bunched together. The little 
bows made the smartest rosette you can 
imagine, and were seen in many other 
colors on very expensive slippers, the 
rosette always matching the slippers in 
color. 

The out-of-town girl hadn’t been in 
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New York long before she realized that 
the New York girl had reduced her 
Christmas shopping to a science. The 
best shops begin to display their Christ- 
mas novelties a few days after Thanks- 
giving, and it is then that the New 
York girl be- 
gins her shop- 
ping. Wise 
young person 
that she is, she 
would never 
think of such 
a thing as 
Waiting until a 
week or two 


mas. FoF 
hasn’t_ she 
learned by ex- 
perience that 
she has the 
pick of the 
new things if 
she buys them 
when they are 
first shown? 
And _ generally 
speaking, she 
gets them at 
lower prices, 
too. 

Another 
thing which 
this wise 
young woman 
does is to do 
up her pres- 
ents, tie them 
with ribbons 
and slip in a 
Ci ¢ 9 t - 
mas card just 
as soon as they 
are purchased. 
She never 
waits until all 
her _ presents 
are bought 
and then has a “general doing-up day” ; 
instead, as she buys each one, it is 
made ready to send before it is put 
away. 

That much trimming is the fad of the 
day was very evident to the out-of-town 





Inexpensive collar of.lace insertion and gold bows. 





girl after she had studied with care the 
different costumes of her New York 
sister. Costumes, skirts, separate 
blouses and coats are all this season 
lavishly trimmed, and even the fur 
coats are combined with laces, embroid- 
eries and ex- 
quisite bro - 
cade. The 
out-of-town 
girl, after see- 
ing all the 
elaborate- 
ly trimmed 
garments, was 
thankful in- 
deed that she 
cewned a great 
big bag which, 
for a very long 
time, had been 
used solely for 
saving odds 
and ends. It 
had _ always 
been her cus- 
tom to slip in- 
to this bag 
every left-over 
scrap of vel- 
vet, silk, braid, 
ribbon, em - 
broidery or 
fur, to say 
nothing of but- 
tons and odd 
bits of silk 
cord that. she 
happened 
to have. Now 
the new fash- 
ions which she 
saw when | in 
New York 
suggested a 
new use for 
her many odds 
and ends. 

Let me tell 
you what one out-of-town girl did in 
the way of transforming an old-fash- 
ioned fur jacket, after she had been to 
New York and studied the new ones 
and then had gone back home. It was 
her own jacket that she made new. It 












was of black flat caracul, and she had 
worn it more seasons than she cared to 
recall. She was determined to give it a 
New York touch, and then let it be her 
very best Christmas present to the young 
sister who looked up to her for ideas 
and all sorts of cleverness. 

The coat was a short jacket and very 
much worn in front, so she first made 
for it a vest, which was shaped at the 
bottom to form a bodice belt. The silk 
for the vest came out of the big. bag, 
and was really nothing more than a left- 
over scrap; but it was a lovely shade of 
delicate blue, and when it was fastened 
with some gilt buttons with a finish of 
burnished gold, surely no one could find 
fault with the vest as to its fine looks. 

The next step in the transforming 
process was to add deep revers to the 
coat. These were of heavy imitation 
Irish lace in cream color, and over the 
lace was embroidered a conventional 
design in silk threads, in Persian col- 
ors, with here and there a thread of 
gold worked in. The lace came from 
the scrap bag, too, but after being em- 
broidered one would think of it only 
as some French novelty. 

This same elaborately embroidered 
lace she used to make turned-back cuffs 
for the sleeves. The sleeves were par- 
ticularly successful when _ finished. 
Originally they were long and full, but, 
alas! they, like the front of the coat, 
were very much worn. In remodeling 
they were entirely made over, and when 
they appeared in the new coat they were 
elbow length, made in the form of a 
puff and finished with the embroidered 
lace cuffs and a lovely lace frill. 

Another idea that the out-of-town 
girl picked up on her trip to New York 
just before Christmas was a new way 
of making use of a little fur. She saw 
that many of the newest fur jackets 
were made with elbow-length sleeves, 
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and sold with them were separate fur 
cuffs, so when she reached home she 
made a set of fur cuffs for a Christmas 
gift, and gave a smart touch to them 
by fastening them with big, effective 
buttons. 

She also made for another girl friend 
an extremely effective neck piece. 
Though it was really developed from 
scraps out of the “odds-and-ends bag,” 
it would be impossible for anyone to 
know it. She used some heavy lace for 
the foundation after first having it dyed 
brown. This lace she made in the form 
of a rather short stole, finishing it at the 
neck with a frill of lace and another 
frill of brown velvet just a tint lighter. 
She had just enough mink fur for a 
binding for the lace stole, but in addi- 
tion she had eight little mink tails, 
which at one time had formed the ends 
of a long fur tippet. These little tails 
she sewed here and there to the lace, 
with the result that for novelty and 
charm this odd little neck piece could 
not be equaled. 

Of course, there were very many 
novelties in the big New York shops 
which the out-of-town girl couldn’t pos- 
sibly duplicate. A few of these she 
bought, the majority were just admired 
and left for purchasers - with fatter 
pocketbooks than her own. 

One little gift which she picked up 
was a hatpin which showed an unusual- 
ly big round top made of tortoise shell. 

Another gift which she bought in 
New York was an umbrella cover 
made of kid and fastened with three 
big buttons. These covers were shown 


in the shops matching the umbrellas in 
color, and the clerk who sold them told 
the out-of-town girl that they were the 
latest thing out, and that all the New 
York girls used them, ordering them to 
match their rain coats as well as their 
umbrellas. 
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A Missing Link of the Past 


By Ella M. Sexton 


HERE, where is the time-honored apron, 
The apron our grandmothers knew? 
It was ample and checked, it was ribbon-bedecked, 
Nay, of every known fabric and hue. 
Oh, the linen ones whiter than snowdrifts, 
So glossy with patience and starch! 
Now where have they vanished since Progress has ban- 
ished 
Them all in her much-hurried march? 


Say, where is that cute little apron 
With pocket adorned with a bow? 
(Fascination untold did that small pocket hold 
For the fingers and eyes of each beau.) 
Such dainty, such furbelowed aprons, 
Each ruffled or ribboned or laced, 
With strings most alluring, embracing, securing 
It safe to Her trim, slender waist! 


Ah, where is that dearest of aprons, 
So snowy, so soft and so cool, 

When “mother’s lap” cured every sorrow endured, 
Every heartbreak of playtime or school ? 

It is folded in lavender, yellowed 
With time, and my kisses and tears; 

Her sweet face recalling, her fond caress falling, 
It summons from long, lonely years. 


Where, where is that old-fashioned apron, 
The apron no New Woman wears, 

Since her smart tailor gown most correctly would frown 
On such feminine wilings and snares? 

Then what earthly occasion to wear it 
Would club. room or office allow? 

No small hands detaining, no home cares constraining, 
No apron strings tether Her now. 


Dame Fashion, restore the lost aprons, 
Make womanly home life “the style”! 
Our ball gowns neglect and men tailors reject; 
Reverse Folly’s wheel just a while, 
To bring back the old days when only 
The Home seemed the dearest, the best; 
When Cupid completely each manly heart neatly 
Bound fast with those apron strings blest. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


IANA worked at her typewriting . 


that night and early the next 

morning; for her money was 
running short and she had refused to 
accept any from Bourne. 

But every now and then she looked 
up and gave her misery a breathing 
space; it was so hard to give up Vane, 
now that she had seen him again, had 
spent so many hours beside him—hours 
in which her love had been intensified 
by its very hopelessness. 

She finished her batch of work and 
posted it on her way to the hospital. 
Vane was dressed, and his hat and coat 
lay on a chair, as if he were going out. 

“Yes, dearest, they are going to 
throw me out!’ he said, with a laugh, 
as he drew her to him and seated him- 
self beside her. “The carriage will be 
here directly, and we will go ge 

She drew away from him and looked 
at him -piteously. 

“Not—not I, Vane!” she murmured. 
“T—I have come to say good-by. But I 
—I have something to tell you, some- 
thing I must tell you before we part. 
You—you will be good to me, Vane, 
you will not try to keep me—make it 
harder for me to part from you?” 

“Oh, I'll be good to you,” he said, 
gravely, but with the smile, the tender 
smile, of loving confidence still in his 
eyes. “What is this you are going to 
tell me?” 

“The reason why I went away, why 
we must say good-by forever,” she fal- 
tered, bravely trying to keep the tears 
from her eyes and voice. 

“No need, Diana; I know,” he said, 
very quietly. 

She started and looked at him. 

“You know!” 

“Yes.. I had a visitor after you left 





yesterday. His name is Benjamin 
Bourne.” 

Diana shrank back with a little cry; 
but Vane took her hand and held it 
tightly. 

“‘He—he has been here—he has told 
you?” she panted. 

“Yes; everything. Diana, if anything 
could make me love you better than I 
do—which isn’t possible—the knowl- 
edge of all you have gone through 
would do so. And you could think— 
dream—of leaving me again? Oh, my 
dear, how could you?” 

She looked at him with wonder and 
surprise. 

“But—but I must!” she said, in a 
low voice. “Vane, do you think I— 
love you?” 

“TI know it,” he responded, “and the 
knowledge makes me the happiest and 
proudest of men, dearest.” 

“I should love you very little if I 
consented to drag you down to my 
depths,” she said, with a catch in her 
voice. 

“What depths?” he asked, calmly. 

“T—I—am related, I belong to that 
man. Ah, I must not speak, think, un- 
kindly of him! He was generous to 
me, Vane. I must not forget that.” 

“You're not likely to. And why 
should you?” he asked, as coolly as be- 
fore. “Benjamin Bourne is a_ very 
good sort of man. By George! he’s a 
man to admire; a man who went back 
on his past and trod it underfoot. Not 
many of us can do that, Diana; few of 
us could make such a sacrifice as he 
made for the girl he thought his daugh- 
ter.” 

She went white. ‘‘You—you don’t 
know, Vane, that—that I found him at 
Glenaskel—trying to steal * 

“The diamonds? Oh, yes. He told 
me the whole story. I think he kept 
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nothing back. Perhaps you don’t know 
that he was driven back to the old path, 
to play the burglar, by my fine cousin, 
Desmond March. Yes; Desmond had a 
hold on him and used him—as Desmond 
March would use a man in his power, 
unmercifully, ruthlessly. Poor Bourne! 
I took, to him. I could sympathize. His 
child—his real child—that poor girl! 
Desmond March again! There is a bad 
reckoning to be made up between the 
two men. I hope’—his face and voice 
grew grave and apprehensive—“they 
may not meet. Bourne is leaving Eng- 
land—forever. Oh, he’s a fine fellow. 
And how he must have suffered!” 

Diana regarded him with wide-open 


eyes. 

“A—a convict!” she said, in a whis- 
per. 

Vane nodded coolly. “I know. But 


what has that to do with you and me, 
dearest ?” 

She was silent with amazement. 

“He turns out to be not your father; 
but even if he had been, I shouldn’t 
have given you up. But we won't dis- 
cuss it,” he broke off, as the nurse en- 
tered the room. 

“Carriage waiting, nurse? Right. 
Don’t look so mighty glad to get rid 
of me. I may come back, you know. 
You see”—with a glance at Diana— 
“T’ve been so happy here; happier than 
I’ve been for weeks past.’ 

“T hope you will take care of your- 
self, Lord Dalesford,” said the nurse. 
“You must not take a chill, or do too 
much for some time. You have been a 
very good patient—at least’”—checking 
herself, with a smile—‘‘as good as could 
be expected fora man. Yes; take care 
of yourself.” 

“Thanks very much; but here is a 
young lady who will save me the 
trouble. I’m going to be taken care of 
for the rest of my natural life. Good- 
by, nurse. I won't try and thank you.” 

Nor did Diana try ; but she went back 
quickly and kissed the devoted nurse; 
and there were tears in the eyes of both 
women. 

Dalesford found that he was not so 
strong on his pins—as he put it—as he 
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expected ; and he had to lean on Diana’s 
arm; or said he was obliged to do so. 

The carriage was waiting, and the 
footman and coachman touched their 
hats respectfully and eagerly, and re- 
garded their young~.master with anx- 
ious and curious eyes. 

As the carriage drove off Diana 
seemed to awake to the fact that she 
was being carried away. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, 
in a low voice, as they sat hand in hand; 
for how could she refuse to let him 
have her hand when he had only just 
come through the valley of the shadow 
of death, and was still weak? 

“Home,” he said. “The guv’nor and 
Mabel were at the hospital just before 
you came; and I told them that I should 
bring you home to lunch.” 

“Oh, Vane, Vane!” she breathed, 
with a long, wistful sigh and a shake 
of her head. 

“You should have seen the guv’nor’s 
face. He is not given to shouting, as 
you know. Mabel did that for- him. 
She screeched so that the nurse came 
running in and chucked them both out !” 
“And—and the earl? Oh, surely 





surely, he will not be glad to see me, 
me!” 
“Well, you'll soon find that out for 


yourself; for we shall be there pres- 
ently.” 
“And he knows 
with bent head. 
“Everything. And he said 





?” she whispered, 


Oh, 





well, it’s his deal, now; and you must 
wait.” 
They reached the house in Grosve- 


nor Square, and Mabel ran down the 
steps and fell upon Diana as soon as the 
footman had the carriage door open, 
calling her name and kissing her, hold- 
ing her at arm’s length and regarding 
her with loving reproach and infinite 
joy. 

The earl was seated in the drawing 
room, but he rose quickly and éame 
toward them and held out his arms to 
Diana, the tears in his eyes, though he 
smiled and patted her on the back as 
one pats the back of a child who has 
just stopped short of falling off a wall 
or drowning herself. 





Pare 


“You wicked girl!” he said. ‘What 
a fright you’ve given all of us! And 
you’re paler and thinner—tut, tut!” He 
drew her to a chair and sat beside her, 
holding her hand. “And you must tell 
us your adventures, eh, Mabel ?” 

“You know?” said Diana, in a low 
voice. 

The old man nodded. 

“Yes, I know, my child,” he said, 
softly. 

“Then you will help me—against 
him?” she murmured, glancing toward 
Dalesford, who stood regarding her 
and his father with an air of serene sat- 
isfaction. “I want to say good-by. I 
and my mother are starting with a col- 
onization party to South Africa to-mor- 
row, Lord Wrayborough.” 

The earl smiled and slowly shook his 
head. 

“My dear, I understand. Do you 
think we do not know and understand 
and sympathize with you? But, indeed, 
you mustn’t go. You belong to us— 
belong to Vane; and it would be a great 
misfortune if we were to lose you. It 
would mean—ruin to the house of 
Wrayborough.” 

“Misfortune—ruin, if I—I went?” 
said Diana, in troubled perplexity. 

The earl touched a bell. 

“Will you ask Mr. Starkey and Mr. 
Fielding if they will be so very good 
as to come to us here?” he said to the 
footman. 

Diana rose and shook hands with 
both men as they entered, but there was 
a clinging pressure in the hand she gave 
Mr. Fielding. 

“T am very glad to see you, Miss— 
Burton,” said Mr. Starkey, with a re- 
spect that was as genuine as it was pro- 
found. “Your lawyer, my friend, and 
I have been discussing some business 
matters of yours—and Lord Dales- 
ford’s.” 

“They are going to show you how 
imperative it is that you should not— 
jilt Vane,” put in the earl, under his 
breath. 

“You may not be aware,” said Mr. 
Starkey, addressing Diana, “that the 
Wrayborough estate is in an extremely 
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embarrassed condition. But, yes, no 
doubt Lord Dalesford A 

“Oh, I’ve told her, long ago,” said 
Vane, with a touch of impatience. 
“Look here, Diana; but for your uncle, 
Mr. Bourne, we should be up a tree, on 
a rock, stony broke. But he came to 
the rescue. It was Mr. Bourne who 
sold us, at a nominal price, a merely 
nominal price, the Sunninglea property 





? 





“You wicked girl!” he said. “What a fright you've 
given all of us.” 
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—property which will result in an enor- 
mous profit and a continuous and in- 
creasing revenue.” 

“Tf we hold it,” said the earl, softly. 

“Furthermore, Mr. Bourne has made 
a will ” began Mr. Fielding, but 
Diana shrank back and murmured: 

“No, no! I—I cannot take it. Oh, 
no, no!” 

Mr. Fielding smiled rather grimly. 

“You are not asked to do so, my dear 
Miss Diana. The will leaves every- 
thing Mr. Bourne possesses to Lord 
Dalesford.”’ 

Diana looked from one to the other. 

“But—but you will not 
tered, and yet with a secret hope. 

“Won't 1?” said Vane. “Why not? 
You won’t take it. Why shouldn’t I? 
The money was gained’”’—his tone grew 
emphatic—“honestly.° Oh, I know— 
know the whole of his life. I shali take 
it on one condition.” 

Diana raised her heavy lids. 

“That you share it with me—as my 
wife. If you refuse, I decline the Sun- 
ninglea property, and the money left 
me by the will.” 

“And we are ruined,” said the earl, 
gravely. 

Diana looked from one to the other of 
these amiable conspirators for her hap- 
piness. 

“Tt’s for you to decide on the future 
of an ancient house, my dear,” said the 
earl. 

She turned to him, her eyes swim- 
ming. 

“And I—I—so shamed, so shamed 











of 

Vane strode to her and stopped her 
with an imperative gesture. 

“No, no. Not even from you will I 
hear that, dearest,” he said. “You 
speak of shame because there is a dark 
spot in the life. of a relative. What 
about ws? And our past! Heavens! 
do you know how we got our peer- 
age?” He glanced at the portrait of a 
lady, a lady of the dissolute court of 
the second Charles, and bit his lip. ‘‘No, 
no; it isn’t safe for us to dig up the 
past.” 

The earl inclined his head. “It is 
true, Diana. You see, my dear?” 
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” she fal- . 






“But the world—your peop‘e?” stam- 
mered Diana. 

“Here comes the world, here comes 
one of them,” said Vane, as the door 


opened and Lady Selina entered. She . 


had been well coached, of course, but 
even if she had not she was too much 
a woman of the world not to desire a 
marriage which would literally save her 
family from destruction. She went to 
Diana and kissed her. 

“My dear, I am so glad to see you!” 
she said; and she said it with such evi- 
dent sincerity that Diana broke down. 

“Oh, what can I do?” she sobbed. 

“Marry me to-morrow morning,” re- 
sponded Vane, promptly. Then in a 
lower voice he said to the others, over 
his shoulder: “Run away, all of you!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


One night, a week later, Desmond 
March stole back to his rooms. He 
looked white and haggard, for he had 
been in hiding and had had a bad time. 

In the dingy purlieus of Brussels, 
where he had been hiding, Desmond 
March had fancied that every footstep 
was that of the detective who was com- 
ing to arrest him; for he knew that he 
had been recognized by Dalesford and 
Diana and by Garling. But the days 
passed and no one came with the 
dreaded warrant, and, according to the 
English newspapers—with what fever- 
ish anxiety he scanned them!—the 
police had come to the conclusion that 
the attack on Lord Dalesford had been 
made by a common cutpurse, whom 
Lord .Dalesford could not identify. 

At this intelligence Desmond March 
began to pluck up courage. So Dales- 
ford was not going to put the law in 
motion! Afraid of the scandal, the 
shame that would stain the family 
name! Well, then, he, Desmond 
March, could return and brazen it out. 

Yes; he would venture back. | If 
Dalesford and the girl would not give 
evidence, he was safe.- He scarcely 
condescended to bestow a thought on 
Garling. He was powerless and not 
worth consideration. 

It was evening, a murky evening, as 
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he unlocked the door and stole up the 
stairs, and, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
looked rotind the luxurious rooms. <A 
pile of letters stood-on the table, and 
he looked them over. There were two 
from Miss Bangs, and he opened one 


at hazard, for the envelope contained. 


some hard substance—it was the en- 
gagement ring he had given her; and 
it was inclosed in a curt note: 

Miss Bangs returns Mr. Desmond March’s 
ring, as she wishes to terminate her en- 
gagement with a man of whose real char- 
acter she has been fully informed. 

“Vulgar fool!” he muttered, with an 
oath. “But five minutes with her will 
put it right. Who has told her? Dales- 
ford? Curse him, I’ll be even with him 
yet!” 

He summoned his man, had a bath 
and changed, and with an affectation of 
his debonair manner, left the house. 
He had dined on board the steamer— 
he would go to the silly fool of a woman 
at once. 

He took a cab and reached the grand 
house in which Miss Bangs lived, and 
rang the bell confidently. 

“My mistress is not at home, sir. 
She is on the Continent. No, I don’t 
know when to expect her. Not for 
some months, I think. No, sir, I’ve no 
address. J think she’s in the south.” 

Desmond March went down the steps 
with a sudden sinking of the heart, and 
was calling a cab when a man came 
from out of the shadows and. stood be- 
side him. Desmond March stared and 
stepped back; then he pulled himself 
up and laughed harshly, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Ah, Garling,” he said. ‘Glad to see 
you. Are you shadowing me?” 

“That’s it,” said Garling. He spoke 
quite calmly, but his face was livid and 
his eyes glittered with a subdued feroc- 
ity. He had shrunk in girth, and his 
head was thrust forward as if it were 
bowed by a heavy grief. 

Desmond March laughed again. 
“Blackmail? My friend, you don’t 
know your man. Clear out; move off, 
or by——”’ he swore an awful oath, “T’ll 
call that policeman there and give you 
in charge, you—you convict!” 
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Garling did not remove his eyes, with 
the savage light in them, from the pallid, 
haggard face. 

“No,” he said; “there’s no escape 
for you there, Desmond March. That’s 
the road to the gallows.” 

“He’s not dead!” exclaimed March, 
unwittingly. 

Garling moistened his lips. 

“No; he’s not,” he said. 

A cab came up slowly, and, hailing it, 
Desmond March got in, not hurriedly, 
but leisurely. Garling got in beside 
him. Desmond March looked at him 
and bit his lip. 

“What is your game?” he said, be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Yes; I'll tell you,” responded Gar- 
ling, in a dull, impassive voice. ‘I’m 
going to keep beside you until the hour 
of reckoning. It may not come to- 
night, or to-morrow, or the day after; 
but it will come. I am waiting for it.” 

“Ah, well, one must humor a mad- 
man,” said Desmond March. He cool- 
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ly lit a cigar and lay back comfortably 
on the cushions. 

Presently the cab drew up, and Des- 
mond March got out leisurely. Gar- 
ling followed him and stood with his 
hands thrust in the pockets of his pilot 
jacket, his head bent, but his eyes under 
their shaggy brows still fixed on his 
companion’s face. 

“Coming in? No? Going to wait 
outside?” asked Desmond March, jeer- 
ingly. “All right; suit yourself!” 

He walked upstairs and looked down 
at the street from behind the blind. 
Garling remained for a minute exactly 
as he had been left, then went slowly 
away. 

Desmond March laughed, and, going 
to the sideboard, got some whisky. 

“Fellow looks mad,’ he muttered, 
“raving mad. What’s it matter? He 
can’t open his mouth; he’s in no hurry 
to go back to stone-breaking; and a 
word from me would send him there. 
Pooh!” 

He threw himself into a chair and 
took up a paper and turned it over list- 
lessly. This paragraph met his eye: 


Thanks to a splendid constitution, Lord 
Dalesford’s recovery from the dastardly at- 
tack made upon him by one of the too 
numerous street ruffians has been rapid. 
He has left St. Jude’s Hospital, and is now 
staying with his father, the Earl of Wray- 
borough, at Wrayborough House, Grosvenor 
Square. It is much to be regretted that the 
police have not succeeded in finding any 
clew to the man who committed the mur- 
derous outrage. Surely the criminal popu- 
lation ought to be more closely under police 
surveillance. 


Desmond March laughed and gnawed 
at his lips. 

“Means to keep his mouth shut! No 
scandal! Quite right, my dear cousin. 
I wonder if that madman is still there? 
I can’t afford to appear in a fracas, a 
struggle in the public streets, with a 
lunatic convict. Better clear out again 
for a time. Yes; I’ll go back to that 
infernal Brussels. Ll lie low for a bit.” 

He went into his dressing room and 
changed his evening clothes for a trav- 
eling suit, and, with the collar of his 
ulster turned up as far as it would go 
and his traveling cap dragged down to 
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meet it, went down the stairs, opened 
the door and cautiously looked out. 

Garling was not in sight; and with 
a sense of relief which enraged him, he 
called a cab and was driven to Liverpool 
Street. 

He was in time to catch the Harwich 
boat train, and he hung back watching 
the few passengers until they had gone 
from the station to the quay. Garling 
was not among them. On board the 
boat Desmond March went stealthily to 
a point from which he could scan his 
fellow passengers; but he saw nothing 
of the square, shrunken figure, the livid 
face and bloodshot, menacing eyes. 

There was a fog on the Scheldt, and 
the boat moved slowly, sounding the 
foghorn continually. 

The fog was still thick when the 
steamer reached Antwerp. The day 
had turned to night; the electric lights 
made the darkness denser at places un- 
touched by the lamps, and Desmond 
March, as he stood leaning over the 
deck rail, peered into these black spots 
with a vague apprehension creeping on 
him. He was almost the last of the 
passengers to land, and he was passing 
to the train which stood waiting, when 
he saw a figure move slowly down the 
gangway and stand on the quay. 

It was Garling—Garling with no at- 
tempt at concealment in his dress, no 
upturned collar or screening cap. Des- 
mond March stood for a moment as if 
uncertain what to do; then he stepped 
out of the rays of the electric light into 
the shadow. Useless to go aboard the 
train with this madman as a fellow pas- 
senger. He would wait where he was 
until the train had gone, and then—ah, 
well, he had meant to go to Brussels 
and thence to one of the small, out-of- 
the-way Belgian towns; but he could 
remain in Antwerp or—or return to 
London. 

He stood—he was ashamed to crouch 
—behind a high pile of bales, and heard 
the train start. He remained in hiding 
for another minute, then he stole out. 

Garling was waiting for him on the 
other side of the bales. 

Desmond March opened his lips to 
cry out, but checked himself, for Gar- 
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ling did not attack him; simply stood 
with his hands in his pockets, his eyes 
blazing redly in his impassive face. 

“Curse you!” gasped March. “Why 
do you follow me? What do you want? 
Come a step nearer and I'll call the po- 
lice; there are a dozen here. Yes, by 
Heaven, I'll stop your little game; 
you're carrying this mad freak of yours 
too far.” 

Still not a word, not a movement of 
the menacing 
eyes. 

As Desmond 
March moved 
toward the quay, 
the officials 
turned out some 
of the lights; the 
passengers had 
gone, and the 
place seemed de- 
serted. Confused 
by the sudden 
darkness where a | 
moment before 
there had been at 
least partial light, 
Desmond March 
blundered uncer- 
tainly forward. 

The next in- 
stant an arm was 
thrown round his 
neck and across 
his mouth; he 
was borne to the 
ground with an 
irresistible force, 
and _  Garling’s 
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in a hard school. And you don’t guess 
why I’m going to kill you? That’s— 
strange; yes, that’s strange! You don’t 
think of her—not for a minute, not 
you! What’s just one girl to you! You 
won’t care when I tell you that she’s 
dead. What’s it matter to you whether 
Lucy Edgworth lived or died; you'd 
done with her, hadn’t you? Well, she’s 
dead. She flung herself over a bridge 
into the river. It’s a pity there wasn't 
an end of her 
there, a pity for 
you that I picked 
her out and 


to die. A pity, 
because, you see, 
I’m her father.” 

Frantic with 
terror, Desmond 
March struggled ; 
but as vainly as if 
the knees that 
pressed on him 
were a ton of 
steel. 

“Her _ father. 
Strange, isn’t it?” 
said Garling, not 
jeeringly, but al- 
most _ solemnly 
and with the ter- 
rible calmness of 
insanity. “Her fa- 
ther. And me a 
rich man, too. 
Worth a million: 
And _ she’d have 
had it, if Pd 


knee was on his Poised for one moment, then plunged with his burden into known she was 


breast. Desmond 
March could 
not see the face above him, but he could 
feel the hot breath, could almost feel 
the savage eyes. He could not speak, 
for the huge hand was upon his lips, 
forcing them out of shape, driving them 
against his teeth. 

“At last,” said the impassive voice. 
“We're at our reckoning, Mr. March. 
You want to know what I’vé got against 
you? I’m going to tell you. I’ve been 
waiting to tell you. Oh, I could wait. 
I’m used to it. I’ve learned patience 
II 


the dark waters beneath. 


my child in time 
to save her. And 
you’d have had the money you’d sell 
your soul for, you—murderer. Pity, 
eh? If you’d only known!” 

He paused and looked down at the 
face—now stained with purple patches 
—beneath him, looked down almost 
absently. 

“That’s what we’ve got to reckon up, 
Mr. March, My girl’s ruin and—mur- 
der. For you killed her, you know. 
For myself—I’d cry quits, though you 
drove me hard, Mr. March; very hard, 


brought her home: 
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But my girl, my innocent, pure-hearted 
girl! Ah!” 

The roughly hewn mouth opened, the 
fangs shone whitely in the murkiness, 
the huge hand was raised—and fell. 
Fell with such deadly force that it 
spurred the shrinking soul in the quiv- 
ering body to one great, superhuman 
effort. Incredible as it seems, Desmond 
March freed himself from the horrible 
incubus of the down-pressing, life- 
crushing knees, and he struggled to his 
feet. He would have screamed for 
help, but his throat was too parched 
for any sound saving a gasping sob to 
issue from it; but he writhed and flung 
up his arm in impotent rage and fury, 
the blood streaming from his battered 
face and severed lips. 

With a snarl, the guttural cry of the 
insane, Garling closed on him, lifted him 
bodily, as if he were a bundle of straw, 
and, edging nearer and nearer the brink 
of the quay, poised for one moment, 
then plunged over with his burden into 
the dark water beneath. 

When the bodies were found—almost 
side by side—the face of Desmond 
March was unrecognizable; that of 
Garling calm and peaceful, as if he had 
passed to death from sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


It was the deep voice of Donald, as 
he stood in front of the great stone 
steps at Glenaskel, his fingers on his 
beloved pipes, his gigantic figure drawn 
to its full height, his eyes, even as he 
addressed the throng of Highlandmen 
under his command, peering through 
the twilight toward the bend of the road 
along which the carriage, bringing Lord 
and Lady Dalesford to their Scottish 
home, might come in sight any mo- 
ment. 

“Ye’ll understand, laddies, ivery mon 
is to wave his cap and shout when the 
carriage reaches where I’m standing. 
An’ ye’ll not rush forward an’ frighten 
the bonny young master’s wife.  T’Il 
hev ivery mon mind his manners. But 
ye can shout an’ ye can wave till—till 
all’s blue!” 

“Ay, ay, Donald!” came the response. 
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“And, mind ye, there’s the laird and 
Miss Mabel hev got their een on ye 
from the hall window. Be gay, but 
canny, laddies!” 

Strung up with excitement, the 
crowd responded again and swayed this 
way and that, their eager eyes fixed on 
the spot at which Donald was gazing. 

In the hall the excitement was as 
great as that which prevailed outside. 
The earl, leaning on Mabel’s arm, tried 
to look calm, and not at all impatient; 
but every now and then he glanced at 
the clock, even while he chided Mabel 
for doing the same. 

“T’ve sent Bertie to the lodge gate,” 
said Mabel. “They'll be sure to stop a 
moment to speak to the children. Diana 
couldn’t pass them, you know, and he'll 
have time to run here and give us no- 
tice. Uncle Edward, if you tremble 
so, I will not let you wait here; you 
shall go into the drawing room. Ah! 
what’s that ?” 

“That” was Bertie skimming up the 
drive with the speed of the runner 
completing his last lap. Nodding ex- 
citedly to Donald’s eager inquiry, he 
ran up the steps and burst into the hall, 
panting: 

“They’ve come; they’re at the lodge. 
Diana is talking to the children——” 

“What did I tell you!” exclaimed 
Mabel, her bright eyes sparkling. “She 
isn’t to be trusted where children are 
about. Fancy being kept waiting by a 
parcel of kids!” 

“Mabel!” murmured Lady Selina; 
but on this occasion Mabel was im- 
pervious to rebuke; indeed, there was 
no time for expressions of regret and 
penitence, for suddenly the wild notes 
of the pipes broke out, and the carriage 
with its four white horses, with ribbons 
by their glossy faces, with heads erect, 
as if they shared in the general joy and 
were proud of their share, came round 
the corner. 

Up went the caps, out rang the deaf- 
ening cheers, and, alas, alas, for dis- 
cipline! the ranks were broken and the 
great Highlandmen pressed forward to 
catch a sight of, if possible to touch, the 
bride and bridegroom. 

The hall door had been flung open 

















and the earl came forward, his hands 
already held, out, his whole attitude elo- 
quent of a loving welcome. 

They all held their breath; Donald’s 
notes of wild joy faltered for a moment, 
then broke out again with tenfold vigor 
as Vane, bareheaded, helped out the 
girl for love of whom every heart was 
beating high. 

At sight of her, a little pale, but as 
radiant as Vane, the caps went up again, 
and the men crowded so closely that 
they scarcely left Vane room to lead 
her to his father. She took the trem- 
bling hands held out to her; then, with 
the tears filling her eyes, drew closer 
to him and kissed him. 

It was Mabel’s turn now, and she 
flung her arms round Diana and hugged 
her in true girlish fashion, scarcely 
yielding her to Lady Selina, who stood 
beside. her ready with a warm, if a less 
enthusiastic, greeting. 

“And here is Tubby, too!” said Di- 
ana, trying to strike a lighter note. She 
caught up the pug, who was yapping 
himself into a fit, and held him for a mo- 
ment, then her hand stole into Vane’s. 

Once before she had been welcomed 
to Glenaskel; and she had then been 
able to thank them. Surely now a few 
words were due to them? 

They seemed to know what was pass- 
ing in her mind, for they were silent 
for a moment and pressed round the 
steps, gazing up at her eagerly. She 
opened her lips, but no sound would 
come, not a single word. 

But silence is golden; and they un- 
derstood, and the roar of cheers, the 
“God bless ye, my leddie!”’ showed that 
they appreciated her incapacity to thank 
them in words. 

The house party consisted of the 
family only, and the evening dress 
which Diana wore for the occasion was 
of black, and there were no diamonds; 
for, as it must be always in this check- 
ered, transient life of ours, the shadow 
of death touched, though it did not 
darken, the sunshine of happiness. The 
ill-fated man who had taken the venge- 
ance of Heaven into his own hands 
had died while working that vengeance 
upon his daughter’s destroyer. And 
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Mrs. Burton had passed peacefully 
away in Diana’s arms. 

After dinner they all peeped into the 

servants’ hall and heard Donald propose 
the health of the young master and mis- 
tress; they went to the great window 
on the corridor and looked out upon the 
fierce flames rising from the bonfires, 
and heard the shouts and laughter of 
the people; they sat, almost in each 
other’s pockets, listening to Vane tell- 
ing of the happy honeymoon; and it 
was, as of old, the earl who drove Di- 
ana to bed. 
‘ “You must be tired, my dear,” he 
said, with the little tone of authority 
which proclaims the love behind it. “It’s 
been a trying day for you. You should 
be in bed. Vane will agree with me, 
I’m sure.” 

Vane laughed as Diana rose obedi- 
ently. 

“You manage her very nicely, sir,” 
he said. “She’s not half so obedient to 
me. I’ll get you to give me a few les- 
sons.” 

Z He put his arm round her and kissed 
er. 

“Really, Vane, you ought to -be 
ashamed of yourself!” said Mabel. “Be- 
fore me, too! And you’ve been married 
—how long? Come along, Diana!” 

“T know what that means,” said Vane, 
as they went out. ‘Those two will sit 
up in Diana’s room chattering until I 
drag Mabel out by the hair of her head. 
One cigar, sir? Come on, Bertie. We 
mere men may as well have our gos- 
sip.” 

An hour later Mabel, coming out of 
Diana’s room, saw a figure sitting on 
the stairs in an attitude of patience and 
expectancy; it sprang up at the light 
sound of her footsteps and came to- 
ward her with flushed face and eager 
eyes. 

“Bertie!” she exclaimed, with half- 
serious indignation. “Why are you 
sitting there? Why don’t you go to 
bed? What are you waiting for?” 

“What I’ve been waiting for ever so 
long,” he _ replied, in a low voice. 
“Come in the alcove, Mabel.” 

“No, no,” she breathed, quickly. “I 
must not. Everybody’s in bed. Well, 
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the other end of the corridor, then; 
Aunt Selina can’t hear there. What is 
it? I can’t stay more than a moment, 
just one moment.” 

“Oh, Mabel!’ His ardent eyes were 
all aglow, his face was pale with doubt 
and hope finely compounded. “You prom- 
ised! You said when Diana came back, 
when everything was all right again. 
We’ve got her back, and everything and 
everybody’s all right—excepting me. 
Mabel, won’t you say that little word I 
want to hear so badly?” 

“T’ll say three words, and you ought 
to hear them, even if you don’t want to: 
‘Go to bed.’” 

“Only a moment more. Mabel, dear- 
est, dearest, the sweetest girl in all the 
world! Oh, Mabel, I love you! Say 
you'll be my wife!” 

She tried to stare him down with a 
fine assumption of maidenly indigna- 
tion. 

“Is this the time of night—besides, 
what’s the use? They'd never consent. 
You foolish boy, have you come into a 
fortune?” 

“Yes!” he responded, so swiftly, so 
loudly, that she started and looked 
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round apprehensively. “Yes! I’m a 
rich man—or [J shall be; or you will be 
—it’s the same thing. Vane’s just been 
telling me—oh, what a stunning friend 
he is, Mabel!—he is going to settle 
ever so much on you, enough to let you 
marry me—if you want to. And—and 
you do, Mabel dear; don’t you ?” 

Perhaps she was so amazed that she 
did not know that his arm had gone 
round her and that his lips were peril- 
ously near hers. Indeed, her answer 
was so muffled that it must have been 
spoken under difficulties. But he caught 
it and pressing her to him rendered any 
further speech from her impossible. 

“Isn’t he a brick?” he said, presently, 
in an enthusiastic whisper. 

“Vane? You-silly boy,” she re- 
torted, raising her head and looking at 
him with a proud and tender light in 
her pretty eyes. “It’s Diana, of course! 
But she didn’t say a word to me, while 
I was in there with her. What are you 
grinning at, sir?” 

“Ves, it’s all Diana,” he said. “She 
told me to wait for you on the stairs. 
Diana! Oh, she’s—she’s——” 

“An angel—and a brick, too!” 


THE END. 
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What Americans Are Thinking 


Sea Bathing in Some Ways Dangerous. 


FEW people seem to attach much importance to the danger of either the prolonged 

exposure in water or to the prolonged exposure in their wet garments in the cool 
atmosphere on the sand. Many of us have stood on the strand and observed not a few, 
but many—young, middle-aged and old alike—returning from the surf, or from a prolonged 
exposure in their wet clothing on the sand, to their dressing rooms, slightly, and even 
markedly, cyanosed, with pale and shriveled cutaneous surfaces, capillaries contracted, 
_ cutaneous functions temporarily paralyzed, internal organs and deeper vascular system 
greatly engorged, and, in some instances, seriously disturbed, shivering and chattering as 
they pass, giving little thought to the threatening dangers incidental to the impaired forces 
and debility occasioned by the exposure. The practice of promenading on the beach in the 
scant and poorly protecting garments so fashionable of recent years, after an immersion 
of from, say, three-quarters of an hour to an hour in the surf, is unmistakably harmful and 
equally inexcusable, and should have the denunciation of every physician, as well as of 
others engaged in the upbuilding and maintenance of good health. Each physician should 
counsel those over whom he has advisory charge regarding the dangers incident to a pro- 
longed exposure in the ocean, or on the sand in wet clothing, or the too frequent daily 
indulgence of either. It is his duty to_impress on them the advantages of a short exposure 
to immersion, say ten, fifteen or twenty minutes, and never exceeding thirty minutes; as 
well as the necessity of prompt and positive reaction after the bath—Puiie Marvet, M. D. 


Wife Desertion Should Be Severely Punishéd. 


HE evil of wife desertion is growing in startling proportions, and it is high time that 
the State legislators grasp the subject and act upon it in a manner that shall put an 
end, once for all, to the willful, wholesale abandonment of wives and children. Now I call 
this class, the better class of miserable wife deserters, possessed of nothing less than pure 
cussedness, and I for one would like nothing better than to lend assistance in ladling out 
pure justice to them. Just think of the cussedness of a man who will resort to such means! 
Let his poor wife and children be turned into the streets, dependent upon relatives, friends or 
cold public charity. Cussedness is a weak term to apply to such a brute, I think. The law 
should be changed so that the judges could and would order these fellows to pay a certain 
amount a week to the court for the support of their families, pending the outcome of their 
appeals. If they would not pay up, then the judge could throw them in jail. They would 
no longer be able to’ pay big fees to lawyers who manage to keep such cases pending for a 
year and sometimes two, which is not infrequently the case, while their families suffer great 
hardships. The reason why I speak so emphatically is because these fellows harass their 
families to an extent that is simply outrageous. And I know whereof I speak, for I have 
had eight years of experience in the police courts, and features of the wife-deserting evil 
crop out every day, more frequently the old ones and occasionally new ones. Being intensely 
interested in the subject, I have carefully studied each phase of it, from every point of view.— 
JoserpH Poor, Magistrate, New York City. 


The Coal Trust Reduces Wages in Order to Steal. 


ON what ground will the sharks that get hold of the mines and own.the railroads and 
work human beings for as little as they will take ask for a reduction in the wages of 
the men? Will they charge the consumers of coal any less? No. Then why should they 
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diminish the pay of the men that dig out the coal and distribute it? For such a cutting down 
of wages they have no excuse whatever, except this: Whatever money the thieves of the 
coal trust can take out of workingmen’s pockets they will put in their own pockets. The 
men that. own the coal mines also own the railroads, and they regulate the price that the 
retailer must charge, fixing his profit at the minimum. All along the line they are absolute 
dictators. The desire is, all along the line, to add a little more to their own pilfering. They 
plan now to get a little of the wages of some hundreds of thousands of coal miners—that 
would mean a great deal to them. Take ten cents a day from the pay of five hundred 
thousand men; in a year you will have put in the pockets of the trust $15,650,000—a sum 
well worth stealing, in the estimation of the modern industrial pirate, even though it means 
that five hundred thousand ten-cent pieces every day are taken from the stomachs of wives 
and children.—ArTHUR BRISBANE. 





Rockefeller is Like Nero. 


|? is said, in commendation of Rockefeller, that he succeeded without any politicians or rich 

friends to help him. The same might be said of a bank burglar. And Rockefeller is 
affirmed to have genius superior to other men in explanation of his meteoric career. No 
doubt he has a genius for the ancient game of “freeze-out,” and he seems to possess 
effective financial knockout drops of his own compounding. The Emperor Nero had genius 
of a certain kind, was a musician and poet and won victors’ crowns and had a competitor 
at the Isthmian games put to death because his voice overpowered his own. We are told 
that Mr. Rockefeller has given fifty million dollars to help humanity. But that is not a cir- 
cumstance to the millions he got from humanity to help Rockefeller. Besides, the question 
is not how much he has given, but how he got it. Mr. Rockefeller does not drink. No, he 
is intoxicated with success. He does not gamble. No, he plays a bigger game. He does 
not violate the Sabbath. No, he merely skins people the other six days. He is true to his 
family, but that is no extraordinary virtue, for so is a tiger in the jungle—Rev. WILLIAM F. 
McCautey, Pastor Third Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





An Eight-hour Day and Union Recognition Desirable. 


| FAVOR the eight-hour workday because it is the recognized workday all over the world, 

and the anthracite miners must fight for it some time, and that time should be now. I do 
not ask for the eight-hour day as a matter of sentiment, but as a matter of good citizenship. 
A man can do more work in eight hours than in ten hours. Do you know that in the soft- 
coal regions more coal is produced per man in an eight-hour day than was produced in a 
ten-hour day? As regards recognition of the union, I want to say that I don’t favor it as 
a matter of sentiment, but for the reason that I have found, to my satisfaction, that there 
can be no permanent industrial peace unless the workmen are recognized as contracting 
parties in fixing wages and improving conditions of employment. The workmen must be 
recognized as a collective unit. .Strikes are bad and are to be regretted, but they do not 
represent as great an evil as child labor or serfdom. There are worse things than strikes.— 
Joun MitcuHeE Lt, President, United Mine Workers. 





Monopoly is a Form of Graft. 


OLITICAL parties are beginning to learn that honesty is not only the best policy, but 
the best politics. There are many forms of graft that remain to be checked. When 
anyone obtains a monopoly on some necessity of life and extorts more than the natural price, 
that is graft. The remedy for corruption and bribery is to enforce the laws against those 
classes which are now illegal, and make illegal those that are within the law. No State can 
be injured by the enforcement of law.—JosepH W. Fork, Governor of Missouri. 
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F course, the making of resolu- 
tions on the first of the year is 
an old, old story. Everyone 

knows that, and everyone knows how 
soon they are broken. But here is a 
new idea for the girls with limited in- 
comes, Let them mend their ways, to 
be sure—that’s uplifting and a good 
tonic for their characters. But let 
them also resolve to mend their clothes, 
and determine in the new year to dress 
neatly and as fashionably as their lim- 
ited incomes will allow. 

This means, in the first place, study- 
ing the new styles and the new colors, 
and learning to adapt them to the spe- 
cial needs of the individual wearer. 
For instance, though all the shades of 
purple ranging from pinkish heliotrope 
to deep mauve are considered the 
height of fashion right now, the girl 
who can afford but one street dress,a 
season should beware of selecting so 
pronounced a shade as one of the pur- 
ples. 

It is the same way with the claret, 
garnet and Burgundy reds. They are 
all very well and decidedly charming 
when a young woman has more street 
frocks than one, but to be always asso- 
ciated in the minds of one’s friends 
with a purple gown or a red one is de- 
cidedly unpleasant, and something sure- 
ly to be avoided. A less conspicuous 
gray frock, on the other hand, will be 
much more suitable for the girl who 
can afford but one dress a season. 

This also applies to her evening 
frock. Much as she may want a yellow 
or a pink crépe-de-chine, it is much 
wiser for her to buy a black fancy net 
or a black grenadine. These latter 
fabrics make the best sort of gowns 





for the display of trimmings. And, as 
every girl knows, it is the changing of 
the trimming that lends variety to her 
one frock. 

Never buy a hat which is not sus- 
ceptible to a variety of trimmings. A 
black felt hat of good quality and good 
style which you are sure is becoming is 
an excellent investment. It may start 
out with some black wings and a smart 
bow of gold ribbon as its decoration, 
and after a while a group of coral pink 
wings may give it a bright new touch. 
And then, again, it may be softened and 
freshened up with a big, fluffy tulle 
chou, with a rose for its center and a 
mass of the same shade of tulle tucked 
in under the back in place of a flower 
cache-peigne. 

The latest novelty in millinery should 
always be avoided by the girl with a 
limited income. Remember the short’ 
reign of the polo turban, and beware of 
the too popular net. The new tip-tilted 
hat, with its old little bowl crown, is 
very smart this season, if it happens to 
be becoming. But what about next 
season? And does it easily lend itself 
to being transformed for wear another 
year? 

If one cannot see possibilities of this 
sort in the new hat, don’t buy it. 

Many of the fascinating face veils, 
which are so delightfully sheer in their 
mesh, are also to be avoided by the girl 
who is forced to look out for the pen- 
nies—though they are supposed to have 
a beautifying effect: upon the complex- 
ion, they also have a disturbing little 
way of tempting the nose to poke right 
through the fine mesh, and this, un- 
fortunately, happens oftentimes after 
one or two wearings. 

















The Latest in Walking Costumes 














No. 5192—Tucked Coat. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 


No. 5178—Seven Gored Pleated Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist 
measures, 
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Slender Woman 
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No. 5185—Tucked Eton. Pattern cut for 


No. 5159—Pattern cut for 





22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures. 





2, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 




































No. 5118—Shirred, Waist. Pattern 
cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust 
measures. 


oe is always room for 
one more fancy blouse in 
any woman’s outfit; indeed, no 
one was ever known to have 
quite enough of these charming 
ereations that do service on so 
many occasions. Dame fashion 
has set a seal of special favor 
on fancy waists that may be 
worn at the theater or restau- 
rant dinners. The loveliest ma- 
terials imaginable are used for 
their development, and no lace 
or fancy garniture seems too 
costly for their adornment. 
Lustrous chiffon, Japanese 
crépe, velvet so soft that it may 
be finely tucked or shirred, and 
radium ‘silk are trimmed with 
laces into which threads of gold 
or silver are cleverly woven. 
Perhaps leaves or roses of gold 


Theater and Dinner Blouses 


tissue are appliquéd on these laces, and 
tiny mock jewels inserted as centers to 
the roses. 

At present, popular fancy turns to 
garnitures in which rich Oriental color- 
ings predominate, and these warm 
tones are repeated in the fancy buttons 
or trimming buckles. 

Lace waists are in vogue, and the 
woman who sews may fashion a charm- 
ing though inexpensive blouse by apply- 
ing rows and rows of lace on a plain 
silk foundation, making a waist which 
would be quite costly if purchased in 
the shops. 

Waist No. 5050 illustrates the possi- 
bilities of these narrow lace frills. The 
pattern provides a plain foundation, 
that may be made with a square or 
round yoke of all-over chiffon embroid- 
ery. The full puff sleeves, which termi- 
nate at the elbow, may be finished with 
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No. 5050—Plain Blouse or Guimpe. With two styles 


of sleeve and to be made with high or low neck, long 
or elbow sleeves and to be worn under or over the skirt. 
Pattern cut for 32,34, 36, 38, 4oand 42 inch bust measures 
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Women who find low collars com- 
fortable but rather trying will be glad 
to learn that all the collars on imported 
waists are quite high this_season. 

Many modistes advocate the use of 
“Marlborough bands” for their patrons 
who have swanlike necks. These con- 
sist of narrow bands of satin or vel- 
vet ribbon, which fasten around the 
throat above the collar, and may be 
decorated with fancy pins or jeweled 
buttons. 

Waist No. 5087 is comparatively 
plain, but the sectional collar and yoke 
combined is an entirely new feature. 
Lines of lace extending from the points 
of the yoke to the upper edge of the 
collar emphasize the height of the neck 
trimming. 

All sorts of attractive little capes, 
drop yokes and tiny boleros are seen on 
waists of fine woolen materials. The 
capes give breadth to the shoulders, and 
a becoming droop, too. Waist No. 5193 
illustrates one of these cape effects. 


No. 5087—Blouse with Sectional 
Pointed Yoke. Pattern cut for 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust meas- 
ures, 


deep, fitted cuffs, or ruffles 
of the silk, covered with nar- 
row lace frills. 

Among the soft materials 
that shirr well are the new 
radium silks. Model No. 
5118 is especially appropriate 
for this silk. The waist is 
made over a boned lining, as 
are all the new blouses that 
fit so well. Full backs and 
fronts are shirred to a round 
yoke depth and blouse over a 
draped girdle of velvet. The 
neck is cut V-shape, and a 
pleasing change may be at- 
tained by wearing different 
chemisettes. The rolling col- 
lar and cuffs which complete 
the elbow sleeves are elabo- 
rately hand embroidered. The 
waist would look well made j 
of sheer batiste or organdie, No. 5193—Waist with Cape. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 
with fine lace trimmings. 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 





























No. 3679—Child’s Night Drawers. To 


be made with or without feet. Pattern 
cut for 2, 4, 6 and 8 year sizes. 


T is the children’s underwear that re- 
ceives special attention when school 
dresses are finished and coats made. 
Long winter evenings must be spent at 
home, and drawers, petticoats or under- 
waists for little folks, which are the 
simplest things in the world to make, 


and embroidery. Pieces 
of muslin and _ lawn, 
with bits of lace that 
seem almost useless, 
may be fashioned into 
undergarments for chil- 
dren, to be worn next 
season, if not intended 
for immediate use. 
When Jack Frost 
comes and tiny toes tin- 
gle at night as well as 
in the daytime, com- 
fortable night drawers 
with feet in them are 
well liked as_ sleeping 
garments. They may 
be made of Scotch or 
outing flannel and fin- 
ished with frills of wash 







model is No. 3679. The year sizes. 








Underwear for Children 


are a pleasing change from needlework 














No. 4977—Child’s Under Waist and 
Drawers. Pattern cut for 2, 4,6 and 8 
year sizes. 


front is in one piece from shoulder to 
foot, while the back is made with waist 
and drawers portions that are buttoned 
together. The two-piece sleeves are 
gathered at the shoulders. 

Active little folks must have their un- 
derwaists made of some heavy material 
like webbing. It is a splendid. idea to 
have them  reénforced 
by an underfacing like 
the one shown in No. 
4977. The little draw- 
ers which accompany 
the waist are made of 
cambric, with tucks and 
frills of lace for trim- 
ming. They are quite 
full and close at the 
sides, 

In the winter children 
wear so many _ under- 
clothes that it is well to 
have them. shapely and 
carefully fitted. If pet- 
ticoats of flannel are 
made circular they 
prove quite as warm as 
with gathered skirts, and 


ribbon at the neck and puy Gathered or Circular Skirt, 2t€ far. more comforta- 
wrists. An excellent Pattern cut for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 ble. The full skirts are, 


however, more practical 
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for muslin and-cam- 
bric — underskirts. 
Pattern No. 4331 is 
particularly useful, 
as it includes- both 
the full and circular 
petticoats 
and a fitted under- 
waist, which may be 
of webbing or long 
cloth. 

Nightgowns of 
white or pale blue 
flannel are just the 
thing for cold 
weather, and afford 
an opportunity for 
the youthful wearer 
to exhibit some of 
her own handwork. 
Fancy stitches that 
have been learned 


B Bases dainty little apron shown here 
suggests the possibility of using 
last year’s partly worn lawn frocks to 





No. 4336—Girl’s Apron. 
and 8 year sizes, 
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Pattern cut for 4, 6 
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at sewing school 
may be used to se- 
cure the hems or 
finish the edges of 
neck and sleeves. 
The simplest catch- 
stitching, carefully 
done, makes a very 
pretty finish for one 
of these night- 
gowns. A_ model 
that would do equal- 
ly well for flannel or 


with a square yoke 
back and front. A 
deep hem finishes 
the lower edge of 
the gown. The neck 






No. 4272—Girl’s Night Gown. Pattern is completed with a 
cut for 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 year sizes. 


narrow band. 


A Fancy Apron 


good advantage. The sleeves may be 
removed and lace yokes replaced by 
plain lawn. Then, if preferred, frills 


of embroidery can replace the fancy 
bertha and full sleeves. As a design 
for a new and protective apron this 
model is especially practical. It can 
be fashioned from either white or 
colored wash materials and trimmed 
with lace or tucked ruffles of self 
fabric. 

A straight skirt is simply gath- 
ered and attached to the square, 
fitted yoke. The neck is cut out 
round and finished with a pointed 
bertha. The full ruffle sleeves and 
pointed bertha are edged with frills 
of lace surmounted by bands of in- 
sertion. A deep hem at the lower 
edge may be finished with machine 
stitching or outlined with a band of 
lace insertion if a more elaborate 
trimming is desired. 

One small illustration shows the 
apron made without the bertha. This 
style is simple and easily laundered. 
When the apron is made of ging- 
ham, fancy mercerized braid may be 
used for irimming. 
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nainsook is No. ; 
4272. It is made 
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‘ pensive fur coats. © 


New Fashions in Smart Furs 


is the novelties in fur this year that due to the fad of the elbow sleeve, as 
are receiving the most attention. the muff to be practical must really be 
Pelerines, collarettes and tie scarfs are large enough to allow the whole lower 
shown in a_ fascinating variety. part of the arm to nestle in it. 
These little things in fur The collarette with long 
are invaluable to the stole ends shown 
woman who cannot gon this page is a 


afford the more ex- good-style design 
to use, not only for 


fur, but for velvet 
or plush, with the 
fur_ introduced 
merely as an 
edging. 

A pattern may 
also be obtained 
for the scarf tie 
illustrated on this 
page. It will look 
well made of 
squirrel with 
three little 
ermine tails at 
the end of 
each tab, and 
it would be 
attractive in 
mink with mink tails 
for the decoration. 
A very new idea in 
a scarf of this sort is to 
5 make it of some 
4908 flat fur like broad- 
* tail, mole skin or fine 
astrakhan, and then 
for the new touch 
‘. work an embroid- 
.. ered design on 
\. the ends. 
So great a 
combination sea- 
son is it this 
year that many a discarded scrap 
of fur may be brought to light and 

All the newest muffs ; put into excellent service. A few 
are extremely large, yy, g0t-—Colldretign and bits of ermine combined with 
and the pillow and muff Pattern cut in one black velvet may be developed 
bag shapes are the size only. into an effective neck piece and 
most popular. muff with but little trouble. 
Among the novelty muffs are those The velvet may be cut in points and 
which shirr up on the top, just as if edged with a narrow rim of the ermine, 
they were an old-fashioned reticule. It or a plaited- neck ruff may be used 
is claimed that the size of the muffs is fastened with a cluster of ermine tails. 





































Never _ before 
have furs been 
so elaborate as 
they are this 
year. Even 
the_ plainer 
pelerines show 
at least two 
furs in com- 
bination, while 
the more _ elabo- 
rate ones have lace 
and embroidery min- 
gled with the fur. 

Broadtail is high 
in fashionable favor, 
and is especially used I 
in forming many of the 
fanciful Eton jackets. Cara- 
cul is one of the inexpensive 
substitutes for broadtail, 
and is seen this year worked 
up in many attractive de- 
signs. 

The fetching little tie \\ FAA \\\ 
scarfs are very smart in Yy NN 
style made up in either of Nig, 
these black furs, with, tw So 
perhaps, an ermine tail M 
or two as their decora- J (| | 
tion. Mole skin and} Hib, 
squirrel are also used, My //™lG 
and the lovely but per- 
ishable chinchilla—when 
one can afford it. 




























Indoor Gown Showing Princess Skirt 
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No. 5195—Shirred Blouse Waist. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust measures, 


No. 5194—Princess Skirt, to be shirred or tucked; perforated for walking length. Pat- 
tern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures. 
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No. 4552.—Shoulder Capes. Pattern cut in 
three sizes. Small, 32 inches; medium, 36 
inches; and large or 4o inches. 


Fashionable Capes and Sleeves 


ee little shoulder capes are 
among the fashionable dress ac- 
cessories of the season. The two 
models here pictured will be found use- 
ful either for little separate wraps or to 
use as part of a costume. These two 
styles, the round effect and the other 
cut in deep handkerchief points, lend 
themselves admirably to the combina- 
tion of materials. The round cape 
would look most attractive in mole color 


broadcloth, with the stole por- 
tion of mole skin having a 
silver design embroidered on 
the fur. The stoles of either 
of these shoulder capes may 
be of velvet, plush, cut-out 
cloth, lace or fur, plain or em- 
broidered. Velvet capes are 
specially stylish this season 
with a stole of braided broad- 
cloth. 

Many times a last year’s 
frock needs only to have its 
sleeves remodeled to give it 
an up-to-date look. 

The sleeve designs shown 
are quite capable of giving 
the new touch to an old gown. 
They are elbow length, which 
is the prevailing fad of the 
hour. Each sleeve is cut in 
one piece and is made over a 
fitted foundation, which 
serves to keep the shirrings 
and the fullness in place. The 
shirred sleeve is finished with 
two pretty lace frills, while 
the puffed model has a flaring 
cuff joined to the lower edge 
of the sleeve. The effect of 
these two designs on an old 
dress is pleasantly gratifying. 


No. 5112—Fancy Dress Sleeves in Elbow 
Length. Pattern cut in three sizes. Small, 
medium and large, corresponding to 32, 36 
and 40 inch bust measures. 
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Small, 
32, 36 
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No, 5188—Tucked Shirt Waist. Pattern cut for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inch bust measures. 
No. 5184—Cirecular Umbrella Skirt; to be made with or without seam at center front. Pat- 
tern cut for 22, 24 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures. zs 





Novelties 


Bracelets are all the fashion again, 
and the odder they are the better. An 
out-of-the-ordinary bracelet is made of 
small, square-shaped pieces of very yel- 
low gold linked together with fine 
chains. Each gold square is engraved 
in Chinese designs. At the center of 
the bracelet there is a larger square of 
the gold, in the middle of which is im- 
bedded a beautifully carved piece of 
jade. 


Cameos are very fashionable. They 
are sold in sets to be used as buttons 
for a blouse, and one.large cameo is 
often seen as the single ornament of 
a plain gold bracelet. 


The long-prophesied return of the 
earring seems to have arrived. The 
drop earring is the fashion. It consists 
of a small jewel, preferably a diamond, 


in Jewelry 


nestling close to the lobe of the ear. 


From this hangs a long or a short drop. 
Pearls are much liked for this drop. 


Large, square cut stones mounted in 
platinum are among the novelties in 
belt pins. Both jade and chrysoprase 
are used in this way, and so is the 
carnelian, amethyst and tourmaline. 


Necklets are so decidedly the rage 
that '‘no woman feels she can be without 
at least one. They are made in great 
variety, some showing large stones, 
caught together with gold or silver 
links, while others are a mass of dan- 
gles, either jewel drops or gold pear- 
shaped pieces. A very simple necklet 
seen recently represented fine gold 
fringe; the fringe graduated in length 
and growing longer toward the center. 








To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 


The price of each pattern is ten cents. 


Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 
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PATTERN COUPON 


New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 
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Victor 


Christmas Records 


Here are twenty-five selected from the thousands 
of records in the Victor Library, chosen because of 
the great popularity of each record in its class, 

They are the very best gift for a friend who has 
a Victor —the greatest musical instrument in the 
world. If your friend hasn’t a Victor, give him one, 
and some records too. 

In no other way can you bring to his home such 
a lasting pleasure. 

For sale throughout America by all leading Music Houses 
and Talking Machine Dealers. 

We have asked our dealers to be sure and have all these records 
in stock beginning December 1st. Some already have them. 

ro inch Records $x each; $1odoz. —_ 12 inch Records $1.50 each; $x doz. 


Sousa Stanley 
toin.—No. 306 ‘‘ Stars and Stripes Forever" ro in.—No, 4160 ‘Star Spangled Banner” 
10 in.—No, 1552 ‘* Poet and Peasant Overture " 2 


Pryor ‘ae “si Jone a” 
ro in.—No. 278 “‘ The Forge in the Forest 10 in.—No, 2556 “Silver Threads among the Gol 


in.—No 31336_“* —— Overture" by Thoma Murray 
— S139 yor’s Jrchestra fisarsiaacd 1oin.—No. 4229 ‘* Yankee Doodle Boy" 
ro in.—No, 4418 The ‘eee and Dog" Collins and Harlan 
12 nN ialle Solo by Obes. D’Almaine ae eee 
10 in.—No. Mendelssohn's ** Spring Song” Murray and ¥ Hay in Quartet 

yons and Reac! ke 10 in.—No. 4434 Allus Same in Dixie 2 
12 in.—No.31337 | ** Titl's Serenade ” 10 in.—No. 4277. ‘* Where the Southern Roses Grow 
jonow h and Stanley 5 de Gogorza 

12 in.—No.31387 pet * by Faure toin.—No. 2702 ‘*‘La Paloma” 


Michallowa 


nough 
zo in.—No. 4286 ‘ Troubadour’ yasrove!! ro in.—No.61129 “Aria from Lucia’’ 


Dudley and Macdonough 
toin.—No. 4213 oe aGi leam oF Heaven in Her : ‘ oes = 
Eyes toin.—No. 2845 ‘ Happy Days 


Red Seal Records by Operatic Artists 


roinch Records $2 each. 1zinch Records $3: each, 
ie in.—No.81026 ‘* Donna Mobile ’’ by Caruso 1zin.—No. 85053 ‘* Jewel Song "’ by Eases 
12 in,—No. 85003 ‘* Toreador ’’ by Campaniari ro in.—No. 81078 ‘* Habanera"™ by 


10 in.—No. 81059 ‘‘ King’s Prayer’ from nip tA by Journet 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agency: The Berliner Gram-o-phone Co., of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
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<j Express Prepaid From Distiller Direct to You; 
Medicinal Properties | 


The Purity, Maturity, Mellow, Delie 
sored ane and the Agreeable Flavor of 
Whisk key secured for it the indorse- 
; placed it in the wards 
Government Hospitals, to 

whom we refer you, and on the side! is 
select 2 and in — medicine chests of 

thousands 


Our Offer to You 


We ship, all express charges prepaid, 


Two Gallons for $5-°® 


of —— FULTON Rye or Bourbon or one gale 
each, in Myers’ Patent glass Comm nts 
pecked in ina ~~ box, and to — FULTO 
Whiskey, you need 


send no money 


We ship on days’ credit if you will have your mer- i 
chant or bank - ss: ol the ppl eg . Full Quert Poon re 
Pure FULTON Rye or Bourbon is shipped in oe A tor$3 
boxes, express charges prepaid, either 4 full quart for 99s 
tles for $3.00; 8 for $6.00, or 12 for $9.00, 
This offer is made to prove FULTON is Kentucky’s 
Great Whiskey, (acknowledged the best), and place 
\ it in — household hefore you make any outlay. 
: a) | EE—Four es bottles of a wo “ 
aan r —_—_——~ serve Stock Fulton gratis with either 2 gallons 
Ee LTOr A$) ts Demijohas in demij ohns or 8 ath bottle orders accompanied 
f Gallons with cash ; larger orders same ratio. 


VALET 





Plain Boxes 


If not satisfied with goods, return, and if paid for 
all your money will be refunded by first mail, 


—7T 
1] 
" for A book, “A Fair Customer,” Mailed Free, tells of our product, 


Address Wt U.S. Reg. Distillery No. 22, 6th Dist. Ky., and us. 
HT $5. Myers & Company 


In Plain Box Warehouse No. 3066 COVINGTON, KY. 


= Orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Qreomn. 
<i Utah, Washington and Wyoming, must call for either 20 full quart bottles, or G ¢ “ 
demijohns, or a cask, for $1 - by freight prepaid. Write for express — 
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Love Is the Real Santa Claus 
it is our love for our dear ones that makes Christmas a truly Happy Season, and 
that brings to one and all the joys of a Christmas remembrance. 
The Loftis System at Christmas Time 
= propriate Christmas Gifts. 


@ great and Timely Convenience to thousands, as it enables persons in all circumstances to make beautiful and 
Everyone at Christmas Time is anxious 

sents, but it is not always convenient. THE LOFTIS 8 

only way in which it differa from 


i fous to give their loved ones handsome Christmas 

YSTEM of Credit MEANS CONVENIENOE, That is the 

@ cash transaction. here is no delay, no security, no publicity. It simply m 
@ matter of confidence and convenience to honorable people. Write Today for Our H Chri Cat 
+, whether you are a moderate salaried employee or a wealthy employer. The Loftis System 
You Are Welcome to Credit makes cae honest person’s credit good by adjusting terms to mest their earnings or Scouse, 
Do not think that you must give a cheap, ordinary present because you can only spare a few Dollars just now. With five or ten 
Dollars for a first payment you can give a beautiful Diamond which will last forever, enhance in value and continually bring 
pleasant thoughts of the giver’s generosity. p it £ beautiful 3 1 
* is resplendent w: th ds o au ewe! 

Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooc 
for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or Mother. 








suggestions for Xmas Gifts. 
hes and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, Silverware, etc., 
Sparkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, etc. 
for Husband, Father or Brother. With its aid you can select, in the privacy of your own home, suitable Gifts for all, both o 
and young, May we not have the pleasure of sending you a copy ? 
* In competition with the entire world (both the United States and foreign countries) at 
True Merit Wins! the st’ Louts world’s Fair, our 


Goods, Pr’ thods and Terms won the Gold 
Medal, the highest award. No stronger endorsement of THE LOFTIS SYSTEM could be given. 
his, together with the fact that we are the largest and oldest established Jewelry House in the United 
States, and that we refer you to any bank anywhere or any commercial agency as to our reliability and standing 
should interest you in our liberal offer to send you our Handsome Christmas Catalogue and to extend to you 
our most liberal terms as an aid to you in making Christmas a truly Happy season. Write today for Catalogue. 
Oy Let us suggest that you do your Christmas Shoppi now, conveniently and 
Do Your Christmas Shop ng Now. heiavety in the privacy of cor awh home. Select from our Handsome Cata- 
logue the articles you desire and we will send them to you for examination and approval. If satisfactory retain them, 
paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly payments; if not, return to us. We take all risks an 
pay all express charges. Now is the time to secure the choice selections and have ample time to inspect the 
rv orders filled promptly. Write Today for Our Christmas Catalogue. 
ere is no better investment than a Diamond. in value more than tw: 
eent during the past twelve months: and Diamond experts predict an even greater 
coming year. Write today for Yur Christ Catal 


increase pub f ike 


JOFTIS eutenncurrsss 


oa: Jewelers 
Dept. 92 State Street 
BROS &C0.1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


They have increased 
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Plush Pillow 


SMITH'’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








-——lIop Free 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist's 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
Jefferson, ready for 
burning. Choice of 
old gold, tan or 
light green 















et aie 1 

17ine 

Sameburned” : i in 
$1.50. Only Pillow 
one free 


Our $2.50 
Special Offer Outtit No. 97 
For Burning on plush, wood, leathe 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork “Handie, Rubber Fybing, 
Double-action rn sieseos Vaton Cork, Bottle, Alcohol as 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full directions, all 
neat leatherette ach my your dealer—or we will send it C 
o.D. If Wine. mae it wun you get it, then pay our special 
ih accompanies order we Trop ss » free, our 
the most 





aaa e m articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also Soataine fullline of Pyro- 
graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods inthe World.” 




















Y2 CARAT OUALITY-A- 


OTHER QUALITIES 
$ 802° $14. DOWN 2 


OF SAME SIZE 
AS LOW AS. ube 60. 








RQ HOW 
b& HOw Ap 
5000"s5000 a7 

YEARLY IN 5) 
AL ESTATE pus® 


THE ORIGINAL REAL ESTATE SCHOOL 


operated by our large active real estate firm will teach you the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance Business by 
the most improved correspondence methods. The large for- 
tunes of the Astors, Marshall Field, Young and numerous 
others were made in Real Estate. There is no better opening 


today for ambitious men than the Real Estate Business. 

The opportunities and activity in this business are con- 
stantly increasing which is proven by a glance at the newspa- 
pers and magazines. Every business man engaged in or ex- 
pecting to engage in the Real Estate Business should take 
this course of instruction. The course will be of great assist- 
ance to persons in all lines of business, especially those deal- 
ing or investing in real estate 

We will teach you this great busi- 
ness thoroughly, and fit you to make 
money without interfering with your 
present employment. Upon request 
all graduates are appointed special 
representatives of leading Real Estate 
and Brokerage Companies. Lists of 
high class investments and readily 
salable properties in all sections will 
be furnished. We will co-operate 
with and assist our graduates to a 
quick success. 

Hundreds indorse our institution, 

Valuable and interesting Booklet 
Sree. Write for it today. 


H.W. CROSS @ Co., 
178 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 
































We want to do business with those who ney shrink 
from dealing with an ordinary installment ho 

Our plan will appeal to that better fb a people who 
are thrifty and honest—but yet unwilling to put a large sum 
into a diamond in one payment, We find it’s possible to 
profitably sell diamonds on credit at practically cash prices— 
and we do it. That’s the secret of our success. 

Upon request we will send, subject to examination, 
express prepaid, a 22 carat diamond set in mounting like cut 
or in any standard 14-kt. solid gold mvuunting. If ria i 
to be in every way satisfactory, pay express agent $fa: 
you prefer that goods be sent by registered mail or at me 
writing desire to show that you mean business, send 
With order, Balance may be paid monthly HG Sweekiy: 





Catalog No. J84 shows a wealth of diamonds 
from $6.50 to $1,347, also watches and a 
general line of jewelry. It’s free. 


h { LiJosen hae Class 
ew 
er er & seDh Credit . House 


213 (J84) State Street, CHICAGO 


































Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 
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ee Proof 
Coat 


WE have these coats 

made to our spe- 
cial order. Have sold 
hundreds of them this 
season. The picture 
simply does justice to 
the style of this gar- 
ment. It has six box 
plaits in back, full belt; 
neck and cuffs overlaid with silk 
soutache braid. Material is fine 
hairline worsted in olive, Oxford 
and castor shades. There is not 
a month in the year when a rain- 
proof coat is not a necessity to 
some extent. A woman's ward- 
robe is not complete without one. 
The garment pictured in this 
adv. is guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction. Sizes 34 to 42. 
ORDER No. 1429. 


Price, $10.00 


Complete Catalogue of 
FaJl and Winter Fash- 
ions in Ladies’ Wearing 
Apparel and_ various 
lines of Holiday Goods, 
sent free on request. 


Pardridge & Blackwell 
Woodward and Michigan 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The exy veness of di is and the usual necessity of 
paying ‘cash down” has often prevented the giving of 
diamonds as Christmas presents, 

Since we selling di: is by the easy-payment 





method, 80 many people have taken advantage of it that our 
Christmas business is actually seven times heavier than at any 
other time of the year. 
XMA Our new Christmas catalog, completed just 
CATA one month ago will show you the very newest 
"jewelry effects, It does not include by any means 
LOG our entire line, merely illustrates from each de- 
READY partment of our atock, a dozen or two dozen of 
SEND _ the choicest specimens—rings, earrings, jeweled 
FOR IT. pins, bracelets, watches, chains and many ex- 
quisite novelties, 
The qualities are the very best, such as we have dealt in 
for 63 years, and our prices, as usual, are 15 per cent, to 25 
per cent, lower than your local dealer’s, 








J. M. LYON @ CO., 65-67-69 Nassau Street, New York 





THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—A DIAMOND 

TERMS: On Cash purchases we allow a discount of 10 per 
8 cent. from oe prices. Where the payment 

plan is preferred we accep’ 

20 PER CENT. DOWN AND 10 PER CENT. PER MONTH 

Guarantee certiticate of quality with every purchase, 
article sent for examination, express prepaid. 

We guarantee our prices lower than any competitor's. If you 
can duplicate for eash the diamond we sel! you on eredit, 
send it back and we will refund all money you have paid, 
and pay all charges. Any diamond purchased may be ex- 
changed at any time for a larger stone, full price will 
be allowed. We are direct importers of 
diamonds, cut and polish them here and save all 
import duties; we sell direet to the consumer and 
save all middle profits. We are the oldest house 
in the trade. Established 1443. Best New York 
bank references furnished on request, 

Ask for Christmas catalog edition 89. 









Any 


















“rough’’ 




















The Quickest Road to 


FAME AND FORTUNE | 


Many songs and instrumental 
compositions are worth 


Thousands of Dollars 


SONG 





Send us your song poems. 
We compose music and ar- 
range compositions. 

HAYES IIUSIC CO., 23 Star Building, CHICAGO 


for 2 than for 3 or 











AGENTS: ADJUSTABLE TENSION SHEARS 


Newly patented, self-sharp- 
ening and clean cutting, shear users buy 
without argument. Other ‘‘Home Cutlery 
Specialties,” rapid sellers, profits large. 


IDEAL CUTLERY C0., Desk 20, she Block, Chicago 








150 MAGIC TRICKS 


For 10 cents we w: d you by return 10° 
mai) 150 M: re Tricks wit with cards, ribbons, 
Tings, coins. etc., all 
that with only a little practice you can po hs perform 
them and be as great a magician as Herrman or Kellar. 
' No other means of o punanine is so effective, yet it is 
easy to learn ‘e@ guarantee success, 
of many other ike sent free with eac 
Get these tricks and be popular with 
8. DRAKE, Dept, 881, 510 Jackson St., © 




































match. 
Every lamp warranted. 


Owners of Original Patents, 








Puts a 100 candle power gas plant in your home. It is 
portable and the cheapest light on the market. 
and burns its own gas= may be lighted instantly with a 
Is brighter than electricity or acetylene. 


NO DIRT--NO GREASE--NO ODOR 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY, 


Makes 








273 E. 5th Street, Canton, 0. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
THROUCH THE FEET 
Every Drop of Blood in the Body Reached 


and Purified Through the Foot 
Capillaries by New Discovery. 


The Makers want Everyone to Trya 


$1.00 PAIR FREE 


If you have rheumatism we want you to try the 
famous Magic Foot Drafts at our’expense. They’re 
curing all ages and conditions—after doctors and 
baths have failed, without a spoonful of medicine. 

They cured Gus L. Brock, Douglas, Ga., of sciatic 
rheumatism in six days. 

Cured Mrs. J. R. Waite, Woodland, Ia., after her hands 
and toes were drawn almost double, and after be ing tive 
months unable to walk. 

Magic Foot Draft cured me entirely. It is a wonderful 
thing. Rev. J. Holz, Chicago. 

Cured G. H. Searle, Ill. Cent. R. R. Agent at Tucker, 
IlL, of sciatic rheumatism after he thought himse uf 
incurable. 

Used Drafts two yearsago. No return of rheumatism. 
Ed. Ball, Leadville, Colo. 

Words cannot express the good they have done me. E. 
Gay, Dublin, Ga. (Cured after suffering five years.) 

May God bless you for the wonderful cure. Mrs. Sam 
Durham, Reidsville, N. C. 

We have letters from the above and thous- 
ands of others that Magic Foot Drafts have cured. 
We believe they’ll cure you. Send us your name, 
and we’ll send you the 
Drafts by return mail, 
prepaid. Try them, then 
if you are satisfied, send 
us the price, One Dollar. 
If not, simply say so, and 
they cost you nothing whatever. We have been 
sending these Drafts“ pay when satisfied’? for 
many months now, and you can see for yourself 

that we couldn’t keep this up if the Drafts didn’t 
cure. The fact is they do cure, no matter how 
many doctors have failed, because they ey. a 
new scientific principle (fully explained and illus- 
trated in our booklet) and that’s why we are glad 
to send them on approval. Will you try them? 
Just send your address to Magic Foot Draft Co., 
1236 F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money. 
Write today. | 


TRADE MAR, . 














**The Economical Family Package”’ 
A wonderfully useful balance of well-known 


Always helps, never hurts. 
Strengthens, Benefits 

Pr tly Corrects 
Colds, Grippe, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Chill, Indigestion, ‘‘Out- of-Sorts”’ 
Feeling and all Common Ills. ‘*The 
only stimulant without sting’’ for 
Brain Fag, Lassitude, Fatigue of 
Body or Brain. 


’ 
Verdict from Ten Years’ Tests 
Endorsed by Thousands of Thoughtful People 
“Saves the day” from pain and ailment. 
Causes no reactive effect. 
Contains no alcohol or narcotic. 
Full Composition Published in every Package. 
25c Package Free tor Intelligent Test 
Orangeine is sold by all progressive druggists, 
in 10c pkg. (2 powders), 25c pkg. (6 powders), 
pkg. (15 powders), $1.00 pkg. (35 powders), or mailed 
on receipt of price. We are glad to send 25c pkg. 
free, with full information and illustrative experience, 
on receipt of request. Write us today. 


brangeine Chemical Company, 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


remedies. 





























Pneumatic 
H:H Bust Forms 


Gives superb style, beauty, grace, 
comfort, health and aid natural de- 
velopment. Worn with or witheut 
corset; cool, cleanly, durable; fit any 
figure; impossible to tell from rea} 
flesh. Gives support and grace to 
mothers: enthusiastically wel- 
comed by women of style and fash- 
ion, by artists, sculptors and 
models. A revelation and a boon 
to the cultured who abhor “pad- 
ding.” Write for new photo-illus- 
trated booklet with convincing testi- 
monials. 





Corset Departmen 


__| HENDERSON & HENDERSON, DEPT. 76, BUFFALO, NY. 








@ Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 





Price, postpaid, $2.00 





Learn the Truth 


you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is Bs2s by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


SEX OLOGY veers 


Contains the following in one volume— 


a Young Husband Should Have. Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
@ Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Med nowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 

By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept.: 


a Young Woman Should Have. 


a Mother Should Have. 
a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Table of contents mailed free 


75, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How Modern Methods Have 
Improved a Standard Remedy 


No one will dispute the curative value of cod liver oil. For centuries it has been 
recognized as the grandest of all body-building agents for wasted human vitality. 


Yet a great deal of the good that should have been derived from its use has been 
prevented by the fact that many patients who were weakened by disease could not digest 
the heavy oil, either in its raw form or in an emulsion, and others would not take it on 
account of its disagreeable odor and taste. 


Now modern science has proved that the oil or greasy part has no value whatever 
either as a medicine or food, and really does harm by clogging up the system. 


It appears that the medicinal elements, of which there are about fifty different kinds 
found in the cod’s liver, represent all the 


tonic, body-building and curative powers 
of this famous old remedy. 
y inol | After twenty years’ study two eminent 
m™ French chemists, Mourgues and Gautier 
im by name, discovered a way to separate these 
medicinal elements from the oil, and gave 
to modern medicine all the valuable part of 


cod liver oil, unencumbered by the useless, 
oily, greasy part. 


A preparation containing all these medi- 
cinal elements, but entirely free from oil 
or grease, therefore must be the best tonic 
reconstructor possible. Such is Vinol. 








THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 


In no way does Vinol resemble cod liver 
oil. It does not look, nor smell, nor taste 
like cod liver oil. 


WITHOUT 
OIL Yet Vinolis guaranteed to contain in a highly con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements actually 
taken from fresh cods’ livers, with organic iron and 
= - mee Other body-building ingredients, in a deliciously 
palatable and easily digested form. 


In every case where old-fashioned cod liver oil or emulsions would do good, Vinol 
will do more good, for it is immediately assimilated and is acceptable to the weakest 
stomach; for this reason it is fast superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions. 


The elaborate process employed to separate the medicinal, curative elements from the 
cods’ livers, omitting the oil entirely, is the only secret about Vinol. Its simplicity is 
its grandest feature, being absolutely free from drugs and injurious ingredients. It is 
not a patent medicine, as everything in it is named on the label. 


Vinol for the last seven years has been sold by the leading druggists in all the principal 
cities of the country, and in most of these stores its sales have equalled, or more, the 
combined sales of all other cod liver oil preparations, which goes to prove its superi- 
ority. As a body-builder and strength creator for old people, weak women, puny 
¥ children, and after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases, it is guaranteed by over 
two thousand of the leading druggists of the country to be the best they ever sold. 


For sale at the leading drug store in every town and city in the country. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by 


CHESTER KENT @® CO., Chemists, BOSTON, MASS. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinol given to one druggist in a place. Look for Vinol agency where you live—if there is none, write us 
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YOU CAN MAKE FROM 








(Established 1879.) 
““Cures While You Sleep.’ 


Whooping-Cough, <img 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
spketa Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 


SOO oF S00 wont 


i. eB ee 8 Oe ee 
BUSINESS 


Send for r my 


FREE BOOK 


TAs valuable book offera an unusual ovporta- 
nity for att without capital to become inde- 
Ear for lif 
t tells how 4 bave helped hundreds of inexperi- 
oaed men to immediate and permanent guccess. 
It telle how you can learn the Real Estate, 
Insurance and General Brokerage Business thor- 
oughly by casil Ww thout interfering 
with your present occupation. 
tt tells how we appoint you our 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
establish you in a pleasant, 
gi eet business of your own, 
with and assist you 
te make a large, steady income. 
are honest, ambitious 
and a wining to work, write me at 
once. Just say: ‘SEND FREE 
BOOK.” Address 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres‘’T 










in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada 


NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
507 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 






































This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH F REE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 


Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 


HAIR GOODS 


PERFECT Ww FOR LADIES 
FITTING IG & GENTLEMEN. 
Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 
$1.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 
We are the largest Hair and Toilet Goods Mfg. in the World 


=. “BURNHAM, Dept. 11 
7O State Street, - - Chicago 


DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


Don’t waste year time and money in experiments. My method cures deafness and all head 
noises TO STAY CURED. Absolute and positive proofs sent on application. NO PAIN, no loss 





Y hair switch to me atc h. If of extraordinary 
value, remit $1.50 in 10 days, or secure 3 or- 
ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
shades alittle more. Send sample for estimate, 
Enclose sc. postage. Mrs, Ay ir 
ee Dept.57, 17 Quiney St. 7 
jeago, Ill. = 
we SS > 




















of time. The method is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; it has been tried and found 
true, IT CURES. 
WRITE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, its Cause and Cure,” FREE. Address 


54 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 


GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 


















DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


‘We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today 
and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CoO., 255 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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FSSA = PSSESEESESSSSSSSSSSSS 
My () 
(7) () 
% ABSOLUTELY PURE y 
Uy (7) 
) ()) 
Wd) ) 
() qi) 
@ KC 
() qi) 


~ FULL $4).20 EXPRESS % 





«() pecinacedos 
% QUARTS PREPAID & 
(i) i) 
) : My 
% Direct f distillery to YOU 4% 
‘ irect from our distillery to % 
) «() 
) The perfect purity of HAYNER WHISKEY is guaranteed () 
WW) because it goes direct to you from our own distillery and MW) 
My doesn’t pass through the hands of any dealer or middleman to “”, 
( adulterate. You’re sure it’s pure. « 


( When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the deal- 
Wy, ers’ enormous profits. That’s why it costs you less than you 
vm pay them for adulterated stuff. You cannot buy anything 
Wi purer, better or more satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY, 
”y no matter how much you pay. 

¢ It is recommended by leading physicians and used in 
qi) hospitals because it is so good and pure. That’s why YOU 
Y) should try it. 


«) 
y OUR OFFER 
(7) ‘ ; : . 
Oy We will ship you, in a plain sealed case with no marks to 
« show contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAY- 
(? NER WHISKEY, either RYE or BOURBON, for $3.20, and 
) we will pay express charges. Try it, have your doctor test it, He 
() every bottle if you wish. Then, if you don’t find it the purest | 
Q) and best whiskey you ever tasted and are not perfectly satis- 
Wy) fied, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
yy promptly refunded. Doesn’t such a guarantee, backed by a 
( company that has been in business for 40 years and has a 
() paid up capital of $500,000.00, protect you fully? How could 
Uy, any offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not } 
(7) satisfied. 


VY) Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., ldaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., 
must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $15.20 [l::: 
(7) by Freight Prepaid. Write our nearest office TO-DAY 


Q) THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


() DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL. MINN., ATLANTA, GA. 


Uy, DISTILLERY, TROY, OHIO, ESTABLISHED 1866. CAPITAL $500,000,00, 
(se 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 


















This letter from a young man to the editor of the 
New York Evening Journal voices the need of thousands 
upon thousands just like him. Fortunately there IS a way for 
this man or any other man, no matter how apparently helpless 
his lot, to get a special training and earn a comfortable, yes, 
even atluxurious living in his chosen line of work. 

It was to help such men that the International Correspondence 
Schools were founded 14 yearsago. It was to give such men every facility for 
self-advancement that $5,000,000 has been invested in buildings, equipment 


and text books. It is to answer 
_that vital question ‘“‘How can I 
earn a better living”’ that the 
coupon here shown is provided. 

If you want to know how you 
can qualify to rise in a preferred 
line of work, without loss of time; 
without leaving home; without 
worrying about the cost, mark on 
the coupon the occupation you pre- 
fer and mail ittothe I.C.S. In 
return they will show you how 
thousands just like you have been 
helped to succeed and how you, 
too, can become just as much ofa 


success as you desire. 
No Text Books to Buy. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 
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PURE @ WHITE » SPARKLING 
Giving to beauty an irresistible charm, are 
the teeth which have been preserved and. 
beautified with RUBIfOAM the cleansing, 
pearl-making dentifrice. ‘ 


ITS WISE TO USE Rusifoam 


25 Cents at druggists. Sample Sree 
Address. EW. HOYT & C0., Lowe//, Mass. 
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Stove Pol- 
ish to all others P 4 
ish to be just 


s it will not bi * : ° ° 
a wh | oly We have thousands of unsolicited testimonials like as advertised. I 
applied.—Mrs. J. H. with know by experience 
Harrison, Detroit, those shown here . that it will not burn off 
Mich. © a is a to pn Ae 

i F rs. ETTA JOHN 
BR Fay Aged og Saat as do Brookiya, Wis. 
vised to use ————— and ———— % LS ' f i 
‘i r - p “ 4 I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 

and by doing so nearly spoiled the k : for a year and find it superior to 
ivoks of my range. Used X-Ray; now m all other polishes. — Mrs. Frances E. 
cage locks ss _— when new.— Manas R. Baa Davenport x 7 
USSELL, West Somerville, Mass. < ee 

I know from experience that X-Ray Stove ABN) Ihave found X-Ray Stove Polish to be 
Polish is excellent and that it will not burn | the most satisfactory of any kind that I 
off.—Mrs. E. S. Luce, Fairfield, lowa. el have ever used.—HarrietT D. Ectuarpt, 

X-Ray Stove Polish makes my stove oe . Buffalo, N. Y. 





look like a mirror. I never use any 
other.—Mrs. T. E. Nutt, Eastport, Me. \\ 


I have used X-Ray Stove Polish and i cad t ; 
found it satisfactory in every way. It does rae igh ase see - 
not burn off even with a very hot fire. It = = : Yells more of he X-Ray Polish 
— easier than be. I a po ever used 2 . than of any other br sa ds. = 
an would not think of using an’ : * , 
other brand.—Mrs. H. A. Curtis, . ; “Trade Maric ae nh, 
Hackensack, N. J. P oe ex 

seg using tdi Stove It is the original powdered I know from several 
— I a not rd Le i Stove Polish and is guaran- years’ experience that 
to the old-fashioned ki . eae “ B S i 
used to ibe, ed: teed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. —- ny eee rae r 
Cc. E. War- Easily applied. X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and 


Wichita, *” DOES NOT BURN OFF 


A Free Sample Gladly Sent Upon Request 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept. N, 78 Hudson Street, New York 


I must say that I have found X-Ra 


AON 


Nay 7 Stove Polish the best of polishes. e 
A 








“(WORTH LOOKING INTO”’ 


is the marvelous little Gillette Safety Razor. A unique and practical device made for 
the comfort of men who shave. Its friends are degion and its success is phenomenal. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. It’s a real pleasure to give a “Gillette” to a friend who shaves, for his 
pleasure and comfort will be like the ‘‘Gillette” itself{—everlasting. 
STANDARD SET—TRIPLE SILVER-PLATED HOLDER 
SPEGIAL SET—QUADRUPLE GOLD-PLATED HOLDER 
In Velvet-Lined Cases 


yo ae nie —— an IDEAL HOLIDAY GI FT 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered, 
and keen double-edged blades. These blades are sharp- 
ened and ground by a secret process. 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


se wy of a Gillette i NG HONING— NO STROPPING 


Ask your dealer for the “Gillette.” Accept no substitute. He can procure it for you. 


WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having 

a thin detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not 

requiring stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 
Write to-day for our interesting booklet which explains our 30-day Free 
Trial Offer. Most dealers make this offer; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 1187 Times Building, 42¢ St. and Broadway,New York 





